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OST men go to Africa to look for fame, or 
4¥E for the sources of the Nile, or for new cotton- 
fields, or for heathen to convert; Mr. Winwood 
Reade, who describes himself as a young man 
about town, went for his pleasure. Some En- 
glishmen go to the sea-side for amusement, some 
to Norway, and some to Paris; but Mr. Reade 
must needs go as far as the West Coast and 
the famous Bight of Benin, of which an old sea- 
rhyme reports, that 
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*““ One man comes out 
Where a hundred went in.” 

Some men find amusement in hunting deer, 
and some in tiger shooting; but Mr. Read 
had read Du Chaillu, and nothing would satisfy 
this man about town but the novel sensations 
of a gorilla-chase. He is a traveler who takes 
life as he finds it, and has even a taste for say- 
agery. 

Mr. Reade reached the African coast by wa) 
of Madeira—where he bought a picture of the 
Virgin, an tmbroidered collar, and some feather 


by Harper and Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dir 





flowers—and Teneriffe, where, wishing to hire a 
horse to ride into the country, a pony was led 
out from the stable, through the bedroom and 
best parlor, into the street. His only excursion 
was to a mildewed town, Laguna, in which the 
most remarkable sight to a traveling club-man 
was the extraordinary fatness of the fleas. 
When we add that in the next chapter he calls 
the sea a ‘‘monotonous and over-rated element,” 
and declares dinner the great event of the nau- 
tical day, the reader will perceive that an habitué 
of the London clubs is after all but a man, sub- 
ject, like the commonest mortals, to weari- 
ness and hunger. As you approach the West 
African coast life in a little ill-farnished steamer 
is not enchanting. ‘* At half-past eight,” says 
Mr. Reade, “‘ we used to sit down to a breakfast 
of edible cinders. We had tea and coffee; but as 
the tea was usually made in yesterday’s coffee- 
boiler, and vice versa, choice became a mere 
matter of form. At twelve we spoiled our din- 
ner with cheese and biscuits, and at four o’clock 
the cook spoiled it again. At ten all the lights 
were put out, and each man retired to his oven.” 
That is a day in the tropics. ‘‘If pleasure is 
one’s object in traveling,” remarks this philoso- 
pher of the clubs, ‘‘ every purpose is answered 
by reading a volume of adventures, drinking a 
cup of strong tea, and allowing one’s imagination 
to wander. Thus one can make charming dis- 
coveries; and the custom is common enough; 
but to shackle the ethereal explorer with a vile 
body which savages can detain, and malaria 
enfeebie, is one of those vulgar errors which only 
young foolish men fall victims to.” It is not 
many men who can own so gracefully to the 
possession of youth and folly. 

Mr. Reade has not a high opinion of the 
people or the country he visited. Englishmen 


seldom have, unless the country is England and | 


the people John Bulls. At Sierra Leone he 
found the negroes speaking broken English, 


not more religious or honest than the average | 


ran of a London crowd, as profane as sailors, 
and as litigious as English squires; and having 
been persuaded at Exeter Hall that they were a 
set of black saints, he was much disappointed. 
He does not tell us what the Sierra Leonites 


thought of him; but as his first adventure | 


among them was to assist—to the extent of 
no doubt they judged him but ‘‘so so.” 


traders, one of whom carried a very heavy and 
suspicious-looking carpet bag, the other an open 
box of cigars. On the quay we were confronted 
by two custom-house officers (colored). 

‘One of these made a movement toward the 
carpet bag, which was intercepted by the gentle- 
man with the cigars. 

*«*T assure you,’ he said, politely, ‘that I 
have brought them ashore simply for my own 
smoking.’ 


” 
‘* A negro’s attention, like a child’s, is rivet-| 


ed by the least thing which is held up before 
it. The two officials immediately closed upon 
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the cigars; the carpet bag progressed rapidly 
toward the town. ‘ 

** ¢ You see,’ continued the Frenchman. speak. 
ing with great deliberation, ‘that there is on), 
one pound here. They are a hundred and +, 0 
to the pound. Would you like to count them 
gentlemen ?’ 

‘The carpet bag turned a corner. 

***T buy them,’ continued the French trader, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon the huge orbits of 
the negro’s, ‘from a gentleman with whom I am 
personally acquainted, and—’ 

‘** But where is de oder gentleman wid de— 

*¢ And I can assure you that they are reall; 
excellent.’ 3 

*** But wher’m oder—’ 

*** As I told you before, gentlemen, I am not 
at liberty to sell them, but I shall be most happy 
to present you each with one. Will you give 
yourself the trouble to take one, Sir?’ 

‘* He crammed one into each of their hands. 
and having favored them with a few more ur- 
bane speeches and with a quantity of bows, left 
them to the enjoyment of their small gratuity, 
and me to the suspicion that they were little 
better than Continental douaniérs. 

‘** The next day was Sunday, and in the morn- 
ing I had a valise carried up to the house to 
which I had been invited. When I offered the 
man sixpence, the ordinary fee, he demanded 
an extra sixpence ‘for breaking the Sabbath.’” 

He complains that their dress is somewhat 
**loud;” that they imagine themselves to ly 
genuine Englishmen, which would be an unpar- 
donable offense in any body; and that a negr 
jury is pretty sure to decide against a white 
man. Some of his stories of Sierra Leone jury- 
trials read curiously like tales of Irish Justice, 
and perhaps are equally true. In fact, if we 
may believe Mr. Reade, the blacks of this En- 
glish colony are quite as disagreeable as ignorant 
Englishmen, and in precisely the same way. 
When he comes to Liberia our traveler moral- 
izes on republics ; he prefers monarchies—bcing 
a Briton—and remarks, in justification of his 
taste, that ‘‘the earth should be a reflection of 
heaven, and heaven is an empire”’—with colo- 
nies, Mr. Reade ? 

The steamer stopped at Cape Palmas to take 


| in acrew of Krumen, the handybillies of this 
looking on—at a violation of the revenue laws, | 
“ce I 
went ashore,” he writes, “with two French | 


coast, men of immense strength, tractable sav- 
ages, great pickpockets, gluttons, drunkards ; 
fond of their mothers, their country, and the 
flesh of dogs. Of these dissipated giants Mr. 
Reade chose five, to serve him as a boat’s crew 
in his exploration of African rivers. They were 
called Smoke-Jack, Dry Toast, Cockroach, Pot- 
o’-Beer, and Florence Nightingale; received five 
dol'ars per menth, a red cap, and a blue flannel 
shirt; and came aft every day to ask the name 
of their employer and inquire after the health 
of his near relatives. Such is African breed- 
ing. 

At Cape Coast Castle, where poor Letitia 
Landon died and was buried, he asked to be 
shown her grave. ‘‘My companion answered 
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by pointing to my feet, and I found I was stand- 
ing on the grave of L. E. L.” 

The King of Ashantee is prohibited by law 
from having at any time more than three thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-three wives; his 
government must therefore be called a limited 
monarchy; and it appears to have some features 
in common with other monarchies. ‘The tax 
gatherer is found in every market-place; there 
is even an income tax; the country has turn- 


| pikes, if we may believe Mr. Reade ; 


there are 
and by a singular law, if a 
for which 


revenue officers 
cock crows it is forfeited to the crown 
reason the ‘‘ bird of morn” is ingeniously muz- 
zled in Ashantee. As for law and lawsuits 
think of this: ‘*A man has a fowl killed by an- 
other man’s dog. After three years have elapsed 
he enters his indictment, suing not only for the 
fowl itself, but for the eggs which it would have 
laid, and for the chickens which it would have 
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hatched in those three years.’ 


Surely, Daho- | will make all your people dust, and your town 


mey needs but a few ‘‘modern improvements” | ashes. 


to make of it a first-class monarchy. 


From Dahomey the steamer turned off to Fer- | your guns. 


nando Po, 
an insect is often fatal, and a gentleman bitten 
on the leg by a mosquito had to suffer amputa- 
tion. 
of drinking brandy-and-water, of which the con- 


a cheerful island, where the bite of | but do not hurt the 


The English on this coast have a habit | 


sequences are fatal, though our traveler was as- | 


sured every where that no white man could exist 
on the coast without it. It appears to be as 
fatal to drink as to remain sober, though ‘*so- 
ciety” does not acknowledge the fact, nor dilute 
its brandy. 

At last, and by a roundabout way, made 
pleasant to the reader by much delightful gos- 
sip and some useful information, Mr. Reade ar- 
rived at the Gaboon, the trading station, which, 
as Mr. Du Chaillu’s readers will remember, was 
that enterprising hunter’s head-quarters. 

Of Mr. Du Chaillu’s friends, the Mpongwe, 
Mr. Reade tells us not much that is new, but 
he gives them the same character, of shrewd 
and unscrupulous traders, which his predecessor 
gave. Here is a story of a pilot and interpreter 
which is too characteristic to be omitted : 

‘* Krinji was the salaried pilot and interpreter 
of the local government. He could speak Dikélé, 
Shekani, and Panwe or Fanh, the three dialects 
of the interior, as well as French, English, Span- 
ish, and Portuguese. But when a negro is tal- 
ented white men suffer. A new commandant 
having arrived in the Gaboon, he made the usual 
complimentary visit to King George, a powerful 
chieftain across the water, one of whose subjects 
had run away with Krinji’s wife. Preparations 
having been made for a big palaver, the follow- 
ing conversation ensued in full native coun- 
cil. 

‘“Commanpant. King George, the king of 
my country has sent me to take care of this 
river. I have come to bid you good-day. I 
hope that we shall be friends. 

‘* Krinat (interpreting). King George, the 
commandant says he has heard that one of your 
people has taken away my wife. He says that 
you must send her back directly. 

‘“‘ Kine Georce. Your wife is nothing to me. 
Tell the commandant I can not trouble myself 
about a little palaver like that. 

“Krrnut. King says he is very much pleased 
to see a great white man like you. He would 
like very much to be your friend. 

“Commandant. Tell the king Iam very much 
pleased to hear those words. 
of the French so that they have good trade, I 
will take care that he does not remain unre- 
warded. It is only by promoting peace and 
concord that our mutual interests will be bene- 
fited. 

‘*Kinc Grorce. What does he say ? 

‘*Krivat. He says strong words. He says, 


Are you blind, that you do not see the men he | self shot gorillas. 


has brought here with guns and swords? If 
you do not bring my wife very quickly here, he 


If he takes care | 





“Kine Grorce (to his men). Go out and get 
If there is trouble, kill Krinji first, 
great white man. 

‘*CommanDant. What are they all running 
out for? 

“Krinar. The king has told them to kill q 
sheep for your dinner. They run quickly be- 
cause they love you. 

**CommanpDanT. Oh, tell the king if I stop ti 
dinner I shall lose the tide. I must go now, 

**Kringt. Well, King George, I ask the white 
man not to be angry about my palaver. You 
are my friend, and I do not wish to see you 
dead. So he says that he will go now, but if 
you do not send my wife in three days he wil] 
bring a ship with big guns to burn your town. 

** The commandant, on hearing afterward how 
he had been tricked, was too much amused to 
be angry; but matters became more serious 
when Krinji, piloting a man-of-war, ran her 
aground, that he might have opportunities of 
plunder. A warrant was issued against him; 
he disappeared, and probably victimized the hu- 
man race in some other quarter of the coast.” 

We must here mention that the great desire 
of Mr. Reade’s heart was to shoot a gorilla, 
Alas, he had to leave Africa with this desire un- 
satisfied. His first sight of the great ape was at 
the Gaboon ; he writes: ‘* One day Mongilomba 
came and told me that there was a fresh-killed 
gorilla for sale. I went down to the beach, 
and saw it lying in a small canoe which it al- 
most filled. It was a male, and a very large 
one. The preserved specimen can give you no 
idea of what this animal really is, with its skin 
yet unshriveled and the blood scarce dry upon 
its wounds. The hideousness of its face, the 
grand breadth of its breast, its massive arms, 
and, above all, its hands, like those of a human 
giant, impressed me with emotions which I had 
not expected to feel. But nothing is perfect. 
The huge trunk dwindled into a pair of legs, 
thin, bent, shriveled, and decrepit as those of 
an old man.” 

Here we may as well conclude the account of 
Mr. Reade’s experiences of the gorilla. He 
cended the Muni and the Fernand Vaz, explored 
in a somewhat too hasty manner the hunting 
ground of Mr. Du Chaillu; saw several dead 
gorillas, and the tracks and marks of living 
ones; heard the roar of one which ran away 
from him; but never got a shot at one.+ His ex- 
periences and observations, so far as they go, 
confirm in a remarkable manner the correctness 
of Mr. Du Chaillu’s statements; he names the 
same kings, and tribes; he vouches for the can- 


ase 


| nibalism of the Fans, once smiled at as an incred- 
| ible tale; he dined with Quengueza, and hunt- 


| 
| 


ed with the Bakalai. What he saw with his own 
eyes proved his predecessor’s narrative true; but 
he declines to believe that Mr. Du Chaillu him- 
He believes that no white 
man has ever encountered the great ape; and he 
does not at all give credit to Mr. Du Chaillu’s 
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accounts of his experiences in that kind. His 
argument on this subject appears to us to have 
no weight at all. It amounts to just this: Mr. 
Reade, who remained in the gorilla country a 
few weeks, did not succeed in seeing or shoot- 
ing one of these animals. Therefore he asks 
us to believe that Mr. Du Chaillu, who devoted 
nearly three years to their chase, had no better 
fortune. 

But this disappointed gorilla-hunter has much 


lls 2 ER a? 


og 


else to tell us of; how he dined on monkey a 
?odika—odika being a rich, dark, vegetable 
gravy, obtained from the kernel of the wild 
mango; and the monkey stew combining ‘‘ the 
delicacy of a pullet and the rich savor of a hen- 
pheasant ;” how he breakfasted on another dish, 
which tasted like a mixture of yellow soap and 
red pepper, and was as unpleasant as his dinner 
the day before had been delightful; how he was 
caught in a hurricane, and passed a dreadful 
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night in the forest, wet through, and in mo-/ asked me if I was pleased with the arrangements 
mentary fear of being crushed beneath a falling | of the house, she smiled and went out, 


tree; how he passed some feverish days in the 
cabin of a palm-oil trader, whose drunken cap- | company. 


‘We spent hours every day in each other's 


It is impossible to imagine a mor 


tain persuaded him that all the crew were drunk, | delicious study than this pretty savage afforded 


and himself alone sober and trust-worthy ; while | me. 
the mate pleasantly cautioned him, ‘‘ Sir, Mr. | 


Reade, if the captain gives you medicine, you | 


ask him to drink a little himself first.” The 
West African tragedy enacted on board this Liv- 


I found her as chaste, as coquettish, and 
as full of innocent mischief as a girl of sixteey 
would have been in England. In a little whi), 
I found myself becoming fond of her. 

** At daybreak every morning she presente 


erpool bark (with real daggers and genuine pois- | me with a cup of tea, which Oshupu had taug); 
on) is a sombre story, which we shall not spoil | her to make, and with cakes made of ground. 


by re-telling here. 

He made a tour among the Fans, finding the 
women more charming than the men, and him- 
self an object of so great curiosity that the 
enterprising Mpongwe fellow who piloted him 


for a small remuneration. 
necessarily a ferocious creature, he says, but 
owns that, while with them, he never suffered 
those near him to get very hungry. 
Fan assured him, with a smile at the question, 
that ‘*they all ate men,” and volunteered the 


nuts and plantains pounded together. When | 
came back from the forest, worn out and dis. 
pirited, Ananga was there to receive me, and to 
bathe my wearied feet. She would bring me m\ 


| dinner, which she had cooked with her own 
might have made a fortune by exhibiting him | 


A cannibal is not | 


A veteran | 


information that man was good—“ like monkey, | 


all fat.” This gentleman confined himself to a 
diet of prisoners of war. Some people, he said, 
ate witches, but for his part he did not think 
them wholesome. When our traveler had cross- 
examined the Fan for some time he, in turn, took 
up the question and asked Mr. Reade why the 
white men took so much trouble to send for 
people toeat. ‘‘ Were the black men nicer than 
white men to eat?” Then this white man saw 


for the first time that he, too, was thought a/ 


cannibal. ‘My answer,” he says, ‘was dic- 
tated by a motive of policy. I said that the 
flesh of the white man was a deadly poison ; 
and so not being able to eat one another we 
were obliged to send to this country.” 

He assisted at a slaughter of elephants, which 
had been penned up, and were killed with spears 


and guns; and then sailed for the Fernand Vaz, | 
where he visited Ngumbi, the capital and resi- | 
dence of Mr. Du Chaillu’s famous friend Quen- | 
gueza, whose daughter, Ananga, a pretty savage | 
if we may believe Mr. Reade, waited upon him | 


and made love to him. 
he led a life as free, charming, and novel as 
Melville’s in Typee. 

** As I was seated in my house,” says Mr. 
Reade, ‘‘the door opened, and a beautiful girl 
entered, accompanied by Oshupu. 


Here for a short while | 


She was tall | 


and finely moulded, her hands and feet exqui- | 


sitely small, her complexion of that deep warm 
bronze color, which is as different from the ani- 
mal blackness of the Coast negroes as it is from 
the sickly yellow of the Hindoos. Her eyes 
were large, and filled with a soft and melancholy 
expression. She came gracefully toward me, 
and, holding out her hand, murmured in a soft 
voice, Mbolo. This young lady was an emblem 
of hospitality. She told me, through Oshupn, 
that the king, her father, had ordered her to at- 
tend upon me in person (for that is the highest 
honor that can be paid to a guest); and, having 


hands, like the daughters of the ancient Patri- 
archs. She would stand by me all the whil 
for she would let no one wait on me but her: 
and, by devouring me with her looks, would an- 
ticipate all my wants. 

‘* When I had finished my dinner, we would 
sit side by side, and I would look at my face in 
her eyes—the only mirror which I possessed. 
One day Ananga reproached me with being arti- 
ficial. What made me wear so many clothes? 
she asked, with inexpressible scorn. I replied 
that it was one of the foolish fashions of my 
country. And was it a fashion of my country 
she asked, to wear the hair of a wild beast o1 
my head, and to paint my face white? On m 
replying that Njambi had thought fit to creat 
me with these deformities, she uttered a cry cf 
derision, and, taking hold of my hair, pulled i: 
severely. When it did not come out, her eyes 
dilated, and she looked at me in stupefaction. 
Then, wetting her finger, she rubbed my cheek 
with it, and fled in terror to my interpreters 
They laughed at her uproariously, and she cam: 
back in a shamefaced manner, and sat besidc 
me without speaking. One day I put my hands 
in my pockets. The sudden disappearance of 
two important members filled her with dismay ; 
but, when I explained the phenomenon, she went 
into convulsions of delight. Nothing would now 
content her but diving her hands all day long 
into these wonderful ‘ holes,’ as she called them ; 
and she used even to hold soirées, to which her 
numerous sisters were invited. I was made to 
put my hands in my pockets at least fifty times 
an evening; and my hands themselves were 
passed from one to the other, and examined by 
these young philosophers, as if they were newly- 
discovered fossils.” 

Was ever a young gentleman about town so 
pleasantly situated before? The King of the 
Rembo showed our traveler the fashions of the 
country; he attended at a grotesque exhibition 
called a gorilla-dance of which he gives a pic- 
ture. Surely the charmer sitting at his side 
is not the pretty Ananga? He hunted, also; 
and one day came upon the tracks of a gorilla, 
and heard the monstrous beast passing through 
the forest, but he was not favored with a shot at 
it, or at any of its kind. When he attempted t¢ 
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leave Ngumbi, it pleased the mighty Quengueza 
to say no; and when Ananga’s lover went off 
in spite of the royal commands, he was over- 
taken and brought back. Do not imagine that 
the princess was about to institute a suit for 
breach of promise of marriage. Her lover had 
promised nothing, except a great number of 
trinkets, which he had already given; and, 
moreover, on the Rembo women do not sue. 
“Would you like to come with me to my 


o” 


country ?” asked the traveler of his princess, the 
evening after his forcible return, and received 
for reply: ‘‘I am a bundle; if my father tells 
you to take me, I am taken; if my father tells 
you to leave me, I am left. Man is the mas- 
ter.” 

But on this evening he was curions to Jearn 
why she loved him, as she confessed, with such 
blushes as a princess may blush, better than any 
of her own people. 
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*** Why do you love me better than black men, 
Ananga ?’” 
She hesitated to answer. 


could not tell why. But I made her fond of 


me; perhaps it was some fetich which I had | 


given her. She was only a poor black girl; 
how was she to know all the arts of a great 
white man? 


* Ah, thought I, not without a little self-com- | 
placency, love is indeed_a fetich which no phi- | 


losopher can define, and Phich may be concealed 
in a look, in a smile, in a word; which— 

** Ananga’s musical laugh interrupted my 
meditations. She was chattering something to 
Mafuk with vast noise and volubility. Now 
savages can not speak without a pantomime of 
eyes and hands, which often renders language 
superfluous. Ananga was touching her beads 
and cloth, glancing at me, and laughing im- 
moderately. 

‘¢¢ What is she saying, Mafuk ?’ said I. 

‘*My grave tone warned Ananga. She said 
something in a low, quick tone to Mafuk; but 
as she put her fingers on her lips at the same 
time, I easily guessed the meaning of her words. 

‘**She is asking you not to tell me, Mafuk ; 
but I am your master; do what I order you.’ 

‘** Mafuk, alarmed by my apparent knowledge 
of Mpongwe, and by my imperious tone, con- 
fessed what Ananga had just said, viz., that she 
thought a white face very ugly; that having her 
face wetted with a man’s lips was very improp- 
er, and not nice at all; and, finally, that she 
only liked me because I had a fine canoe and 
servants, and because I had given her plenty of 
beads and some fine satin-stripe cloth. 

**Upon this,” adds Mr. Reade, ‘*I went into 
the house of the slaves, and began to take down 
some words of the Mchaga dialect.” 

It was not without ingenious shifts, nor with- 
out danger, that he at last escaped from Ngumbi. 

It was Mr. Reade’s fortune to go to St. Paul 
de Loanda in an empty slaver; he landed 
after a tedious passage of fifty-six days, which 
would have been made by a steamer in four 
days. He had no friends at St. Paul, no letters 
of introduction, and three and sixpence in his 
pocket. He went ashore hoping to find letters 
at the Consul’s office, but was told that they had 
just been sent back to Fernando Po. Luckily 
the Consul, Mr. Gabriel, was a gentleman, and 
lent him a hundred pounds, furnished with which 
our man about town projected an excursion into 
the interior. 

St. Paul de Loanda is not a charming place. 
The streets are ankle-deep with sand, the pub- 
lic buildings are all decaying, or in statu quo; 
oxen are stalled in the college of the Jesuits. 
The town is garrisoned with convicts, who are 
kept from mutiny by a low diet; if they never- 
theless commit crimes, they are sent into the 
interior, where they catch fever and die. The 
Portuguese have fallen into the native fashion 
and keep seraglios; society is not of the best in 


** At last she said | 
fuintly that she loved me better than them, she | 


| sense, what Mr. Douglas said Vermont was, g 
| good place to go away from. 

Mr. Reade determined on a visit to the inte. 
rior of Angola. He procured for guide a mys. 
terious Swiss castaway—a clever fellow, master 
of a dozen languages, a good cook, and a ent- 
| throat; for the rest, intelligent and industrious 
| The style of traveling in Angola is represented 
in the adjoining illustration. The hammock. 
bearers went off at a shuffiing trot; the leader 
had a small stick in his hand, with which he 
beat time like a band-master, and howled: 

Shove him on! 

But is he a good man? 

No, I think he is a stingy fellow. 
Shove him on! 

Let him drop in the road, then. 
No, he has a big stick; 

Shove him on! 

Oh matta-bicho! matta-bicho! 
Who will give me matta-bicho? 

Matta-bicho is a phrase meaning kill-worm 
These people suppbse that their entrails are tor- 
mented by a small worm, which it is necessary 
to kill with raw brandy. The mosquitoes of 
Angola are of a peculiarly malevolent species, 
says Mr. Reade. We remember that Dr. Living. 
stone made the same remark. Why, is a puz- 
zle to our author and beyond his comprehension. 
Perhaps they get less to eat or drink. He re- 
marks also that the alligators are more savage 
Perhaps in that torrid and unbearable clime al! 
animal nature becomes ill-tempered and vindic- 
tive. 

The traveler is well cared for in Angola. At 
frequent intervals are found caravanserais—un- 
furnished hotels without a table d’héte—where a 
policeman—think of a policeman in Africa !— 
makes the sojourners comfortable, and furnishes 
fire and water, The story of Joachim, the in- 
terpreter and steward, forms the most interest- 
ing episode in the journey to Ambaka; but we 
must leave this gentlemanly cut-throat to the 
readers of Mr. Reade’s book. Suffice it to say 
that he had wit, elegance, a virtuous expression 
of countenance, and a fine tenor voice ; that he 
understood excellently the mystery of cooking 
an omelette; and confessed to having murdered 
a rival in Switzerland. 

In a country like Angola, if the annual rains 
set in a week later than the usual time, it be- 
comes a serious matter to the animal inhabit- 
ants. Thus Mr. Reade found birds which had 
evidently perished from drought, and bees at- 
tacked their calabashes of water. On the tenth 
day they reached the goal of their journey, Am- 
baka, and put up at the house of one Senhor 
Mendez, a lawyer, rich, living in a shed, with 
an invalid wife bestowed in an outhouse. Sen- 
hor Mendez was an educated man, took an in- 
terest in European politics, and gravely inquired 
if the Russian war was yet over, and whether 
Lord Palmerston were yet alive. They sell raw- 
hide shoes at a shilling the pair in Ambaka, 
serve Champagne in /igveur glasses, and have 





an ugly habit of secret poisoning. They drink 


St. Paul. In short, it is, though in a different | stale, musty tea, preferring it to excellent na- 
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tive-grown coffee; and once, at the table of 
Senhor Mendez, when Mr. Reade and Joachim 
were taking coffee, their host cried out to one of 
his poor relations, sitting at table, to make haste 
and finish his tea, and then drink*some coffee ; 
**so that”—turning to his guests with a con- 
siderate smile—‘‘if you should be poisoned on 
the road, you may not think it was here.” The 
Senhor was friendly, but one of his neighbors, 
at whose house our author was obliged to sleep, 


ROUT 


with ingenious malignity took the mosquito cur- 
tains from his bed, and left the ‘‘ accursed En- 
glishman” to unbearable torment. 

On his return to Loanda Mr. Reade was seized 
with fever, and got away as fast as he could in 
a steamer to the Cape de Verdes, whence he 
traveled to the Senegambia, and visited the 
French, whom he found a jollier and more en- 
durable people than the Portuguese. On the 
passage he interpolates a chapter on the great 
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Congo Empire, which is pleasant reading though | 
searcely to be believed. However, if not true, | 
it is ‘* well found,” and a history of the interior 
of Africa constructed in the same style would 
be a very amusing book. 

The French carry their national habits with | 
them into every country where they settle. When 
Mr. Reade landed in the Casemanche, at Goree, 
he went immediately to a pension, where he 
found a French sea-captain drinking absinthe 


| he found a good library of the French cl: 


at a little table, and a lieutenant trying on a 
new pair of patent-leather boots. He accepted 
an invitation to visit the interior with a French 
trader, at whose house, a hundred miles inland, 
SICS ; 
and a company of marabouts, who had crossed the 
continent as traders, and could tell our traveler 
many marvelons tales: of lions with long manes ; 
of an antelope striped like a zebra—which he 
shot afterward—of a tribe of men on the Ni- 
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ger, who could live several hours under water, | illustration will give the reader some idea, : 

and caught crocodiles alive; and lastly, of the | panied by the caroling, by negroes ignorant of 
wonderful tree Self-fire, whose fruit explodes | English, of some old Christmas chants. Thi 
when ripe with a report like a musket-shot, and is a curious relic of a custom implanted here by 
burns the tree, from whose ashes rises, pheenix- the English when they possessed this region of 
like, a new shoot. Moved by these stories he | the Senegal many years ago. The natives k 
determined upon a journey still further inland, it up without knowing, or caring for, its m 
among the celebrated tribe of Mandingoes. Re- ing. 

turning to the Casemanche on Christmas-eve, The next morning he enjoyed a breakfast 
he was made home-sick by a sight of which an which was certainly eccentric. His French 
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friends had made great preparations to keep up 
Christmas. They began this meal with snails, 
brought from France in barrels filled with flour, 
which preserved them admirably. These were 
accompanied by oysters torn from trees. The 
fish consisted of African soles, carp, and mullet. 
To these followed gazelle cutlets; two small 
monkeys, served cross legged, with liver sauce ; 
stewed iguana—a lizard, and a dish much ad- 
mired; roasted crocodile eggs; some slices of 
smoked elephant, a rarity from the interior; a 
few plates of fried locusts, and some land crabs 
previously fattened ; the breasts of a manatee or 
sea-cow, the mermaid of old sailors; a dish of 
boiled alligator, which had a taste between pork 
and cod, with a musky flavor added; and finally 
some hippopotamus steaks. ‘The dessert con- 
sisted of pine-apples, oranges, roasted plantains, 
silver bananas, pawpaws, and ‘a variety of 
fruits which had long native names, curious 
shapes, and without exception a nasty taste.” 
After such a breakfast dinner was impossible 
—so it formed the only meal of the day. He 
tells some remarkable stories of the dog-faced 
baboon—a fierce animal, which attacks man 
without fear, and has been known, it seems, to 
carry off women, concerning which trait Mr. 
Reade gives a curious story on apparently good 
evidence. In this part of Africa game is plenti- 
ful, though the gorilla is not found there. And 
what is more, he relates an apparently well-au- 
thenticated ghost-story, in which the ghost of 
an unlucky surgeon Beale was seen by a dozen 
persons on a dozen different occasions. This 
occurred at Macarthy’s Island on the Gambia. 
From there he went to the Senegal; of the cus- 
toms of the Fullahs, the Mohammedan tribe 


found there, he gives a full and very interesting | 


account. 

Among the French, who are settled in the 
country, or who garrison it, cleanliness is a 
boon not obtainable without personal effort; at 
the Governor's table every guest cleaned his own 
plate, and Mr. Reade tells a ghastly story of 
diuing with a friend, and catching the young 
scamp who waited on the table cleaning the 
plates by licking them with his tongue. The 
red ants in this country are very fatal to houses, 
wooden, chests, paper, elephants, leopards, and 
even Scotchmen ; a few years ago they ate up a 
gentleman of this nation, who had unfortunately 
taken a bottle of brandy too much. 

The Senegal and Gambia are subject to great 
floods, in which the waters cover all the sur- 





rounding country, and cause such scenes ag 
that which he has depicted in an illustration 
All the beasts of the forests, tamed by ¢, ar 
crouch, terror-stricken, together upon the hj, % 
est points of land. Such a scene gives one ¢, 
understand under what influences the anin 
entered the ark of Father Noah.  Sergean; 
Boivin told him that once, during a flood, }¢ 
|came upon a little island in the watery waste 
where were found amicably reposing togethe; 
two lions, a leopard, some monkeys and hyenas. 
| two antelopes, and a wild boar. The Sergeant 
confessed without a blush that ‘all of these 
they killed withowt difticulty.” 

| In this region he heard of a female Napoleon, 
concerning whose exploits he has some remark. 
| able incidents to tell. This Amazon, the Queen 
of the Jagas, is said to have been brave as th; 
lion was supposed to be before Dr. Livingston 
exploded him. She is reported to have or- 
dered a massacre of all male children, and 
attempted to found an Amazon empire; she 
had a cruel habit of dining on her lovers; andj 
finally a prudent lover—if there are such beings 
—poisoned her. Those who choose may be- 
lieve this story of the Queen of the Jagas, 
which is told at considerable length, and js 
amusing even if scarcely credible. Nor will 
the reader skip the chapter devoted to the fabu- 
lous monsters of Africa—the roc, the unicorn 

and the tailed men, concerning whose existenc 
there are various stories, gathered up by the in- 
dustrious club-man. Concerning the tails of 
| the Niam-Niams, he cites the evidence of one 
Mahammah, who had seen them, and describes 
| the caudal appendage as about forty centimetn 

}in length, and two or three in diameter—and 
without hair. The owners of these tails ar 
cannibals, live in holes in the rocks, go naked, 
are of a deep black, file their teeth, and make 
fire by means of a stone which they find in thei: 
country. They fight with clubs, bows and ar- 
rows, and assegais ; cultivate rice and corn, and 
some fruits; have woolly hair; and are killed 
by their neighbors because they have tails. Mr 
Reade gives a good deal of very interesting in- 
formation concerning these people. 

Finally, says Mr. Reade, ‘‘I found that a 
tour in Africa, where one is always on the move, 
is as expensive as traveling in Europe. I also 
began to observe that the little dwelling which 
I sent from Providence was getting sadly out of 
repair. Iwas what the French call fatigué, and 


lals 








we ‘used up.’ I resolved to return.” 
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TEW YORK does well to celebrate the anni- 
N versary of the day when the British troops 
evacuated the city ; for it was in truth the birth- 
day of all that we now mean by the City of New 
York. One hundred and seventy-four years had 
elapsed since Hendrick Hudson landed upon the 
shores of Manhattan; but the town could only 
boast a population of twenty-three thousand, In 
ten years the population doubled; in twenty years 
trebled. Washington Irving was a baby seven 
months old, at his father’s house in William 
Street, on Evacuation Day, the 2 
ber, 1783. On coming of age he found himself 
the inhabitant of a city containing a population 
of seventy thousand. When he died, at the age 


of seventy-five, more than a million of people 
inhabited the congregation of cities which form | 


the metropolis of America. 

The beginnings of great things are #lways in- 
teresting to us. New Yorkers, at least, can not 
read without emotion the plain, matter-of-fact 


accounts in the old newspapers of the manner in 
which the city of their pride changed masters. | 


Journalism has altered its modes of procedure 
since that memorable day. No array of head- 
ings in large type called the attention of readers 
to the details of this great event in the history 


of their town, and no editorial article in extra | 


leads commented upon it. The newspapers print- 
ed the merest programme of the proceedings, 
with scarcely a comment of their own; and, 
having done that, they felt that their duty was 
done, for no subsequent issue contains an allu- 
sion to the subject. Perhaps the reader will be 
gratified by a perusal of the account of the evac- 
uation as given in Rivington’s Gazette of Novem- 
ber 26, 1783. 


New York November 26:—Yesterday in the Morning | 


the American Trocps marched from Haerlem, to the Bow- 
ery-Lane—They remained there until about One o’Clock, 
when the British Troops left the Posts in the Bowery, and 
the American Troops marched into, and took Possession 
of the City, in the following Order, viz. 


5th of Novem- | 





+ 

BURR. 

. A Corps of Dragoons 

Advanced Guard of Light Infantry. 
3. A Corps of Artillery 
. Battalion of Light Infantry. 

Battalion of Massachusetts Troops, 

3. Rear Guard 

After the Troops had taken Possession of the City, th 
GENERAL [Washington] and Governor (Geo ge Clinton} 
made their Public Entry in the following Manner: 

1 Their Excellencies the General and Governor, 
their Suites, on Horseback 

2 The Lieutenant-Governor, and the Members cf the 
Council, for the Temporary Government of tie Southern 
District, four a-breast. 

3. Major General Knox, and the Officers of the Army, 
eight a-breast 

4. Citizens on Horseback, eight a-breast. 

The Speaker of the Assembly, and Citizens, on Foot, 
eight a-breast 

Their Excellencies the Governor and Commander in 
Chief were escorted by a Body of West-Chester Light 
Horse, under the command of Captain Delavan, 

The Procession proceeded down Queen - Street 
Pearl), and through the Broadway, to Cape's Tavern 
The Governor gave a public Dinner at Frawnces's Tav 
ern; at which the Commander in Chief and other General 

Officers were present. 

After Dinner, the following Toasts were drank by the 
Company: 

1. The United States of America. 

2. His most Christian Majesty. 

The United Netherlands. 
. The King of Sweden. 
The American Army 
. The Fleet and Armies of France, which have served 
in America. 

7. The Memory of those Heroes, who have fallen for our 
Freedom. 

8. May our Country be grateful to her military children 

9. May Justice support what Courage has gained 

10. The Vindicators of the Rights of Mankind in ever; 
Quarter of the Globe 

11 May America be an Asylum to the persecuted of th« 
Earth. 

12. May a close Union of the States guard the Templ 
they have erected to Liberty. 

13. May the Remembrance of Tas DAY be a Lesson tx 
Princes, 

The arrangement and whole conduct of this march, with 
the tranquillity which succeeded it, through the day and 
night, was admirable! and the grateful citizens will eve: 

el the most affectionate impressions, from that elegant 
| and efficient disposition which prevailed through the whole 
event. 


) 


with 


{now 


Such was the journalism of that primitive day 
| The sedate Rivington, for so many years the 
| Tory organ, was in no humor, we may suppose, 
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to chronicle the minor events of the occasion, even | 


if he had not considered them beneath the dig- 
nity of his vocation. He says nothing of the 
valiant matron in Chatham Row who, in the 
impatience of her patriotism, hoisted the Amer- 


ican flag over her door two hours before the stip- | 
ulated moment, noon, and defended it against a | 


British provost officer with her broomstick. Nor 
does he allude to the great scene at the princi- 
pal flag-staff, which the retiring garrison had 
plentifully greased, and from which they had 
removed the blocks and halyards, in order to re- 
tard the hoisting of the stars and stripes. He 
does not tell us how a gailor boy, with a line 
around his waist and a pocket full of spikes, 
hammered his way to the top of the staff, and 
restored the tackling by which the flag was flung 
to the breeze before the barges containing the 
British rear-guard had reached the fleet. It was 
a sad day for Mr. Rivington, and he may be ex- 
cused for not dwelling upon its incidents longer 
than stern duty demanded. 

The whole State of New York had been wait- 
ing impatiently for the evacuation of the City. 
Many hundreds of the old Whig inhabitants, who 
had fled at the entrance of the English troops 
seven years before, were eager to come again 
into possession of their homes and property, and 
resume their former occupations. Many new 
enterprises waited only for the departure of the 
troops to be entered upon. A large number 
of young men were looking. to New York as 
the scene of their future career. Albany, which 


had served as the temporary capital of the State, 


was full of lawyers, law-students, retired sol- 
diers, merchants, and mechanics, who were 
prepared to remove to New York as soon as Riv- 
ington’s Gazette should inform them that the 
British had really left, and General Washington 
taken possession. As in these days certain prom- 
ises to pay are to be fulfilled six months after 
the United States shall have acknowledged the 
independence of a certain Confederacy, so at 
that time it was a custom for leases and other 
compacts to be dated from ‘‘ the day on which the 
British troops shall leave New York.” Among 
the young men in Albany who were intending 
to repair to the city were two retired officers of 
distinction, ALEXANDER HaMILTon, a student 
at law, and Aaron Burr, then in the second 
year of his practice at the bar. (James Kent 
and Epwarp Livineston were also students 
of law in Albany at that time.) The old 
Tory lawyers being all exiled or silenced there 
was a promising field in New York for young ad- 
vocates of talent, and these two young gentle- 
men had both contracted marriages which ne- 
cessitated speedy professional gains. Hamilton 
had won the daughter of General Schuyler. Burr 
was married to the widow of a British officer, 
whose fortune was a few hundred pounds and 
two fine strapping boys fourteen and sixteen 
years of age. 

And Burr was himself a father. Tnroposta, 
**his only child,” was born at Albany in the 
spring of 1783. When the family removed to New 
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York in the following winter, and took up their 
abode in Maiden Lane—‘‘ the rent to commence 
when the tr ops leave the city”—she was an en 
gaging infant of seven or eight months. w, 
may infer something of the circumstances an 
prospects of her father when we know that }; 
had ventured upon a house of which the ren; 
was two hundred pounds a year. We find hi 
removing, a year or two after, to a mansio; 
at the corner of Cedar and Nassau streets, +}, 
garden and grapery of which were among th 
finest in the thickly-settled portion of the city 
Fifty years after he had still an office within 
very few yards of the same spot, though all trace 
of the garden of Theodosia’s childhood had long 
ago disappeared. She was a child of affluence 
Not till she had left her father’s house did q 
shadow of misfortune darken its portals. Abund- 
ance and elegance surrounded her from her ip- 
fancy, and whatever advantages in education and 
training wealth can procure for a child she had 
At the same time her father's 
Vigilant stoicism guarded her from the evils at. 
tendant upon a too easy acquisition of things 
pleasant and desirable. 

She was born into a happy home. Even if 
we had not the means of knowing something of 
the character of her mother, we might still infer 
that she must have possessed qualities singu- 
larly attractive to induce a man in the position 
of Burr to undertake the charge of a family at 
the outset of his career. She was neither hand- 
some nor young, nor had she even the advant- 
age of good health. A scar disfigured her face. 
Burr—the brilliant and celebrated Burr—h 
of an honored name, had linked his rising for- 
tunes with an invalid and her boys. The event 
most abundantly justified his choice, for in all 
the fair island of Marhattan there was not a 
hapjier family than his, nor one in which hayp- 
piness was more securely founded in the diligent 
discharge of duty. The twelve years of his mar- 
ried life were his brightest and best; and among 
the last words he ever spoke were a pointed dec- 
laration that his wife was the best woman and 
the finest lady he had ever knowr. It was her 
cultivated mind that drew him toher. ‘It was 
a knowledge of your mind,” he once wrote her, 
‘*which first inspired me with a respect for that 
of your sex, and with some regret I confess, thet 
the ideas you heve often heard me express in 
favor of female intellectual power are founded 
in what I have imagined more than in what I 
have seen, except in you.” 

In those days an educated woman was among 
the rarest of rarities. The wives of many of our 
most renowned revolutionary leaders were surpris- 
ingly illiterate. Except the noble wife of John 
Adams, whose letters form so agreeable an oasis 
in the published correspondence of the time, it 
would be difficult to mention the name of one 
lady of the revolutionary period who could have 
been a companion to the mind of a man of cul- 
ture. Mrs. Burr, on the contrary, was the equal 
of her kusband in literary discernment, and his 
superior in moral judgment, Her remarks, in 

















a letters to her husband, upon the popular au- 
thors of the day, Chesterfield, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
and others, show that she could correct as well 
1s sympathize with her husband’s taste. She 
sould enjoy the wit of Voltaire without being 
erverted by his scofting. She relished all of 
‘hesterfield except the ‘‘indulzence,” which 
Burr thought essential. She had a weakness 
for Rousseau, but was not deluded by his senti- 
nentality. She enjoyed Gibbon without stum- 
Lee at his fifteenth and sixteenth chapters. 

The home of Theodosia presents to us a pleas- 
nz scene of virtuous industry. * The master of 
the house, always an indomitable worker, was 
n the full tide of a successful career at the bar. 
His two step-son> were employed in his office, | 
ind one of them frequently accompanied him in 
his journeys to distant courts as clerk or amanu- | 
nsis. No father could have been more generous | 
yr more thoughtful than he was for these father- 
jess youths, and they appeared to have cherished 
for him the liveliest affection. Mrs. Burr shared 
in the labors of the office during the absence of 
ner lord. All the affairs of this happy family 
moved in harmony, for love presided at their 
board, inspired their exertions, and made them 
ne. One circumstance alone interrupted their 
felicity, and that was the frequent absence of 
Burr from home on business at country courts ; 
but even these journeys served to call forth 
from all the family the warmest effusions of af- 
fection. 

“ What language can express the joy, the grati- 
tude of Theodosia!" writes Mrs. Burr to her absent 
wusband, in the fifth year of their marriage. ‘ Stage 
ifter stage without a line. Thy usual punctuality 
zave room for every fear; various conjectures filled 
very breast. One of our sons was to have depart- 
ed to-day in quest of the best of friends and fathers. 
This morning we waited the stage with impatieuce. 
Shrouder went frequently before it arrived; at 
length returned—no let/er. We were struck dumb 
with disappointment. Barton [eldest son } set out 
to inquire who were the passengers; in a very few 
ninutes returned exulting—a packet worth the 
treasures of the universe. Joy brightened every 
face; all expressed their past anxieties, their pres- 
ent happiness. To enjoy was the first result. Each 
made choice of what they could best relish. Por- 
ter, sweet wine, chocolate, and sweetmeats made 
the most delightful repast that could be enjoyed 
without thee. The servants were made to feel their 
lord was well; are at this instant toasting his health 
ind bounty. While the boys are obeying thy dear 
ommands, thy Theodosia flies to speak her heart- 
felt joy—her Aaron safe—mistress of the heart she 
idores, can she ask more? Has Heaven more to 
zrant ?” 

What a pleasing picture of a hgppy family 
‘irele is this, and how rarely are the perils of a 
second marriage so completely overcome! It 
was in such a warm and pleasant nest as this 
that Theodosia Burr passed the years of her 
thildhood. 

Charles Lamb used to say that babies had no 
right to our regard merely as babies, but that 
every child had a character of its own by which 
it must stand or fall in the esteem of disinterest- 
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edobservers. ‘Theodosia was a beautiful and for- 
ward child, formed to be the pet and pride ofa 
household. ‘‘ Your dear little Theo,” wrote her 
mother in her third year, “ grows the most en- 
gaging child vou ever saw. It is impossible to 
see her with indifference.”” From her earliest 
years she exhibited that singular fondness for 
her father which afterward became the ruling 
passion of her life, and which was to undergo 
the severest tests that filial affection has ever 
known. When she was but three years of age 
her mother would write: ‘“ Your dear little 
daughter seeks you twenty times a day; calls 
you to your meals, and will not suffer your chair 
to be filled by any of the family.” And again: 
‘* Your dear little Theodosia can not hear you 
spoken of without an apparent melancholy ; in- 
somuch that her nurse is obliged to exert her 
invention™ to divert her, and myself avoid to 
mention you in her presence. She was one 
whole day indifferent to every thing but your 
name. Her attachment is not of a common 
nature.” 

Here was an inviting opportunity for devel- 
oping an engaging infant into that monstrous 
thing, a spoiled child. She was an only daugh- 
ter in a family of which all the members but 
herself were adults, and the head of which was 
among the busiest of men. 

But Aaron Burr, amidst all the toils of his 
profession, and in spite of the distractions of 
political strife, made the education of his daugh- 
ter the darling object of his existence. Hunt- 
ers tell us that pointers and hounds inherit the 
instinct which renders them such valuable allies 
in the pursuit of game; so that the offspring of 
a trained dog acquires the arts of the chase with 
very little instruction. Burr’s father was one 
of the most zealous and skillful of schoolmas- 
ters, and from him he appears to have derived 
that pedagogic cast of character which led him, 
all his life, to take so much interest in the train- 
ing of protézés. There was never a time in 
his whole career when he had not some youth 
upon his hands to whose education he was de- 
voted. His system of training, with many ex- 
cellent points, was radically defective. Its de- 
fects are sufficiently indicated when we say that 
it was pagan, not Christian. Plato, Socrates, 
Cato, and Cicero, might have pronounced it 
good and sufficient: St. John, St. Augustine, 
and all the Christian host would have lamented 
it as fatally defective. But if Burr educated his 
child as though she were a Roman girl, her mo- 
ther was with her during the first eleven years 


| of her life, to supply, in some degree, what was 


wanting in the instructions of her father. 

Burr was a stoic. He cultivated hardness. 
Fortitude and fidelity were his favorite virtues. 
The seal which he used in his correspondence 
with his intimate friends, and with them only, 
was descriptive of his character and prophetic of 
his destiny. It was a*Rock, solitary in the midst 
of a tempestuous ocean, and bore the inscrip- 
tion, ** Nee flatu nec fluct:”—neither by wind 
nor by wave. It was his principle to steel him- 
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self against the inevitable evils of life. If we 
were asked to select from his writings the sen- 
tence which contains most of his characteristic 
way of thinking, it would be one which he wrote 
in his twenty-fourth year to his future wife: 
‘¢That mind is truly great which can bear with 
equanimity the trifling and unavoidable vexa- 
tions of life, and be affected only by those which 
determine our substantial bliss.” He utterly de- 
spised all complaining even of the greatest ca- 
lamities. He even experienced a kind of proud 
pleasure in enduring the fierce obloquy of his 
later years. One day, near the close of his life, 
when a friend had told him of some new scandal 
respecting his moral conduct, he said: ‘* That’s 
right, my child, tell me what they say. I like 
to know what the public say of me—the great 
public!” Such words he would utter without 
the slightest bitterness, speaking of the great 
public as a humorous old grandfather might of 
a wayward, foolish, good little child. 

So, at the dawn of a career which promised 
nothing but glory and prosperity, surrounded by 
all the appliances of ease and pleasure, he was 
solicitous to teach his child to do and to endure. 
He would have her accustomed to sleep alone, 
and to go about the house in the dark. Her 
breakfast was of bread and milk. He was reso- 
lute in exacting the less agreeable tasks, such as 
arithmetic. He insisted upon regularity of hours. 
Upon going away upon a journey he would leave 
written orders for her tutors, detailing the em- 
ployments of each day; and, during his ab- 
sence, a chief topic of his letters was the les- 
sons of the children. Chi/dren—for, that his 
Theodosia might have the advantage of a com- 
panion in her studies, he adopted the little Na- 
talie, a French child, whom he reared to wo- 
manhood in his house. ‘‘The letters of our 
dear children,” he would write, ‘‘ are a feast. 
To hear that they are employed, that no time is 
absolutely wasted, is the most flattering of any 
thing that could be told me of them. It in- 
sures their affection, or is the best evidence of 
it. It insures, in its consequences, every thing 
I am ambitious of in them. Endeavor to pre- 
serve regularity of hours; it conduces exceed- 
ingly to industry.” And his wife would an- 
swer: ‘‘I really believe, my dear, that few pa- 
rents can boast of children whose minds are so 
prone to virtue. I see the reward of our assi- 
duity with inexpressible delight, with a gratitude 
few experience. My Aaron, they have grateful 
hearts.” Or thus: ‘*Theo [seven years old] ci- 
phers from five in the morning until eight, and 
also the same hours in the evening. This pre- 
vents our riding at those hours.” 

When Theodosia was ten years old Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s eloquent little book, ‘‘ A Vin- 
dication of the Rights of Woman,” fell into 
Burr’s hands. He was so powerfully struck by 
it that he sat up nearly all night reading it. He 
showed it to all his friends. ‘‘Is it owing to 
ignorance or prejudice,” he wrote, ‘‘ that I have 
not yet met a single person who had discovered 
or would allow the merit of this work?” The 


work, indeed, was fifty years in advance of the 
time ; for it anticipated all that is rational jn the 
opinions respecting the position and education 
of women which are now held by the ladies who 
are stigmatized as the Strong-minded, as well 
as by John Mill, Herbert Spencer, and othe; 
economists of the modern school. It demand. 
ed fair play for the understanding of women, 
It proclaimed the essential equality of the sexes. 
It denounced the awful libertinism of that age 
and showed that the weakness, the ignorance. 
the vanity, and the seclusion of women prepared 
them to become the tool and minion of bad 
men’s lust. It criticised ably the educationg| 
system of Rousseau, and, with still more sever. 
ity, the popular works of bishops and priests, 
who chiefly strove to inculcate an abject submis. 
sion to man as the rightful lord of the sex. ]; 
demonstrated that the sole possibility of wo- 
man’s elevation to the rank of man’s equal and 
friend was in the cultivation of her mind, and i; 
the thoughtful discharge of the duties of her lot 
It is a really noble and brave little book, unde- 
serving of the oblivion into which it has fall- 
en. No intelligent woman, no wise parent wit! 
daughters to rear, could read it now without 
pleasure and advantage. 


‘* Meekness,” she says, ‘‘ may excite tenderness 
and gratify the arrogant pride of man; but th 
lordly caresses of a protector will not gratify a no 
ble mind that pants and deserves to be respected. 
Fondness is a poor substitute for friendship.”... 
‘* A girl whose spirits have not been damped by 
activity, or innocence tainted by false shame, will 
always be a romp, and the doll will never excit 
attention unless confinement allows her no alterna- 
tive.”....** Most of the women, in the circle of my 
observation, who have acted like rational creatures, 
have accidentally been allowed to run wild, as some 
of the elegant formers of the fair sex would insinu- 
ate.”....‘*Men have better tempers than women 
because they are occupied by pursuits that interest 
the head as well as the heart. I never knew a weak 
or ignorant person who had a good temper.”... 
‘Why are girls to be told that they resemble an- 
gels, but to sink them below women? They are 
told that they are only like angels when they are 
young and beautiful; consequently it is their per- 
sons, not their virtues, that procure them this hom- 
age.”.... It is in vain to attempt to keep the heart 
pure unless the head is furnished with ideas.”.... 
‘*Would ye, O my sisters, really possess modesty, 
ye must remember that the possession of virtue, of 
any denomination, is incompatible with ignorance 
and vanity! Ye must acquire that soberness of 
mind which the exercise of duties and the pursuit 
of knowledge alone inspire, or ye will still remain 
in a doubtful, dependent situation, and only be love: 
while ye ere fair! The downcast eye, the rosy 
blush, the retjring grace, are all proper in their 
season ; but modesty being the child of reason can 
not long exist with the sensibility that is not tem- 
pered by reflection.”....‘‘ With what disgust have 
I heard sensible women speak of the wearisom« 
confinement which they endured at school. Not 
allowed, perhaps, to step out of one broad path in a 
superb garden, and obliged to pace, with steady de- 
portment, stupidly backward and forward, holding 
up their heads and turning out their toes, with 
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per: 
shoulders braced back, instead of bounding forward, | 
as nature directs to complete her own design, in the 
yarious attitudes so conducive to health. The pure 
animal spirits, which make both mind and body 
shoot out and unfold the tender blossoms of hope, are 
ed sour and vented in vain wishes or pert re- 
pinings, that contract the faculties and spoil the 
temper; else they mount to the brain, and sharp- 
ening the understanding before it gains proportion- 
able strength, produce that pitiful cunning which 
jisgracefully characterizes the female mind—and, 
[ fear, will ever characterize it while women re- 
main the slaves of power.” 


turn 


In the spirit of this book Theodosia’s educa- 
tion was conducted. Her mind had fair play. 
Her father took it for granted that she could 
learn what a boy of the same age could learn, 
and gave her precisely the advantages which he 
would have given a son. Besides the usual ac- 
comptishments, French, music, dancing, and 
riding, she learned to read Virgil, Horace, Ter- 
ence, Lucian, Homer, in the original. 
pears to have read all of Terence and Lucian, a 
great part of Horace, all the Iliad, and large por- 
tions of the Odyssey. ‘‘ Cursed effects,” ex- 
claimed her father once, ‘‘ of fashionable educa- 
tion, of which both sexes are the advocates, and 
yours eminently the victims. If I could fore- 
see that Theo would become a mere fashiona- 
ble woman, with all the attendant frivolity and 
vacuity of mind, adorned with whatever grace 
and allurement, I would earnestly pray God to 
take her forthwith hence. But I yet hope by 
her to convince the world what neither sex ap- 


She ap- 


pears to believe, that women have souls.” 
How faithfully, how skillfully he labored to 
kindle and nourish the intelligence of his child 


his letters to her attest. He was never too busy 
to spare a half hour in answering her letters. 
In a country court-room, in the Senate-chamber, 
he wrote her brief and sprightly notes, correct- 
ing her spelling, complimenting her style, re- 
proving her indolence, praising her industry, 
commenting on her authors. Rigorous task- 
master as he was, he had a strong sense of the 
value of just commendation, and he continued 
to mingle praise very happily with reproof. A | 
few sentences from his letters to her will serve 
to show his manner. 


(In her tenth year.)—‘‘I rose up suddenly from 
the sofa, and rubbing my head, ‘ What book shall 
I buy for her?" said I to myself. ‘She reads so | 
much and so rapidly that it is not easy to find proper 
and amusing French books for her; and yet I am 
so flattered with her progress in that language that 

- Tam resolved she shall, at all events, be gratified. 
Indeed I owe it to her.’ So after walking once or 
twice briskly across the floor, I took my hat and 
sallied out, determined not to return till I had pur- 
chased something. It was not my first attempt. I 
went into one bookseller’s shop after another. I 
found plenty of fairy tales and such nonsense, fit 
for the generality of children nine or ten years old. 
‘These,’ said I, ‘will never do. Her understand- 
ing begins to be above such things ;’ but I could see 
nothing that I would offer with pleasure to an tnte/- | 
ligent, well-informed girl nine years old. I began | 
to be discouraged. The hour of dining was come. 

Vor. XXIX.—No. 171.—U ’ 


| prove. 
| She became nearly all that his heart or his pride 
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‘But I will search a little lenger.. I persevered. 
At last I found it. I found the very thing I sought. 
It is contained in two volumes octavo, handsomely 
bound, and with prints and registers. It is a work 
of fancy, but replete with instruction and amuse- 
ment. I must present it with my own hand.” 


He advised her to keep a diary, and to give 
her an idea of what she should record he wrote 


for her such a journal of one day as he should 
like to receive. 


Plan of the Journal.—‘‘ Learned 230 lines, which 


| finished Horace. Heigh-ho for Terence and thé Greek 


Grammar to-morrow. Practiced two hours less 
thirty-five minutes, which I begged off. Howlett 
(dancing-master) did not come. Began Gibbon last 
evening. I find he requires as much study and at- 
tention as Horace; so I shall not rank the reading 
of him among amusements. Skated an hour; fell 
twenty times, and find the advantage of a hard 
head. Ma better—dined with us at table, and is 
still sitting up and free from pain.” 


She was remiss in keeping her journal; re- 
miss, too, in writing to her father, though he 
reminded her that he never let one of Aer letters 
remain unanswered a day. He reproved her 
sharply. ‘‘ What,” said he, ‘‘can neither af- 
fection nor civility induce you to devote to me 
the small portion of time which I have required ? 
Are authority and compulsion then the only en- 
gines by which you can be moved? For shame, 
Theo. Do not give me reason to think so ill of 
you.” 

She reformed. In her twelfth year, her fa- 
ther wrote: ‘‘Io triumphe! there is not a wor 
mispelled either in your journal or letter, which 
can not be said of one you ever wrote before.” 
And again: ‘‘When you want punctuality in 
your letters, I am sure you want it in every 
thing; for you will constantly observe that you 
have the most leisure when you do the most 
business. Negligence of one’s duty produces 
a self-dissatisfaction which unfits the mind for 
every thing, and ennui and peevishness are the 
never-failing consequence.” 

His letters abound in sound advice. There 
is scarcely a passage in them which the most 
scrupulous and considerate parent could disap- 
Theodosia heeded well his instructions 


desired. 

During the later years of her childhood, her 
mother was grievously afflicted with a cancer, 
which caused her death in 1794, before Theodo- 
sia had completed her twelfth year. From that 
time, such was the precocity of her character, that 
she became the mistress of her father’s house 
and the companion of his leisure hours. Con- 
tinuing her studies, however, we find her in 
her sixteenth vear translating French comedies, 
reading the Odyssey at the rate of two hundred 
lines a day, and about to begin the Iliad, ‘‘The 
happiness of my life,” writes her father, ‘ de- 
pends upon your exe ; for what else, for 
whom else, do I live md, later, when all 
the world supposed whole soul was ab- 
sorbed in getting New York ready to vote for 
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Jefferson and Burr, he told her that the ideas | object of her affection could be faithfy] Against 
of which she was the subject that passed daily an execrating world—faithful even unto death 
through his mind would, if committed to writ-| Burr maintained at that time two establish. 
ing, fill an octavo volume. | ments, one in the city, the other a mile and a 
Who so happy as Theodosia? Whoso fortu-! half out of town on the banks of the Hudson 
nate? The young ladies of New York, at the} Richmond Hill was the name of his country 
close of the last century, might have been par- | seat, where Theodosia resided during the } 
doned for envying the lot of this favorite child | years of her youth. 
of one who then seemed the favorite child of for- 
tune. Burr had been a Senator of the United | columns, and stood on a hill facing the river 
States as soon as he had attained the age de-| in the midst of a lawn adorned with anci nt 
mandéd by the Constitution. As a lawyer he| trees and trained shrubbery. The grounds, 
was second in ability and success to no man; | which extended to the water’s edge, comprised 
in reputation, to none but Hamilton, whose | about a hundred and sixty acres. Those who 
services in the Cabinet of General Washington | now visit the site of Burr's abode, at the corner 
had given him great celebrity. Aged members | of Charlton and Varick streets, behold a wilder. 
of the New York bar remember that Burr alone | ness of very ordinary houses covering a dead 
was the antagonist who could put Hamilton to| level. The hill has been pared away, the ponds 
his mettle. When other lawyers were employed | filled up, the river puslied away a long distance 
against him Hamilton's manner was that of a| from the ancient shore, and every one of the 
man who felt an easy superiority to the de-| venerable trees is gone. The city shows no 
mands upon him; he took few notes; he was spot less suggestive of rural beauty. But Rich. 
playful and careless, relying much upon the | mond Hill, in the days of Hamilton and Bun, 
powerful declamation of his summing up. But! was the finest country residence on the island 
when Burr was in the case, Burr the wary, the | of Manhattan. The wife of John Adams, who 
vigilant, who was never careless, never inatten- | lived there in 1790, just before Burr bought it, 
tive, who came into court only after an absolute-| and who had recently traveled in the loveliest 
ly exhaustive preparation of his case, who held | counties of England, speaks of it as a situation 
declamation in contempt, and knew how to| not inferior in natural beauty to the most de. 
qr, ch its effect by a stroke of polite satire, or | licious spot she ever saw. ‘+ The house,” she 
the quiet citation of a fact, then Hamilton was | says, ‘‘is situated upon an eminence; at an 
obliged to have all his wits about him, and he’ agreeable distance flows the noble Hudson, bear- 
was observed to be restless, busy, and serious. ing upon its bosom the fruitful productions 
There are now but two or three venerable men | of the adjacent country. On my right hand 
among us who remember the keen encounters | are fields beautifully variegated with grass and 
of these two distinguished lawyers. The vivid-! grain, to a great extent, like the valley of Honi- 
ness of their recollection of those scenes of sixty | ton, in Devonshire. Upon my left the city 
years ago shows what an impression must have | opens to view, intercepted here and there by a 
been made upon their youthful minds. rising ground and an ancient oak. In front, 
If Hamilton and Burr divided equally between beyond the Hudson, the Jersey shores present 
them the honors of the bar, Burr had the addi-| the exuberance of a rich, well-cultivated soil. 
tional distinction of being a leader of the rising The venerable oaks and broken ground, covered 
Democratic Party; the party to which, at that | with wild shrubs, which surround me, give a 
day, the youth, the genius, the sentiment of | natural beauty to the spot, which is truly en- 
the country were powerfully drawn; the party | chanting. A lovely variety of birds serenade 
which, by his masterly tactics, was about to; me morning and evening, rejoicing in their lib- 
place Mr. Jefferson in the Presidential chair | erty and security; for I have, as much as possi- 
after ten years of ineffectual struggle. | ble, prohibited the grounds from invasion, and 
All this enhanced the éclat of Theodosia’s sometimes almost wished for game laws, when 
position. As she rode about the island on her my orders have not been sufficiently regarded. 
pony, followed at a respectful distance, as the |The partridge, the woodcock, and the pigeon 
custom then was, by one of her father’s slaves are too*great temptations to the sportsmen to 
mounted on a coach-horse, doubtless many a/ withstand.” 
fair damsel of the city repined at her own home-| Indeed the whole island was enchanting in 
lier lot, while she dwelt upon the many advant-| those early days. There were pleasant gar- 
ages which nature and circumstances had be-| dens even in Wall Street, Cedar Street, Nassau 
stowed upon this gifted and happy maiden. | Street; and the Battery, the place of univers- 
She was a beautiful girl. She inherited all | al resort, was one of the most delightful public 
her father’s refined beauty of countenance; also | grounds in the world—as it will be again when 
his shortness of stature; the dignity, grace, and the Spoiler is thrust from the places of power, 
repose of his incomparable manner, too, She | and the citizens of New York come again into 
was a plump, petite, and rosy girl; but there | the ownership of their city. The banks of the 
was that in her gor which became the| Hudson and of the East River were forest- 
daughter of an hhome, and a certain | crowned bluffs, lofty and picturesque, and on 
assured, indeseri ion of face which every favorable site stood a.cottage or a mansion 
seemed to say, Here is a maiden who to the surrounded with pleasant grounds. The letters 
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THEODOSIA BURR. : 2 


pe  aae ——_——_ 
of Theodosia Burr contain many passages ex- 


pressive of her intense enjoyment of the variety, 
the vivid verdure, the noble trees, the heights, 
the pretty lakes, the enchanting prospects, the 
heautiful gardens, which her daily rides brought 
to her view. She was a dear lover of her isl- 
and home. The city had not then laid waste 
‘he beauty of Manhattan. There was only one 
hank in New York, the officers of which shut 
the bank at one o’clock and went home to din- 
ner, returned at three, and kept the bank open 
till five. Much of the business life of the town 
partook of this homely, comfortable, easy-going 
tural spirit. ‘There was a mail twice a week to 
the North, and twice a week to the South, and 
many of the old-fashioned people had time to 
live. 

Not so the younger and newer portion of the 
population. We learn from one of the letters 
of the ill-fated Blennerhassett, who arrived in 
New York from Ireland in 1796, that the people 
were so busy there in making new docky, filling 
jn the swamps, and digging cellars for new 
buildings, as to bring on an epidemic fever and 
ague that drove him from the city to the Jersey 
shore. He mentions, also, that land in the 
State doubled in value every two years, and that 
commercial speculation was carried on with 
such avidity that it was more like gambling 
than trade. It is he that relates the story of the 
adventurer, who, on learning that the yellow- 
fever prevailed fearfully in the West Indies, 
sent thither a cargo of coffins in nests, and that 
no room might be lost filled the smallest with 
gingerbread. The speculation, he assures us, 
was a capital hit; for the adventurer not only 
sold his coffins very profitably, but loaded his 
vessel with valuable woods, which yielded a 
great profit at New York. At that time, also, 
the speculation in lots, corner lots, and lands 
near the city was prosecuted with all the reck- 
lessness which we have been in the habit of sup- 
posing was peculiar to later times. New York 
was New York even in the days of Burr and 
Hamilton. 

As mistress of Richmond Hill Theodosia en- 
tertained distinguished company. Hamilton was 
her father’s occasional guest. Burr preferred 
the society of educated Frenchmen and French 
women to any other, and he entertainéd many 
distinguished exiles of the French Revolation. 
Talleyrand, Volney, Jerome Bouaparte, and 
Louis Philippe were among his guests. Colo- 
nel Stone mentions, in his Life of Brant, that 
Theodosia, in her fourteenth year, in the ab- 
sence of her father, gave a dinner to that chief- 
tain of the forest, which was attended by the 
Bishop of New York, Dr. Hosack, Volney, and 
several other guests of distinction, who greatly 
enjoyed the occasion. Burr was gratified to 
hear with how much grace and good-nature his 
daughter acquitted herself in the entertainment 
ofhercompany. The chief himself was exceed- 
ingly delighted, and spoke of the dinner with 
great animation many years after. 

We have one pleasant glimpse of Theodosia 





in these happy years, in a trifling anecdote pre- 
served by the biographer of Edward Livingston, 
during whose mayoralty the present City Hall 
was begun. ‘The mayor had the pléasure, one 
bright day, of escorting the young lady on board 
a French frigate lying in the harbor. ‘ You 
must bring none of your sparks on board, Theo- 
dosia,”’ exclaimed the pun-loving magistrate ; 
‘*for they have a magazine here, and we shall 
all be blown up.” Oblivion here drops the eur- 
tain upon the gay party and the brilliant scene. 

A suitor appeared for the hand of this fair 
and accomplished girl. It was Joseph Alston 
of South Carolina, a gentleman of twenty-two, 
possessor of large estates in rice plantations and 
sluves, and a man of much spirit and talent. 
He valued his estates at two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. Their courtship was not a long 
one; for though she, as became her sex, checked 
the impetuosity of his advances and argued for 
delay, she was easily convinced by the reasons 
which he adduced for haste. She reminded him 
that Aristotle was of opinion that a man should 
not marry till he was thirty-six. <A fig for 
Aristotle, he replied ; let us regard the tpse dirit 
of no man. It is only want of fortune or want 
of discretion, he continued, that could justify 
such a postponement of married joys. But 
‘* suppose,” he added, ‘‘(mere/y for instance) a 
young man nearly two-and-twenty, already of 
the greatest discretion, with an ample for***ne, 
were to be passionately in love with a young 
lady almost eighteen, equally discreet with him- 
self, and who had a ‘sincere friendship’ for him, 
do you think it would be necessary to make him 
wait till thirty ? particularly where the friends 
on both sides were pleased with the match.” 

She toid him, also, that some of her friends 
who had visited Charleston had described it as 
a city where the yellow-fever and the ‘yells of 
whipped negroes, which assail your ears from 
every house,” and the extreme heat, rendered 
life a mere purgatory. She had heard, too, that 
in South Carolina the men were absorbed in 
hunting, gaming, and racing ; while the women, 
robbed of their society, had no pleasures but to 
come together in large parties, sip tea, and look 
rim. The ardent swain eloquently defended 
his native State: 

** What !” he exclaimed, ‘‘is Charleston, the most 
delightfully situated city in America, which, entire- 
ly open to the ocean, twice in every twenty-four 
hours is cooled by the refreshing sea-breeze, the 
Montpelier of the South, which annually affords an 
asylum to the planter and the West Indian from 
every disease, accused of heat and unhealthiness ? 
But this is not all, unfortunate citizens of Charles- 
ton; the scream, the yell of the miserable unresist- 
ing African, bleeding under the scourge of relent- 
less power, affords music to your ears! Ah! from 
what unfriendly cause does this arise? Has the 
God of heaven, in anger, here changed the order o! 
nature? Inevery other region, without exception, 
in a similar degree of latitude, the same sun which 
ripens the tamarind and the anana, ameliorates the 
temper, and disposes it to gentleness and kindness. 
In India and other countries not very different iu 
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climate from the southern parts of the United 
States, the inhabitants are distinguished for a soft- 
ness and inoffensiveness of manners, degenerating 
almost to effeminacy ; it is here then, only, that we 
are exempt from the general influence of climate : 
here only that, in spite of it, we are cruel and fero- 
cious! Poor Carolina!” 

And with regard to the manners of the Caro- 
linians he assured the young lady that if there 
was one State in the Union which could justly 
claim superiority to the rest in social refinement 
and the art of elegant living it was South Caro- 
lina, where the division of the people into the 
very poor and the very rich, left to the latter 
class abundant leisure for the pursuit of litera- 
ture and the enjoyment of society : 


“The possession of slaves,” he owns, ‘‘ renders 
them proud, impatient of restraint, and gives them 
a haughtiness of manner which, to those unaccus- | 
tomed to them, is disagreeable ; but we find among 
them a high sense of honor, a delicacy of sentiment, 
and a liberality of mind, which we look for in vain 
in the more commercial citizens of the Northern 
States. The genius of the Carolinian, like the in- 
habitants of all southern countries, is quick, lively, 
and acute; in steadiness and perseverance he is | 
naturally inferior to the native of the North; but 
this defect of climate is often overcome by his am- 
bition or necessity ; and, whenever this happens, 
he seldom fails to distinguish himself. In his tem- 
per he is gay and fond of company, open, generous, 
and unsuspicious ; easily irritated, and quick to re- 
sent even the appearance of insult; but his passion, 
like the fire of the flint, is lighted up and extin- 
guished in the same moment.” 


Such diseussions end only in one way. Theo- 
dosia yielded the points in dispute. At Albany, | 
on the 2d of February, 1801, while the country 
was ringing with the names of Jefferson and | 
Burr, and while the world supposed that Burr 
was intriguing with all his might to defeat the | 
wishes of the people by securing his own elec- 
tion to the Presidency, his daughter was mar- | 
ried. The marriage was thus announced in the | 
New York Commercial Advertiser of February 
ith: 

‘““MARKiED.—At Albany, on tne 2d instant, by the 


Rev. Mr. Jounson, Joseru Aston, of South Carolina, to | 
Tugoposia Burr, only child of Aaron Burt, E-q.” 


They were married at Albany becanse Col- 
onel Burr, being a member of the Legislature, 
was residing at the capital of the State. One| 
week the happy pair passed at Albany. Then | 
to New York; whence, after a few days’ stay, 
they began their long journey southward. Re- 
joined at Baltimore by Colonel Burr, they trav- | 
eled in company to Washington, where, on the | 
4th of March, Theodosia witnessed the inaugu- | 
ration of Mr. Jefferson, and the induction of her | 
father into the Vice-Presidency. Father and | 
child parted a day or two after the ceremony. | 
The only solid consolation, he said in his first | 
letter to her, that he had for the loss of her dear 
companionship, was a belief that she would be | 
happy, and the certainty that they should often 
meet. And, on his return to New York, he 
told her that he hac’ approached his home as 
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he would “the sepulchre of all his friends,” 
**Dreary, solitary, comfortless. It was no longer 
home.” Hence his various schemes of a se wl 
marriage, to which Theodosia urged him, He 
soon had the comfort of hearing that the recep. 
tion of his daughter in South Carolina was ax 
cordial and affectionate as his heart could hay 
wished. 

Theodosia now enjoyed three as happy years 
as ever fell to the lot of a young wife. ‘Tenor. 
ly cherished by her husband, whom she dey: ted. 
ly loved, caressed by society, surrounded by af. 
fectionate and admiring relations, provided boup. 
tifully with all the means of enjoyment, living 
in the summer in the mountains of Carolina, oy 
at the home of her childhood, Richmond Hil}. 
passing the winters in gay and luxurious Charles. 
ton, honored for her own sake, for her father’s. 


| and her husband's, the years glided rapidly by, 
| and she seemed destined to remain to the last 
| Fortune’s favorite child. 
| her hu@band visited Niagara, and penetrated the 


One summer she and 


domain of the chieftain Brant, who gave them 
royal entertainment. Once she had the great 
happiness of receiving her father under her own 
roof, and of seeing the honors paid by the peo- 
ple of the State to the Vice-President. Again 
she spent a summer at Richmond Hill and Sar. 
atoga, leaving her husband for the first time, 
She told him on this occasion that every woman 
must prefer the society of the North to that of 
the South, whatever she might say. ‘‘If she 
denies it she is set down in my mind as insincere 
and weakly prejudiced.” But, like a fond and 
loyal wife, she wrote, ‘‘ Where you are there 
is my country, and in you hre centred all my 
wishes.” 

She was a mother too. That engaging and 
promising boy, Aaron Burr Alston, the delight 
of his parents and of his grandfather, was born 
in the second year of the marriage. This event 
seemed to complete her happiness. For a time, 
it is true, she paid dearly for it by the loss of her 
former robust and joyous health. But the boy 
was worth the price. ‘‘ If I can see without prej- 
udice,” wrote Colonel Burr, ‘‘ there never was a 
finer boy;” and the mother’s letters are full of 
those sweet, trifling anecdotes which mothers love 
to relate of their offspring. Her father still urged 
her to improve her mind, for her own and her 
son’s sake, telling her that all she could learn 
would necessarily find its way to the mind of the 
boy. ‘Pray takc in hand,” he writes, ‘‘some 
book which requires attention and study. You 
will, I fear, lose the habit of study, which would 
be a greater misfortune than to lose your head.” 
He praised, too, the ease, good sense, and spright- 
liness of her letters, and said truly that her style, 
at its best, was not inferior to that of Madame 
de Sévigné. ‘ 

Life is frequently styled a checkered scene. 
But it was the peculiar lot of Theodosia to ex- 
perience during the first twenty-one years of her 
life nothing but prosperity and happiness, and 
during the remainder of her existence nothing 
but misfortune and sorrow. Never had her fa- 
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sher's position seemed so strong and enviable as 
during his tenure of the office of Vice-President ; 
but never had it been in reality so hollow and 
precarious. Holding property valued at two 
hundred thousand dollars, he was so deeply in 
debt that nothing but the sacrifice of his landed 
estate could save him from bankruptcy, At the 
ge of thirty he had permitted himself to be drawn 
‘rom a lucrative and always increasing profes- 
sional business to the fascinating but most cost- 
ly pursuit of political honors. And now, when 
he stood at a distance of only one step from the 
highest place, he was pursued by a clamorous 
host of creditors, and compelled to resort to a 
hundred expedients to maintain the expensive 
establishments supposed to be necessary to a 
Vice-President’s dignity. His political position 
was as hollow as his social eminence. Mr. Jefter- 
son was firmly resolved that Aaron Burr should 
not be his suecessor; and the great families of 


tory over Federalism, were now united to bar the 
further advancement of a man whom they chose 
to regard as an interloper and a parvenu. If 
Burr's private life had been stainless, if his for- 
tune had been secure, if he had been in his heart 


man earnest in the people’s cause, if even his 
talents had been as superior as they were sup- 
posed to be, such a combination of powerful fam- 
ilies and political influence might have retarded, 
but could not have prevented, his advancement; 
for he was still in the prime of his prime, and 
the people naturally side with a man who is the 
architect of his own fortunes. 

On the Ist of July, 1804, Burr sat in the li- 
brary of Richmond Hill writing to Theodosia 
The day was unseasonably cold, and a fire blazed 
upon the hearth. 


the step which made the duel with Hamilton in- 
evitable, though eleven days were to elapse be- 
fore the actual encounter. He was tempted to 
prepare the mind of his child for the event, but 
he forebore. Probably his mind had been wan- 
dering into the past, and recalling his boyhood ; 
for he quoted a line of poetry which he had been 
wont to use in those early days. ‘Some very 
wise man has said,” he wrote, 

“*Oh, fools, who think it solitude to be alone!’ 
This is but poetry. Let us, therefore, drop the 
subject, lest it lead to another, on which I have 
imposed silence on myself.” Then he proceeds, 


in his usual gay and agreeable manner, again | 
urging her to go on in the pursuit of knowledge. | 


His last thoughts before going to the field were 
with her and for her. His last request to her 
husband was that he should do all that in him 
lay to encourage her to improve her mind. 

The bloody deed was done, The next news 
Theodosia received from her father was that he 
was a fugitive from the sudden abhorrence of 
his fellow-citizens; that an indictment for mur- 
der was hanging over his head; that his career 


in New York was, in all probability, over for- | 


ever; and that he was destined to be for a time 


forgave. 
a Republican and a Democrat, if he had been a | 


The lord of the mansion was | 
chilly and serious, An hour before he had taken | 


a wanderer on the earth. Her happy days were 
at an end. She never blamed her father for 
this, or for any act of his; on the contrary, she 
accepted without questioning his own version 
of the facts, and his own view of the morality 
of what he had done. He had formed her mind 
and tutored her conscience. He was her con- 
science. But though she censured him not, 
her days and nights were embittered by anxiety 
from this time to the last day of her life. A 
few months later her father, black with hun-% 
dreds of miles of travel in an open canoe, reach- 
ed her abode in South Carolina, and spent some 
weeks there before appearing for the last time 
in the chair of the Senate; for, ruined as he 
was in fortune and good name, indicted for 
murder in New York and New Jersey, he was 
still Vice-President of the United States, and 
he was resolved to reappear upon the public 


| scene, and do the duty which the Constitution 
New York, whom Burr had united to win the vic- | 


assigned him. 
The Mexican scheme followed. Theodosia 
and her husband were both involved in it. Mr. 


| Alston advanced money for the project, which 


was never repaid, and which, in his will, he 
His entire loss, in consequence of his 
connection with that affair, may be reckoned at 
about fifty thousand dollars. ‘Theodosia entire- 
ly and warmly approved the dazzling scheme. 
The throne of Mexico, she thought, was an ob- 


| ject worthy of her father’s talents, and one 


which would repay him for the loss of a brief 
tenure of the Presidency, and be a sufficient 
triumph over the men who were supposed to 
have thwarted him. Her boy, too—would he 


not be heir-presumptive to a throne? 


The recent publication of the ‘“‘ Blennerhas- 
sett Papers” appears to dispel all that remained 
of the mystery which the secretive Burr chose 
to leave around the object of his scheme. We 
can now say with almost absolute certainty that 
Burr’s objects were the following: The throne 
of Mexico for himself and his heirs; the seiz- 


| ure and organization of Texas as preliminary 


to the grand design. The purchase of lands 
on the Washita was for the threefold purpose 
of veiling the real object, providing a rendez- 
vous, and having the means of tempting and 
rewarding those of the adventurers who were 
not in the secret. We can also now discover 
the designed distribution of honors and places : 
Aaron I., Emperor ; Joseph Alston, Head of the 
Nobility and Chief Minister; Aaron Burr Al- 
ston, heir to the throne; Theodosia, Chief Lady 
of the Court and Empire; Wilkinson, General- 
in-Chief of the Army; Blennerhassett, Embas- 
sador to the Court of St. James; Commodore 
Truxton (perhaps), Admiral of the Navy. ‘There 


+is not an atom of new evidence which warrants 


the supposition that Burr had any design to 
sever the Western States from the Union. If 
he himself had ever contemplated such an event, 
it is almost unquestionable that his followers 
were ignorant of it. 

The scheme exploded. Theodosia and her 
husband had joined him at the home of the 
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Blennerhassetts, and they were near him when 
the President’s proclamation dashed the scheme 
to atoms, scattered the band of adventurers, and 
sent Burr a prisoner to Richmond, charged with 
high treason. Mr. Alston, in a public letter to 
the Governor of South Carolina, solemnly de- 
clared that he was wholly ignorant of any trea- 
sonable design on the part of his father-in-law, 
and repelled with honest warmth the charge of 
pis own complicity with a design so manifestly 
absurd and hopeless as that of a dismemberment 
of the Union, Theodosia, stunned with the un- 


expected blow, returned with her husband to | 


South Carolina, ignorant of her father’s fate. 
He was carried through that State on his way 
to the North, and there it was that he made his 
well-known attempt to appeal to the civil au- 
thorities and get deliverance from the guard of 
soldiers. From Richmond he wrote her a hasty 
note, informing her of his arrest. She and her 
husband joined him soon, and remained with 
him during his trial. 

At Richmond, during the six months of the 
trial, Burr tasted the last of the sweets of pop- 
ularity. The party opposed to Mr. Jefferson 
made his cause their own, and gathered round 
the fallen leader with ostentatious sympathy and 
aid. Ladies sent him bonquets, wine, and daint- 
ies for his table, and bestowed upon his daugh- 
ter the most affectionate and flattering atten- 
tions. Old friends from New York and new 
friends from the West were there to cheer and 
help the prisoner. Andrew Jackson was con- | 


spicuously his friend and defender, declaiming 
in the streets upon the tyranny of the Admin- 
istration and the perfidy of Wilkinson, Burr's 


chief accuser. Washington Irving, then in the 
dawn of his great renown, who had given the 
first efforts of his youthful pen to Burr’s news- 
paper, was present at the trial, full of sympathy 


for a man whom he believed to be the victim | 


of treachery and political animosity. Doubtless 
he was not wanting in compassionate homage 
to the young matron from South Carolina. Mr. 
Irving was then a lawyer, and had been retain- | 
ed as one of Burr’s counsel; not to render serv- | 
ice in the court-room, but in the expectation 
that his pen would be employed in staying the | 
torrent of public opinion that was setting against 
his client. Whether or not be wrote in his be- 
half does not appear. But his private letters, 
written at Richmond during the trial, show 
plainly enough that, if his head was puzzled by 
the confused and contradictory evidence, his 
heart and his imagination were on the side of 
the prisoner. 
Theodosia's presence at Richmond was of | 
more value to her father than the ablest of his 
counsel. Every one appears to have loved, ad- | 
mired, and sympathized with her. ‘‘ You can’t 
think,” wrote Mrs. Blennerhassett, “* with what | 
joy and pride I read what Colonel Burr says | 
of his daughter. I never could love one of my 
own sex as I do her.” Blennerhassett himself | 
was not less her friend. Luther Martin, Burr's 
chief counsel, almost worshiped her. ‘‘I find,” 


wrote Blennerhassett, ‘that Luther Martin’; 
idolatrous admiration of Mrs. Alston is almog, 
as excessive as my own, but far more beneficial 
to his interest and injurious to his judgment, as 
it is the medium of his blind attachment to hor 
father, whose secrets and views, past, pres; m4 
or to come, he is and wishes to remain ignorant 
of. Nor can he see a speck in the character or 
conduct of Alston, for the best of all reag ns 
with him, namely, that Alston has such a wife.” 
It plainly appears, too, from the letters and jouw 


nal of Blennerhassett, that Alston did all in }j 


power to promote the acquittal and aid the fal]. 
en fortunes of Burr, and that he did so, not be- 
cause he believed in him, but because he loyed 
his Theodosia. 

Acquitted by the jury, but condemned at the 
bar of public opinion, denounced by the press, 
abhorred by the Republican party, and still pur- 
sued by his creditors, Burr, in the spring of 1808, 
lay concealed at New York preparing for a se- 
cret flight to Europe. Again his devoted child 
traveled northward to see him once more before 
he sailed. For some weeks both were in the 
city, meefing only by night at the house of some 
tried friend, but exchanging notes and letters 
from hour to hour. One whole night they spent 
together; just before his departure. To her he 
committed his papers, the accumulation of thir- 
ty busy years; and it was she who was to col- 
lect the debts due him, and thus provide for his 
maintenance in Europe. 

Burr was gay and confident to the last, for he 
was strong in the belief that the British Minis 
try would adopt his scheme and aid in tearing 
Mexico from the grasp of Napoleon. Theodosia 
was sick and sorrowful, but bore bravely up and 
won her father’s commendation for her fortitude. 
In one of the early days of June father and 
daughter parted, to meet no more on earth. 

The four years of Burr's fruitless exile were 
to Theodosia years of misery. She could not 
eollect tie debts on which they had relied. The 


|embargo reduced the rice-planters to extreme 


embarrassment. Her husband no longer sym- 
pathized with her in her yearning love for her 


| father, though loving her as tenderly as ever. 


Old friends in New York cooled toward her. 
Her health was precarious. Months passed 
without bringing a word from over the sea; and 
the letters that did reach her, lively and jovial 
as they were, contained no good news. She 


| saw her father expelled from England, wander- 


ing aimless in Sweden and Germany, almost a 
prisoner in Paris, reduced to live on potatoes 
and dry bread; while his own countrymen show- 
ed no signs of relenting toward him. In many 
a tender passage she praised his fortitude. ‘‘1 
witness,” she wrote, in a well-known letter, 
‘‘ your extraordinary fortitude with new wonder 
at every new misfortune. Often, after reflec. 
ing on this subject, you appear to me so superi- 
or, so elevated above all other men; I contem- 
plate you with such a strange mixture of humil- 
ity, admiration, reverence, love, and pride, that 
very little superstition would be necessary to 
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make me worship you as a superior biden; oui 

enthusiasm does your character excite in me. 
When I afterward revert to myself, how insig- 
nificant do my best qualities appear! My vani- 
ty W ould be greater if I had not been placed so 
near yOu ; and yet my pride is our relationship. 
I hi id rather not live than not be the daughter 
of such a man.” 

Mr. Madison was President then. In cther 
days her father had been on terms of peculiar 
intimacy with Madison and his beautiful and 
accomplished wife. Burr, in his later 
used to say that it was he who had brought 
about the match which made Mrs. Madison an 
inmate of the Presidential mansion. With the 
members of Madison’s Cabinet, too, he had 
been socially and politically familiar. When 
Theodosia perceived that her father had no lon- 
ger a hope of success in his Mexican project she 
became anxious for his return to America. But 
against this was the probability that the Admin- 
istration would again arrest him and bring him 
to trial for the third time. Theodosia ventured 
to write to her old friend, Albert Gallatin, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, asking him to interpose 
on her father’s behalf. A letter still more in- 
teresting than this has recently come to light. 
It was addressed by Theodosia to Mrs. Madi- 
son. The coldest heart can not read this elo- 
quent and pathetic production without emotion. 
She writes: 


years, 


*Mapam,—You may perhaps be surprised at receiving 
a letter from one with whom you have had so little inter- 
course for the last few years. But your surprise will cease 
when you recollect that my father, once your friend, is 
now in exile; and that the President only can restore him 
to me and his country. 

“ Ever since the choice of the people was first declared 
in beg of Mr. Madison, my heart, amid the universal 

has beat with the hope that I, too, should soon 
ral reason to rejoice. Convinced that Mr. Madison 
would neither feel nor judge from the feelings or judg- 
ment of others, I had no doubt of his hastening to relieve 
a man whose character he had been enabled to appreciate 
during a confidential intercourse of long continuance, and 
whom [he) must know incapable of the designs attributed 
tohim. My anxiety on this subject has, however, become 
too painful to be alleviated by anticipations which no events 
have yet tended to justify ; and in this state of intolerable 
suspense I have determined to address myself to you, and 
request that you will, in my name, apply to the President 
for a removal of the prosecution now existing against AARON 
Burr. I still expect it from him as a man of feeling and 
candor, as one acting for the world and for posterity. 

“ Statesmen, I am aware, deem it necessary that senti- 
ments of liberality, and even justice, should yield to con- 
siderations of policy ; but what policy can require the ab- 
sence of my father at present? Even had he contemp!at- 
ed the project for which he stands arraigned, evidently to 
pursue it any further would now be impossible. There is 
not left one pretext of alarm even to calumny; for bereft 
of fortune, of popular favor, and almost of friends, what 
could he accomp!ish? And whatever may be the appre- 
hensions or the clamors of the ignorant and the interest- 
ed, surely the timid, illiberal system which would sacrifice 
& man to a remote and unreasonable possibility that he 
might infringe some law founded on an unjust, unwar- 
rantable suspicion that he would desire it, can not be ap- 


proved by Mr. Madison, and must be unnecessary to a | 


President so loved, so honored. Why, then, is my father 
banished from a country for which he has encountered 
wounds and dangers and fatigue for years? Why is he 
driven from his friends, from an only child, to pass an 
unlimited time in exile, and that, too, at an age when 
others are reaping the harvest of past toils, or ought at 
least to be providing seriously for the comfort of ensuing 
years? I do not seek to soften you by this recapitulation. 
I only wish to remind you of all the injuries which are in- 
flicted on one of the first characters the United States ever 
produced. 


803 





** Perhaps it may be well to assure you there is no truth 
in a report lately circulated that my father intends re- 
turning immediately. He never will return to conces! 
himself in a country on which he has conferred distinction. 

**To whatever fate Mr. Madison may doom this appli- 
cation, I trust it will be treated with delicacy. Of this I 
am the more desirous as Mr. Alston is ignorant of the step 
I have taken in writing to you, which, perhaps, nothing 
could excuse but the warmth of filial affection. If it be 
an error, attribute it to the indiscreet zeal of a daught 
whose soul sinks at the gloomy prospect of a long and in- 
definite separation from a father almost adored, and who 
can leave unattempted nothing which offers the slighte-t 
hope of procuring him redress. What, indeed, would I 
not risk once more to see him, to hang upon him, to place 
my child on his knee, and again spend my days in the 
happy occupation of endeavoring to anticipate all his 
wishes, 

‘Let me entreat, my dear Madam, that you will have 
the consideration and goodness to answer me as speedily 
as possible; my heart is sore with doubt and patient wait- 
ing for something definitive. No apologies are made fi 
giving you this trouble, which IT am sure you will not deem 
irksome to take for a daughter, an affectionate daught r 
thus situated. Inclove your letter for me to A. J. Frederic 

*revost, Esq.. near New Rochelle, New York. 
‘** That every happiness may attend you, 
is the eine ere wish of 
‘Tauro. Burr Aston.” 

Cer- 

serious 


This letter was probably not ineffectual. 
tain it is that Government offered no 
obstacle to Burr’s return, and instituted no fur- 
ther proceedings against him. Probably, 
Theodosia received some kind of assurance to 
this effect, for we find her urging her father, not 
only to return, but to go boldly to New York 
among his old friends, and resume there the 
practice of his profession. The great danger to 
be apprehended was from his creditors, who then 
had power to confine a debtor within limits, if 
not to throw him into prison. ‘‘ Jf the worst 
comes to the worst,” wrote this fond and devoted 
daughter, ‘‘ J will leave every thing to suffer with 
you.” The italics are her own. 

He came at length. He landed in Boston, 
and sent word of his arrival to Theodosia. Re- 
joiced as she was, she replied vaguely, 


too, 


partly in 
cipher, fearing lest her letter might be opened on 
the way, and the secret of her father’s arrival be 


prematurely disclosed. She told him that her 
own health was tolerable; that her child, then 
a fine boy of eleven, was well; that ‘his little 
soul warmed at the sound of his grandfather's 
name ;” and that his education, under a com- 
petent tutor, was proceeding satisfactorily. She 
gave directions respecting her father’s hoped-f 
journey to South Carolina in the course of the 
summer; and advised him, in case war should 
be declared with England, to offer his services 
to the Government. He reached New York in 
May, 1812, and soon had the pleasure of inform- 
ing his daughter that his reception had been 
more friendly than he could have expected, and 
that in time his prospects were fair of a suffi- 
ciently lucrative practice. 

Surely now, after so many years of anxiety 
and sorrow, Theodosia—still a young woman, 
not thirty years of age, still enjoying her hus- 
band’s love—might have reasonably expected a 
happy life. Alas! there was no more happiness 
in store for her on this side of the grave. The 
first letter which Burr received from his son-in- 
law after his arrival in New York contained news 

| which struck him to the heart. 
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‘*A few miserable weeks since,” writes Mr. Al- 
ston, “and in spite of all the embarrassments, the 
troubles, and disappointments which have fallen to 
our lot since we parted, [ would have congratulated 
you on your return in the language of happiness. 
With my wife on one side and my boy on the other, 
I felt myself superior to depression. The present 
was enjoyed, the future was anticipated with en- 
thusiasm. One dreadful blow has destroyed us; 
reduced us to the veriest, the most sublimated 
wretchedness. That boy, on whom all rested; our 
companion, our friend—he who was to have trans- 
mitted down the mingled blood of Theodosia and 
myself —he who was to have redeemed all your glory, 
and shed new lustre upon our families—that boy, at 
once our happiness and our pride, is taken from us— 
is dead, We saw him dead. My own hand sur- 
rendered him to the grave; yet we are alive. But 
it is past. I will not conceal from you that life is a 
burden, which, heavy as it is, we shall both support, 
if not with dignity, at least with decency and firm- 
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ne a 
| Alston is fully bent on going. You must mb he 
ea to see her very low, feeble, and emaciated, 
er complaint is an almost incessant neryous fo. 
ver. 

The rest is known. The vessel sailed. OF 
Cape Hatteras, during a gale that swept the 
coast from Maine to Georgia, the pilot-boat went 

down, and not one escaped to tell the tale, Tho 
| vessel was never heard of more. So perished this 
| noble, gifted, ill-starred lady. 

The agonizing scenes that followed may be im. 
agined. Father and husband were kept long in 
suspense. Even when many weeks had elapsed 
without bringing tidings of the vessel, there stil] 
remained a forlorn hope that some of her pas- 
| sengers might have been rescued by an outward- 
| bound ship, and might return, after a year or 

two had gone by, from some distant port. Burr, 
it is said, acquired a habit, when walking upon 





ness. Theodosia has endured all that a human be- the Battery, of looking wistfully down the har. 
ing could endure; but her admirable mind will tri- bor at the arriving ships, as if still cherishing a 
umph. She supports herselfin a manner worthy of | faint, fond hope that his Theo was coming 





your daughter.” 
The mother’s heart was almost broken. 


‘* There is no more joy for me,” she wrote. ‘‘The 
world is a blank. I have lost my boy. My child 
is gone forever. May Heaven, by other blessings, 
make you some amends for the noble grandson you 
have lost! Alas! my dear father, I do live, but 
how does it happen? Of what am I formed that I 
live, and why? Of what service can I be in this 
world, either to you or any one else, with a body re- 


duced to premature old age, and a mind enfeebled | 


and bewildered? Yet, since it is my lot to live, I 


will endeavor to fulfill my part, and exert myself | 


to my utmost, though this life must henceforth be 
to me a bed of thorns. Whichever way I turn the 
same anguish still assails me. You talk of consola- 
tion. Ah! you know not what you have lost. 
think Omnipotence could give me no equivalent for 
my boy; no, none—none.” 


She could not be comforted. Her health gave 
way. Her husband thought that if any thing 
could restore her to tranquillity and health it 
would be the society of her father; and so, at 
the beginning of winter, it was resolved that she 
should attempt the dangerous voyage. Her fa- 
ther sent a medical friend from New York to 
attend her. 


‘*Mr. Alston,” wrote this gentleman, “‘ seemed 
rather hurt that you should conceive it necessary to 
send a person here, as he or one of his brothers 
would attend Mrs. Alston to New York. I told 
him you had some opinion of my medical talents ; 
that you had learned your daughter was in a low 
state of health, and required unusual attention, and 
medical attention on her voyage; that I bad torn 
myself from my family to perform this service for 
my friend.” 


And again, a few days after: 


‘““T have engaged a passage to New York for 
your daughter in a pilot-boat that has been out pri- 
vateering, but has come in here, and is refitting 
merely to get to New York. My only fears are that 
Governor Alston may think the mode of convey- 
ance too undignified, and object to it; but Mrs. 


[| 





him from the other side of the world. When. 
| years after, the tale was brought to him that his 
| daughter had been carried off by pirates and 
}might be still alive, he said: ‘‘No, no, no; if 
| my Theo had survived that storm, she would 
| have found her way tome. Nothing could have 
| kept my Theo from her father.” 

It was these sad events, the loss of his daugh- 
ter and her boy, that severed Aaron Burr from 
the human race. Hope died within him. Ambi- 
tion died. He yielded to his doom, and walked 
{among men, not melancholy, but indifferent, 
reckless, and alone. With his daughter and his 
grandson to live and strive for, he might have 
done something in his later years to rédeem his 
name and atone for his errors. Bereft of these, 
| he had not in his moral nature that which en- 
ables men who have gone astray to repent and 
begin a better life. 

Theodosia’s death broke her husband’s heart. 
Few letters are so affecting as the one which he 
wrote to Burr when, at length, the certainty of 
her loss could no longer be resisted. 





“My boy—my wife—gone both! This, then, is 
| the end of all the hopes we had formed. You may 
| well observe that you feel severed from the human 
jrace, She was the last tie that bound us to the 
species. Yet, after all, he 
is a poor actor who can not sustain his little hour 
upon the stage, be his part what it may. But the 
}man who has been deemed worthy of the heart of 
| Theodosia Burr, and who has felt what it was to be 
| blessed with such a woman’s, will never forget his 
elevation.” 

He survived his wife four years. Among the 
| papers of Theodosia was found, after her death, 
a letter which she had written a few years be- 
fore she died, at a time when she supposed her 
end was near, Upon the envelope was written, 
‘‘My husband. To be delivered after my death. 





|i wish this to be read immediately, and before 


my burial.” Her husband never saw it, for he 
never had the courage to look into the trunk 
that contained her treasures. But after his 























death the trank was sent to Burr, who found 
and preserved this affecting composition. We 
can not conclude our narrative more fitly than 
by transcribing the thoughts that burdened the 
heart of Theodosia in view of her departure from 
the world. First, she gave directions respecting 
the disposal of her jewelry and trinkets, giving 
to each of her friends some token of her love. 
Then she besought her husband to provide at 
once for the support of “‘ Peggy,” an aged serv- 
ant of her father, formerly housekeeper at Rich- 
mond Hill, to whom, in her father’s absence, 
she had contrived to pay a small pension. She 
then proceeded in these affecting terms: 


“To you, my beloved, I leave our child; the 
child of my bosom, who was once a part of myself, 
and from whom I shall shortly be separated by the 
cold grave. You love him now; henceforth love 
him for me also. And oh, my husband, attend to 
this last prayer of a doting mother. Never, never 
listen to what any other person tells you of him. 
Be yourself his judge on all occasions. He has 
faults; see them, and correct them yourself. De- 
sist not an instant from vour endeavors to secure 
his confidence. It is a work whieh requires as 
much uniformity of conduct as of affection 
toward him. I know, my bel you can 
perceive what is right on this on every 
other. But recollect, these are the 
ever utter. It will tranquilize my last moments to 
have disburdened myself of them. 

*T fear you will scarcely be able to read this 
scrawl, but I feel hurried and agitated. Death is 
not welcome to me. I confess it is ever dreaded. 
You have made me too fond of life. Adieu, then, 







words I can | 
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thou kind, thou tender husband. Adieu, friend of 
my heart. May Heaven prosper you, and may we 
meet hefeafter. Adieu; perhaps we may never see 
each other again in this world. You are away, I 
wished to hold you fast, and prevented you from 
going this morning. But He who is wisdom itself 
ordains events; we must submit to them. Least 
of all should I murmur. I, on whom so many bless- 
ings have been showered — whose days have been 
numbered by bounties—who have had such a hus- 
band, sch a child, and such a father. Ob pardon 
me, my God, if I regret leaving these. I resign 
myself. Adieu, once more, and for the last time, 
my beloved. Speak of me often to our son. Let 
him love the memory of his mother, and let him 
know how he was loved by her. Your wife, your 
fond wife, THEO. 


‘*Let my father see my son sometimes. Do not 
be unkind toward him whom I have loved so much, 
I beseech you. Burn all my papers except my fa- 
ther’s letters, which I beg you to returnhim. Adieu, 
my sweet boy. Love your father; be grateful and 
affectionate to him while he lives; be the pride of 
his meridian, the support of his departing days. Be 
all that he wishes; for he made your mother happy. 
Oh! my heavenly Father, bless them both. If it 
is permitted, I will hover round you, and guard you, 
and intercede for you. I hope for happiness in the 
next world, for I have not been bad in this. 

‘“‘T had nearly forgotten to say that I charge you 
not to allow me to be stripped and washed, as is 
usual. I am pure enough thus to return to dust. 
Why, then, expose my person? Pray see to this. 
If it does not appear contradictory or silly, I beg to 
be kept as long as possible before I am consigned to 
the earth.” 





MISSING. 


-_ 


pcoura missing the record said, 

~'* But whether living, or whether dead, 
No one knew, no one could tell; 

They saw him with his sword in hand, 
They heard him give the stern command 


To “Forward! charge!” then as the swell 


Of waves that break along the beach 
They dashed into the deadly breach, 
Their bayonets like a wave of steel! 
Undaunted by the battle shock— 
Enclouded in the cannon smoke, 
They still pressed on for woe or weal. 


Right up into the cannon’s breath— 
Right up into the jaws of death, 
They hewed their way with steel and lead, 
Till when the tide of battle turned, 
And up the éast the round moon burned 
To look upon a sea of dead. 


The tide of battle may have swept 
Him o’er the ditch—a prisoner, kept 
Alive and guarded by the foe; 
He may be wounded—suff’ring pain, 

Uncared for, on the dreary plain; 


Wounded? Or missing? Dead? Ah no! 


If dead, he died a patriot’s death ; 

If dead, he used his latest breath 
To urge the shatter’d column on— 

The latest motion of his hand 

To steady on his wavering band 


To battle till the day was won....... 


O God! how long is our suspense ? 
But great, O God! our recompense 
For all this sorrow, blood, and woe! 
Our Hope is sure; serene our Faith 
To battle on through Life and Death 
Till Victory crowns us, o’er the foe! 
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THE HAMPTON HOSPITAL. 


HERE are thousands in our land who have | 


had, and who still have, friends sick and 
wounded in the general hospitals of the United 
States. Many a patriotic father has his heart 
torn with anguish as he reads the name of his 
own son in the list of the wounded. Many a 
heroic mother, who girded her son with her own 
hand for this most holy war for human rights, 
can not sleep at night as she thinks of her loved 
boy, bleeding, languishing, far away from friends, 
in the wards of a hospital. It is indeed a sad 
lot. And yet few of these sorrowing ones have 
any conception of the abounding comforts which 
the Government has provided for its stricken 
soldiers—comforts generally vastly greater than 
could possibly be enjoyed at home. The writer, 
having had the opportunity to visit many of our 
hospitals, and having become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the vast hospitals established at 
Old Point Comfort, has thought that he would 
rendes humanity a service in giving in this 
widely-cireulated Magazine a detailed account, 
with full illustrations, of the treatment which a 
grateful nation has provided for its sick and 
wounded defenders. 


I,.—LOCATION. 

The James and York rivers, running nearly 
parallel to each other for a distance of about 
forty miles, and emptying into Chesapeake Bay 
near its mouth, form a peninsula, now render- 


| mansions within the fort. 


ed forever memorable by the casualties of war. 
The land is generally a fertile plain, beneath 
sunny skies, and enjoying a genial clime which 
neither Tuscany nor Florence can rival. Its 
winters are just cool enough to invigorate the 
frame, but never to impede the movements of 
the plow. There are few spots on the globe 
more attractive. When the energies of free- 
dom shall have felled its forests and drained its 
marshes, and spread over its beautiful expanse 
villages and schools and churches, it will not be 
easy to find upon our continent another region 
more desirable fora home. At the end of this 
peninsula, jutting out into the majestic bay, there 
is an almost island of about a hundred acres, con- 
nected with the main land by two narrow strips 
of sand. This island is the site of Fortress Mon- 
roe, the strongest and most capacious fortifica- 
tion of our country, embracing, with its massive 
walls, its moat, and its water batteries, about 
seventy acres, Its ramparts frown with the most 
fornfidable enginery of war which military art 
has as yet constructed. At the present writing 
General Butler, commandant of this depart- 
ment, has his head-quarters in one of the fine 
And.in this connec- 
tion I can not refrain from saying, that, after 
having spent several weeks in exploring this 
whole department, and seeing every where the 
impress of General Butler’s administrative en- 
ergy, I must regard him as one of the most ex- 
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traordinary executive officers which any age has accustomed to the most social life known upon 


produced. 


Crossing the narrow sand bar from the fortress, | 


along the plain for the distance of a mile and a 
half, through a wilderness of tents, and swarm- 
ing soldiers and cavalry encampments, and groups 
of happy contrabands, with horsemen galloping 
to and fro, and enormous wagons drawn by six 
mules, and bursts of music from bugles and mar 
tial bands, and floating banners, and rattling 
musketry from young troops learning the art of 
war in all the varieties of battle, one comes to 
a large and splendid edifice called the Chesa- 
peake Hospital. It rises three stories above a 
high basement. 
the hospital flag, can be seen from far. Its broad 
veranda, massively pillared, looks out upon a 


harbor which has scarcely a rival on this globe, | 


where our whole navy might ride safely, and 
which God made not for a petty State but for 
a majestic nation. In the distance are seen the 
estuaries of the James and the Elizabeth rivers, 
and the heavily-wooded shores of Newport News 
and Sewall’s Point. A quarter of a mile be- 
yond, their spacious gardens joining, is the Unit- 
ed States General Hospital, Hampton. These 
two spacious hospitals, recently united under the 
same Surgeon-in-charge, Dr. E. M‘Clellan, may 
now be regarded as essentially one. Still they 
are in some respects so dissimilar as to require 
individuality of description. 


II.—BUILDINGS. 


The Hampton Hospital consists of a very pic- 
turesque village of about thirty cottage houses, 
each 125 feet long and 25 feet in width. 
buildings are placed, as soldiers would say, en 
échelon, forming a triangle, embracing within 
its spacious area a lawn of many acres, traversed 
by walks and lined by young shade trees. The 
hand of taste has scattered here and there beds 
of blooming shrubbery and of flowers. Most of 
these cottages are called hospital wards, con- 
taining fifty beds each. These spacious rooms 
are open to the ridge, which is 18 feet high, and 
are well warmed and thoroughly ventilated by 
ridge ventilation. Each one is lighted by twen- 
ty-four windows, and is kept in a state of per- 
fect neatness which the most accomplished New 
England housewife can not excel. 

The advantages of the cottage form of the 
wards are manifest. There are no stairs to climb. 
The ventilation is perfect. There are no impure 
exhalations ascending from the rooms below to 
those above. The patients from their cots can 
look out from the numerous windows upon the 
verdant lawn, the foliage, the flowers, the spark- 
ling sea. The convalescents can easily reach 
the grass, and the rose-buds, and the shade. In 
case of fire the sick and the wounded can in- 
stantly be removed. 

There are also many advantages in having 
the sick collected together. It is only on some 
momentous occasion, as after a great battle, that 
these wardsareentirely full. There may be usual- 
ly ten, fifteen, or twenty inaroom. The soldiers, 
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Its lofty dome, surmounted by | 


These | 








| earth, would be very lonely in separate rooms. 
In the ward they are company for each other. 
‘The vast majority of them are not seriously sick. 
They are continually getting well and leaving. 
| The hospital ward is by no means ordinarily 
that scene of suffering and of misery which many 
suppose. The annexed view is not a fancy 
sketch, but was taken on the spot by photography, 
This hospital has held cighteen hundred men iy 
its tents and wards. Perhaps two or three hun- 
dred may be able to be sauntering over the 
grounds. Some are sitting up in their beds 
| reading; others talking or singing, or playing 
chess or checkers. Several hundreds may sit 
down together at the dining-table. The wound- 
ed man, whose honorable wound is healing, and 
who is soon to be discharged to go home to his 
| friends, is often the happiest of men. The sick 
/man, who is getting well, Sees a smile in every 
blade of grass, and hears a song of joy in every 
| whisper of the breeze. 
_general hospital is indeed a little city by 
Pcontaining all the choicest appliances of 
life. In addition to the wards for the 
patients we have here another long cottage edi- 
fice, 175 feet long by 25 feet wide, called the 
Medical Officers’ Quarters. This building is cut 
up into a series of compartments 10 feet wide, 
and extending across the edifice 25 feet. The 
apartment thus formed is divided into a bed- 
room and sitting-room, with a central door. Here 
many of the officers connected with the hospital 
have their homes. 

This building also contains a kitchen and din- 
ing-room for the occupant families. There is 
another building, of the same size, called 7y« 
Non-Commissioned Officers’ Quarters, where the 
stewards, female nurses, and other attendants 
reside. This also contains, besides the general 
steward's store-house, a kitchen, and a dining- 
room for the non-commissioned officers. Just in 
the rear of these, at the base of the triangle, there 
is another long building, containing the hospital 
office, which consists of the private office of the 
surgeon in charge; the general office, where the 
patients come if they wish to see the doctor; 
the linen room; the hospital post and express 
office; and the printing-office. In the centre 
of the triangle are two long commodious build- 
ings occupiled as kitchens and dining-rooms for 
the patients. There is also a camp of hospital 
tents just outside of the triangle, containing one 
hundred beds. These tents, which are much 
sought for by the convalescents, are floored and 
warmed, and in all respects rendered exceed- 
ingly comfortable. This pleasant little cluster 
of eleven tents is called The Convalescents’ Camp. 
In addition, to make up the tout ensemble cf 
this compact little hospital village, we have the 
Dead-house, the Coal-yard, the Negro Quarters, 
the Bathing-houses, the Store-houses, and the 
Stables. The sketch at the head of this paper 








will give the reader a very clear idea of the gen- 
eral appearance and arrangement of the build- 


|ings. A little to the left of the scene represented 
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is the country seat of the late President John 
Tyler. His parlor is now used as a school-room 
for contraband children. The remainder of the 


house is oceupied by the Rev. Mr. Stone and | 


his interesting family of ladies from the North, 
who are doing what they can to confer the bless- 


from barbarism. A little beyond this is the 
former mansion of the late United States Sen- 
ator Mallory. He is now, it is said, a member 
of the rebel Congress. His broad acres are con- 
fiscated, and many of them, included in the hos- 
pital farm, are bearing abundant food for the 
invalid soldiers of the Union. His residence 
offers a very commodious dwelling for the sur- 
geon in charge of these hospitals. 


Ill.—GENERAL ORGANIZATION. 


The administration cf this important institu- 
tion is simplified and facilitated by three divi- 
sions. Each of these divisions is presided over 
by a hospital steward. The first or General 
Steward has charge of all the wards, clothing, 
and condition of the patients. Twice each day, 
at 9 o’clock in the morning and at 11 o’clock at 
night, each ward is inspected, that no abuse may 
steal in. This steward also reports daily re- 
specting the clothing, the linen room, the laun- 
dry, the storehouses, and the fidelity of the male 
and female nurses. There is then the Commis- 
sary Steward, who has charge of the kitchens, 
dining-rooms, preparation of food, and serving 
of food to the patients. He is present at the 
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food which i is served. The Dispensing Steward 


| has charge of the apothecary’s shop, and the 


issue of medicines and hospital stores. He jg 
responsible for every presc ription sent to the p 


a- 


tients ; must prepare all important ones with his 
| own hand, and must keep all poisons under lock 
ings of education upon a race just emerging | 


| 


| police force of the Hampton Hospital. 


meals, inspecting the quality and quantity of the | 


and key. Each of these stewards has from two 
to three assistants. The apothecary’s shop would 
be regarded as a first-class shop in any city of 
our land, containing all the medicines in com. 
mon use, of the purest quality, and all approved 
stimulants. 

Captain Allen Sheppard, of the Veteran Re. 
serve Corps, is in command of the military and 
He has 
a camp of convalescents, has charge of the arm- 
ory, attends to the patrols, and in case of any 


|; internal disturbance or external assault could 


promptly bring quite a formidable force into the 
field. 

The washing of the hospiial is done by con- 
traband washer-women, more than one hundred 
of whom are often employed. The sketch on 
the next page represents a group of these women 
who, having collected their burdens, are retiring, 
carrying their bundles of ten dozen each upon 
their heads. 


IV.—MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 


We now come to the soul of hospital life. 
The one great object of all these complicated 
appliances is the relief of sick and wounded 
men. The success of the hospital, consequently, 
depends upon the skill and fidelity of the Med- 
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WASIIER-WOMEN, 


ical Department. Sickness of every possible | Staff of the Hampton Hospital will show what 
kind, and wounds of every conceivable variety, | ample provision the Government has made to 


are to be treated in its wards. Men of the widest | meet every medical want of the patients: 
diversity of character and antecedents ; the mo- | 
ther-loving boy, pure-minded, delicate, heart- | ALLEN Suerrarp, Captain Veteran Reserve Corps, Mili- 
broken; the wretched, hardened, friendless va- tary Assistant; Rev. Epwarp Rog, Hospital Chaplain, 


Evy M‘CLecian, Assistant-Surgeon, U. 8. A., in charge ; 


floati lik drift 1 life’s 8 _| U. 8. A.; H. B. Wurte, Acting Assisting-Surgeon, U. 8. A., 
grant, Noating ike a drift log on life's stormy Executive Oficer; L. W. Brake, W. L. Weta, L. 8. 


sea; the devout Christian, and the reckless sin-| trex, J, B. Kivsman, Acting Assistant-Surgeons, U.S. A.; 
ner, all are crowded together in these wards. | C. 8. Warp, Medical Cadet, U. 8. A, 

Man is a compound being of body and soul, mat- In every great institution of this kind it is 
terand mind. These two act and react upon | indispensable that there should be some recog- 
each other. A troubled mind will ruin the body. | nized head. Every army must have a com- 
A diseased body will wreck the spirit. Every) mander. And the spirit of that commander, 
wise physician recognizes this complicate nature | be it heroic or be it imbecile, will spread through 
of man. Dr. E. M‘Clellan, the distinguished | the ranks. The Surgeon in charge is the Ex- 
surgeon in charge of these hospitals, alike ap-| ecutive head of the hospital. He is responsible 
preciates the wants of the physical and the in-| for its management, and can not delegate inde- 
tellectual man; he is alike solicitous that appro- | pendent authority to any officer. From him goes 
priate medicine should be provided for the body | forth the law through all the departments of 
and for the mind. It is needful that one in-| the organization. To him are returned all re- 
trusted with responsibilities so great should be! ports, even of the minutest details; as the blood 
endowed with a mind of liberal culture, should | from the branching veins is brought back to 
possess high scientific and professional skill, and} the heart. Daily reports are made to him of 
should be capable alike of grasping comprchen- | all that transpires in each department. 

sive plans, and of superintending miuute de- The Chaplain is the spiritual father of the 
tails. That Dr. M‘Clellan enjoys, to an unusual | great household; the friend, the guide, the com- 
degree, these gifts and attainments probably | forter of the tempted, the sorrowing, the dying. 
every co-operator with him in the institution | The first Napoleon, with his imperial all-grasp- 
will testify. He is also surrounded with a corps | ing mind, appreciated more highly than any 
of conscientious, sympathizing, and accomplished | other military commander of whom we have 
practitioners. The most deadly wound, the record the exalted mission of the chaplain. He 
most insidious disease, will, in these wards, was the special and honored messenger of the 
find all that modern medical skill can furnish to| Emperor himself; placed there by imperial pow- 
give relief. The following list of the Hospital er to carry the solace of religion to the couch of 
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pain, and to report immediately to the Em- | V.—THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


peror if any of Napoleon’s children—for his sol- 
diers were his children — suffered neglect or 
wrong. 

It is beautifull see, in these hospitals, how 
harmoniously and fraternally the physician: of 
the body and the physician of the soul co-oper- 
ate. I do not speak the language of blind eulo- 
gy when I say that the Rev. Mr. Marshall of the 
Chesapeake, and the Rev. Mr. Roe of the Hamp- 
ton Hospital, are extraordinary men—extraordi- 
nary in their adaptation to the work to which 
God has called them. Joyfully and success- 
fully they press on in their arduous toil, ever 
sustained by the countenance of the surgeon in 
charge. 

The Executive officer of the Hampton Hos- 
pital, Dr. White, assumes command of the 
hospital during the temporary absence of Dr. 
M‘Clellan. He has been connected with the 
hospital from its foundation, is familiar with all 


its details, and has acquired a reputation for | 


energy, ability, and sympathetic kindness which 
any man might envy. I shall be pardoned for 
this minuteness of detail. I am not writing to 
compliment the officers of this hospital, but to 
soothe the anxieties of thousands of parents and 


wives whose loved ones are perhaps now, or may 


soon be, patients in these wards, 

One doctor is assigned to every two wards, 
which together contain one hundred beds. The 
physicians not only see that the men receive 
proper medical treatment, but that they also 
have suitable food and clothing. The food for 
the day is prescribed for the patient as well as 
the medicine. The following ‘ Diet List” will 
show the variety from which a selection may be 
made for those whose failing appetites call for 
delicacies : 

Chicken Soup. 
Mutton Soup. 
Beef Soup. 
Oyster Soup. 
Beef-Steak. 
Ham. 

Eggs, boiled hard. 
Eggs, boiled soft. 
Milk Toast. 
Buttered Toast. 


Rice and Milk. 
Boiled Potatoes. 
Baked Potatoes. 
Tea with Milk. 
Coffee. 

Boiled Milk. 
Cocoa. 

Farina. * 

Corn Starch. 
Crackers. 


Each doctor, in rotation, performs the duty 
of medical officer of the day, and is required to 
examine all patients received into the hospital 
during the twenty-four hours, to assign them to 
their wards, to see that they are immediately 
and comfortably provided for, and to notify the 
proper surgeon of their arrival. 
spects each ward at 9 o'clock in the morning, 
and again at 11 o’clock at night, to see tliat the 
nurses are all faithfully at their posts. There 
are also, besides an ample supply of male nurses, 
abundantly provided with every conceivable con- 


venience which a sick man can want, and with | 


strong and experienced arms to move the pa- 
tients as they may require, four female nurses to 
perform those functions which weman’s gentle 
hand can accomplish so much more gracefully 
than the rougher hand of man. 


He also in- | 


The mail is received every morning. The 
postmaster makes out a list of the letters to he 
distributed, and gives to the ward master of 
each ward the letters he is to distribute, anq 
takes from him a receipt for them. He giyes 
the letter to the patient, and, for all registered 
letters, takes from him a receipt, which receipts 
are carefully filed. The same care is exercised 
in reference to boxes received by Express. The 
boxes are examined in the presence of the man 

| to whom they are directed, simply to see that no 
| intoxicating liquors are introduced. A large 
}amount of money is sent through the office, 
Each pay-day the man takes his money to the 
postmaster, who furnishes him with an Adams 
Express envelope. The patient places his mon- 
ey in it, in the presence of the postmaster, and 
| seals the envelope. It is then taken to the Com- 
| pany, who give a receipt for it, which is handed 
| to the patient. 

There are many minor details of these great 
| establishments, such as the printing-office, the 
knapsack house, the arsenal, to which we can 
only make this brief reference. The printing- 
office is found to be a very great conyenience. 


VI.L—THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


Connected with the Hampton Hospital there 
is a farm and gardens, consisting of a hundred 
acres of fertile land. The soil is light and easi- 
ly cultivated. The farming and gardening af- 
ford very pleasant and healthful employment for 
the numerous convalescents. The following list 
of seeds sown, and of the amount, will give the 
practical farmer and gardener some idea of the 
variety and abundance of fresh vegetables which 
will be at the disposal of the patients. There 
were sown on these broad and fertile acres, this 
| spring, 3} bushels of beans, 4 pounds of beets, 2 

pounds of cabbage seed, 14 pound of carrots, 2 
| ounces of celery, 1} pound of cucumbers, 3 bush- 
| els, shelled, of sweet corny? of a pound of let- 
| tuce, 2 pounds of musk-melon, 2 pounds water- 

melon, 2 pounds of onions, 7 barrels of onion 

bulbs, } pound of parsnips, 6 bushels of pease, 

} pound of pepper, 225 bushels of potatoes, 5000 
| sprouts of sweet-potatoes, 1} pound of radishes, 
| + pound of oyster plant, } pound of spinach, 2 
| pounds of squash, } pound of tomatoes, 3 pounds 
of turnip seed. In addition to this an acre of 
land is devoted to strawberries of the best varic- 
ties known, and as the plants multiply the beds 
will increase, and this luscious fruit will be pro- 
vided in the utmost profusion. The hospital is 
indebted to the patriotic liberality of R. H. 
Allen & Co., of New York; F. Bell, Esq., of New- 
lark; Messrs. Peter and J. G. Roe, of Cornwall, 
| New York; and John R. Caldwell, of Newburg, 
for liberal donations of seed. J. G. Roe, Esq., 
| of Cornwall, New York, has sent 250 cuttings of 
| the choicest variety of currants; which cuttings 
| I have just been admiring, as every one in this 
genial soil is now vigorously and rejoicingly 
| pushing out its leaves. When it is remembered 
| that these hospitals, when full, consume from 
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fifty to one hundred bushels of potatoes each | abundant supply of dressing for the land, so 


week, the necessity for the abundant supply of | 
vegetables thus provided for will be apparent. 
The same kind friends have also offered to sup- | 
ply, without cost, an abundance of raspberry 
and grape vines, and fruit trees, and roses, and 
shrubbery. 

The fences which inclose these spacious fields 
are of rough rails. The tasteful skill of the 
chaplain, the Rev. E. P. Roe, to whom the 
hospital is very much indebted for this agritul- 
tural energy, is converting these unsightly rails 
into lines of beauty, unsurpassed by any bloom- 
ing hedge of old England. The morning-glory | 
and the cypress vine thrive here with wonderful 
luxuriance, putting forth flowers in the greatest 
profusion, The fence will soon be entirely cov- 
ered with a dense back-ground of dark green, 
enlivened with bursting buds of the most brill- 
iant colors. Thus the military farm will be 
appropriately girdled with breast-works, ram- 
parts, and bastions of gorgeous flowers. 

In front of the officers’ quarters, where the in- 
valids are passing continually, an extensive flow- | 
er-garden is laid out, which will be mainly un- 
der the superintending care of the ladies. The 
chaplain and several of the surgeons have their | 
ladies with them. As I have visited their taste- | 
ful rooms, and sat at their united social table, | 
it has seemed to me that they formed about as 
enviable a circle as could be well found in this | 
world of toil and care. There is no beam of | 
sunshine so bright as that which flows from 
the consciousness of a useful life. It is well 
that flowers should adorn the parterres of such 
homes. And these flowers will bloom in none 
the less lovely hues, and will emit no less fra- 
grant odors, because the pale, tottering, invalid 
soldier is cheered by their beauty, and his senses 
are refreshed by their perfume. It is for the 
soldier the ladies sow these seeds and guard 
these opening buds. | 

Dr. M‘Clellan, the head of this establishment, | 
endowed with energies which never tire, throws | 
the support of his encouragement and the vigi- 
lance of his eye upon every measure promotive 
of the general good. And he has shown liberal 
economy in expending tens of dollars now, that 
he may save hundreds in the autumn. Between | 
two and three thousand bushels of potatoes will 
be raised this year; melons and squashes by 
the wagon load. The demands of the hospital 
are such that every thing must be furnished by 
the ten and by the hundred bushels. Early in 
May the vegetable garden will begin to yield its 
fruits. From that time till the frosts of Decem- 
ber the patients will receive an abundant supply 
with the morning dew upon them. The soil 
and climate are such that two crops each year 
can be raised on most of the land. After the 
early potatoes, beets, cabbages, corn, pease, and 
beans are off the ground their place can be sup- 
plied with turnips, winter cabbages, and cucum- 
bers for pickles. In short, two-thirds of the | 
farm will be under a second crop. The cavalry | 
camps in the vicinity afford, for the present, an | 
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that there is no fear of exhausting the soil. 

The labor of the farm is just now mainly per- 
formed by the contrabands. They are docile, 
easily taught, and very fair workmen when un- 
der good superintendence. With them the in- 
tellectual faculties have so long been cruelly 


compelled to lie dormant that they feel the ne- 


cessity of some directing mind. It is the un- 
contradicted testimony of all who have had any 
experience with them as laborers that they will 
not only make an industrious, self-supporting, 
and thrifty portion of our population, but that 
they will greatly assist Northern enterprise and 
mind in truly developing this splendid country. 
Nothing but the curse of slavery could have so 
long kept it in its present state of barbarism. 

I must not omit to mention, among the lIa- 
borers on this farm, one worker who ever ex- 
cites my admiration and sympathy. It is a 
splendid black stallion, jet black, the perfect 
model of a horse. The noble animal, ‘* Frank,” 
is from North Carolina, and was once the pride 
of the State. He was compelled to carry a 
traitor upon his back in the war rebels waged 
against our flag. He was an animal of such 
fiery spirit that it needed a Rarey to control 
him. At one time it became necessary to break 
open the stable at his head, and to secure him, 
with the greatest difficulty and danger, before 
he could be led out. 

By the fortunes of war the noble steed was 
rescued from the ignominions service of traitors, 
and was brought under the protection of that 
star-spangled banner beneath whose folds he 
was born. But the hardships of war had broken 
down his constitution, and though he retained 
all his glossy ebon hue, and his symmetric beau- 
ty, he could no longer lead the fiery squadrons 
in the impetuous charge. Meekly he bears his 
fullen fortunes. As humbly he walks the furrow 
and draws the plow, no one has ever heard him 
make the slightest allusion to his former great- 
ness, or to offer one word of repining in view 
of his present lowly lot. Whatever may be his 
undivulged feelings, those who now care for 
him and love him are saddened by the thonght 
that a traitor’s limbs should ever have bestrode 
an animal so noble. Silently he eats his oats; 
silently he plods along, ten hours a day, over 
the furrowed field. If his occasional compan- 
ion in the plow is guilty of the slightest irregu- 
larity, gently and with dignity he reproves him 
by a bite upon the shoulder. Occasionally the 
bugle peal, which comes bursting from some 
military band, leads him, apparently for a mo- 
ment, to forget himself. He seems to snuff the 
battle from afar. With ears and mane and 
tail erect, the proud war-horse stands before you. 
Then suddenly remembering that no sound can 
awake him to glory again, without a sigh, with- 
out a tear, he meekly bows to his humble toil. 
May man deal gently with you, noble ** Frank !” 
May this luxuriant farm prove your ‘‘ Hotel des 
Invalides” till your life labor is done! 

For the sake of the thousands who will per- 
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haps read this sketch who have been patients in | 
this hospital, I must not forget Sport, a coal- 
black dog with a white breast. Sport is truly 
loyal, and has always been so. He followed a 
loved master to the field. In the heady fight he 
lost his master and was himself wounded. In- 
stinctively he came to the hospital. Though 
he brought no descriptive paper, Dr. M‘Clellan 
received him kindly, and his wounds were soon 
healed. The grateful animal is now fairly es- 
tablished on the invalid corps, and seems op- 
pressed with a weight of responsibility scarcely 
exceeded by that of the surgeon in charge. Eyvy-| 








“ sport.” 
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ery comer and goer he scrutinizes with an anx- 
ious eye; he inspects daily all his wards with 


| such manifest fidelity that it has not been deemed 


necessary toexact from him any report. If an 
animal trespasses upon what Sport deems th 
sacred proprieties of the place, he never enters 
any complaint but assumes the responsibility of 
inflicting immediate and summary punishment 
upon the spot. Sport is treated with that defer- 
ence which all true soldiers command. H 
is a scarred warrior of ‘many battles, having 
passed through the entire Peninsular campaign 
under General M‘Clellan. 


VII.—THE CLERICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Briefly I must allude to the vast amount of 
labor which one is surprised to find in this De- 
partment. 1. There is a report-book, in which 
every morning the number of men in the Hos- 
pital is recorded, and their condition and changes 
during the last twenty-four hours. A corre- 
sponding report is sent to the medical director. 
During the last two days two hundred patients 
have been discharged, and four hundred re- 
ceived. 2. A weekly report is issued to the 
Surgeon-General of the army, detailing the en- 
tire condition of the hospital, a copy of which 
is registered. 3. There is a book in which a 
copy is kept of all orders of police regulation 01 


| of internal administration of the hospital. 4. 


There is a book in which is registered every 
order, military or medical, which is received. 
5. A copy is kept of all letters received in refer- 
ence to patients, and the answers to those letters. 
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3. There is what is called the indorsement-book, 
which contains a record of all papers received at 
the hospital, with the indorsement of a supe- 
rior officer. The book of requisitions con- 
tains a copy of all requisitions made for supplies 
of any kind for the use of the hospital, such as 
medicines, food, clothing, furniture, tools, etc. 

The monthly detract of commissary stores 
shows the number of rations drawn during the 
month, and the amount of articles of food wa 
chased with the hospital fund. 

This Hospital Fund deserves especial notice 
The Government allows the hospital to draw 2 a 
certain amount of food, called rations, for every 
patient in its wards. But sick men can not eat 
the full amount they are entitled to. As the 
surgeon in charge makes requisition only for the 
amount really needed, there is a constantly in- 
creasing supply left in the store-houses, to which 
the hospital is entitled. As the cost price of 
these rations is credited to the hospital there is 
thusa fund accumulated. The surgeon in charge 
can not draw for this in money, but he is entitled 
to call for its value in such delicacies, for the 
use of the hospital, as he may deem desirable. 
Take for instance the month of July, 1863. 
There were then 1800 men in the hospital. 
The fund that month amounted to $3930 71. 
The whole amount was immediately drawn for 
the use of the same men in such varied delica- 
cies as the appetites of the sick crave, in fruits, 
jellies, preserves, ete. In addition to this the 
Sanitary Commission has come in with its 
warm and comfortable 
It is made a 


refreshing supply of 
clothing and of tempting food. 


matter 





of special care, in these admirably- 
conducted hospitals, that the fund shall not 
be left to accumulate, but that it shall be ex- 
pended for the use of those by whom it has been 
saved. There is the Register of Deaths. A 
record is kept of the name, company, and regi- 
ment of all who die ; also the date of their death, 
the nature of their wound or disease, and the 
number of the grave. An inventory is made of 
all the effects, including money, left by the man. 
A notice is immediately sent to the captain 
commanding his company, with an inventory of 
his effects and his descriptive list. An inven- 
tory is also furnished at the same time to the 
Adjutant-General at Washington. 

When a man dies he is reverently robed for 
his burial, placed in a military coffin, on his 
breast there is laid a card with his name, com- 
pany, and date of death. The same is also 
painted on the inside of the lid of his coffin and 
on the outside. Every soldier who dies in the 
hospital, black or white, is honored with a mili- 
tary funeral. An escort, with trailed arms, fol- 
low him to the grave; the chaplain performs the 
burial service, and the volley of musketry from 
his comrades proclaims that the tired soldier 
sleeps that sleep from which there is no earthly 
waking. A head-board with the name, com- 
pany, and regiment of the man painted upon it, 
is always carried with the coffin and placed at 
the head of the grave. 

The portrait on the following page of ‘‘ Ja- 
cob,” the grave-digger, will call up many sad 
recollections in the minds of the thousands who 


| have seen him while engaged in his daily work. 


TUE GRAVE-YARD. 
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** Nigh to a grave that was newly made 
Leaned a sexton old on his earth-worn spade, 
Hia work was done, avd he paused to wait 
The funeral train through the open gate. 

A relic of by-gone days was he; 

His locks were as white as the foaming sea, 
And these words came from his lips so thin, 
‘I gather them in! I gather them in!’" 

A register is also kept of every descriptive list 
received at the hospital, and the date of its 
being sent away. The descriptive list is all-im- 
portant to the soldier and his family. It con- 
tains the evidence of the money or the bounty to | 
which he may be entitled. It is to a soldier | 
what his account-books are to a merchant. A 
register is kept of all operations performed, and | 
by whom; also a register of the name of every | 
man discharged from service, with an account 
of the nature of the disease or of the wound 
which has disabled him. | 

As I have spoken above of the Diet List, it | 
may be interesting to the reader to know what | 

hey pt . | 
kind and amount of food is furnished to the | 
patients. They are divided into three classes. | 
First, there are the convalescents, who can safely | 
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eat the full amount of food which a healthy man 
requires. Secondly, there are those who are so 
feeble and whose appetites are so delicate that 
they need less hearty food, and not more than 
half the ordinary amount. The third class in- 


| cludes those who ean take but little nourish- 


ment. and that of the most simple kind. For 
the sake of variety each day has its bill of fare. 
It is not necessary to copy the list for each day 
in the week. I will take the bill of fare for one 
day, Monday for instance : 


1. FULI-DIET LIST. 2, HALF-DIET LIST. 
Breakfast. Breakfast. 
Coffee with Milk. Coffee. 


3. LOW DIRT. 
Breakfast. 
Tea or Cocoa. 


Cold Meat. read. Bread or Toast. 
Bread. Butter. Butter. 
Dinner. Dinner. Dinner. 
Pork and Beans. Mutton Soupand Farina Gruel. 
Bread Pudding. eat. 4 
Potatoes Boiled. 
Bread. 
Supper. Supper. Supper. 
Tea with Milk. Tea. Tea or Cocoa. 


Bread and Butter. Bread and Butter. Bread or Toast. 
Butter. 
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Such is the food which the Government pro- 
vides. With the hospital fund is purchased 
delicacies, such as eggs, preserves, fruits, poul- 
try, ete. It is mainly on the field and on the 
march that the Sanitary Commission has come 
in like an angel of mercy, relieving an amount 
of suffering which no tongue can adequately tell. 
It has also replenished the wardrobe of the Gen- 
eral Hospital with those garments which can 
comfort one in the chamber of sickness, and has 
brought many delicacies to the bedside of the 
patient. 


VIIL.—THE CHAPLAIN'S DEPARTMENT. 


A hospital without a chaplain is a man with- 
out a religion, a body without a soul, a world 
without a God. No men on earth need the 
solace and the guidance of Christianity more 
than do the sick and sorrowing ones in the wards 
of a hospital. It is said that there are many 
unworthy chaplains in the American army, that 
there are some officers who will not have a faith- 
ful Christian minister in their regiment, and 
they consequently choose for their chaplain a 
corrupt boon companion. This may be, 
less is so. But ina very extended visit through 
the lines of our army, from Baltimore to the 
borders of Florida, I have met many chaplains 
who were among the noblest of noble men; and 
it has not been my painful lot to meet with a 
single one who seemed to me to be unworthy. 

It is, however, an alarming fact that in very 
large divisions of the United States army it is 
not considered genteel for commissioned officers 
to worship God. ‘There are many officers who 


doubt- | 


deem it beneath their dignity to pay any external 
respect whatever to the great arbiter of the des- 
tinies of men and of nations. ‘They have “ only 
a God to swear by, no God to pray to.” There 
are many and noble exceptions. Some of the 
best men in the world are in our army, true sol- 
diers of the Cross. Piety shines nowhere more 
brightly than in the camp. 

We are engaged in the most momentous con- 

flict which ever brought hosts together in the 
erash of arms. If God be not for us our cause 
|is hopeless. And yet there are thousands of 
officers leading our armies who ignore the very 
being of that God. May He, who for the sake 
of five righteous men would save the ancient 
cities doomed to destruction, have mercy upon 
|our land! 

The Rev. E. P. Roe is chaplain of the Hamp- 
| ton, and Rev. James Marshall is chaplain of the 
| Chesapeake Hospital. I say, for the comfort of 
those Christian wives and mothers who may have 
husbands or sons languishing in these wards, 
that two more faithful, tender, able, self-denying 
men can nowhere be found. Iknow them well. 
The soldier is to them a brother. That true 
| spirit of universal fraternity which Christianity 

enjoins thoroughly imbues their souls. It would 
be to me, as a Christian father, had I a son in 
these wards, an unspeakable comfort to know 
that one of these warm-hearted ministers of 
Christ would daily visit his bed. I do not write 
this to eulogize these chaplains. I write it, 
weeping wife, weeping mother, to comfort you; 
you who have given your husband, your son, for 
the redemption of your country, and who think 
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of him day and night languishing in these 
wards. 

The Rev. Edward Payson Roe has in the 
Hampton Hospital a Sabbath morning Bible- 
class. It is well attended, and much interest is 
manifest as the men freely discuss the passages 
under examination. At 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon there is public worship, which is held in 
one of the spacious wards. Dr. M‘Clellan, who 
lends to the labors of the chaplain his frank, 
energetic, cordial support, is now making efforts 
to have a chapel and a readi:.,-room erected as 
soon as possible. We are on the eve, at the 
time of this writing, of great battles, and soon 
all these wards will be crowded to their utmost 
capacity with sick and wounded men. 

The public services are well attended. There 
is a large church melodeon well played, and a 
choir led by the chaplain’s orderly, E. S. Met- 
calf. There are ladies of the surgeons of the 
hospital and others in various ways connected 
with the institutions whose voices blend sweetly 
in these songs of Zion. There is also a singing 
school established, which is open to all who wish 
to attend. No wise physician can fail to see 
how important these measures are even as reme- 
dial and sanitary influences. 

As the hospital is, like a hotel, constantly 
changing guests, the chaplain every Saturday 
evening passes through the wards, inviting all 
who feel inclined to attend worship the next 
day. As he was one evening engaged in this 
service a wounded soldier looked up from his 
pillow and said : 

‘Chaplain, I would give a great deal if I 
could go to church to-morrow; but I can not 
get up. I have not heard the word of God 
preached since I have been in the army.”, 

‘* Then,” said the chaplain, ‘‘ if you can not 
come to us it is our duty to come to you.” 

He accordingly put the question to vote if 
they would like to have a brief service of eight 
or ten minutes there, for those who could not 
leave their beds. It is seldom that a sick man 
will turn away from such an offer. They all 
desired it. Since that time there has been a 
brief service held in each ward when the sick 
were able to bear it every Sabbath evening. I 
recently attended one of these meetings. It was 
touching in the extreme. The long ward with 
its rows of beds was dimly lighted with a few 


candles, revealing the languid forms and pale | 


faces of many sufferers. Noiselessly the little 
group of Christian worshipers came. They took 
their stand in the centre of the room. A hymn 
was gently, plaintively sung, 
“ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 
A brief portion of Scripture was read, ‘‘ Let not 
your heart be troubled. Ye believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me.” 
subdued tones, were uttered. Then another 
hymn of sweetest melody floated through the 
dim and silent apartment; the familiar words, 
“When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies," 


A few soothing remarks, in | 
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must have fallen almost like angel melody upon 
the ears of those who had so often joined in the 
same song in the Sabbath-schools and churches 
of their far-distant homes. This simple sery. 
ive, as broad as Christianity itself, was alik 
welcomed by all parties. And it is worthy of 
especial notice that two Roman Catholic sol- 
diers expressed most emphatically their gratifi- 
cation. The whole exercise occupied but about 
ten minutes. Then the little band of Christ’, 
ministering disciples noiselessly withdrew, 

From ward to ward the sacred choir moves 
on. As the melody of divine song floats throug! 
these dim halls, more impressive far than any 
vaulted cathedral aisles, men partially asleep, 
men semi-delirious may be seen rising up in 
their beds, and looking around in pleased sur- 
prise, wondering whence the charming strains 
could come. Many a war-scarred, toil-worn 
soldier could be seen wiping the tear from his 
eye. The chaplain is always careful to consult 
the surgeon in charge of each ward, to ascer- 
tain if, in his judgment, any in the ward are so 
sick as to be injured by the excitement of the 
service. If so, that ward is for that evening 
omitted. 

On Monday and Tuesday evening there is a 
prayer-meeting in one of the vacant wards of 
the Hampton Hospital, which is at present used 
as a chapel. The Chesapeake Hospital has a 
beautiful chapel, of which I shall speak here- 


after. Last Tuesday evening I attended the 
prayer-meeting. The room was filled with sol- 
diers. More devout and orderly attention to 


the exercises could not possibly have been paid. 
Many of the ladies of the attendant surgeons 
were present; and the music, instrumental and 
vocal, was very spirited. The occasion was one 
which, in all its solemnity, can not easily be 
effaced from the memory. 

The chaplain has entered into a distinct ar- 
rangement with the ward-master and the nurses 
that whenever a patient expresses a wish to se 
him, at whatever hour of the day or of the night, 
he shall be immediately sent for. The chaplain 
is very particular upon this point, insisting upon 
it that there shall be no hesitation or delay in a 
request of this nature. Men are daily being 
brought into the hospital, often hundreds in a 
day, in all stages of disease and prostration, 
and suffering from every conceivable variety of 
wounds. It is consequently impossible for the 
chaplain, even in the exercise of the most un- 
wearied vigilance, to learn personally the pre- 
cise condition of them all. Moreover, men who 
are very sick often do not wake up to a true re- 
alization of their condition until a few hours, or 
even moments, before their death. 

A short time ago a soldier from Vermont, ap- 
parently a frank, noble-hearted young man, was 
very sick. Not apprehensive of any danger, he 
rather repellantly, though respectfully, received 
the approaches of the chaplain. Suddenly his 
disease assumed a dangerous form, and at mid- 
night he was told by his physician that he must 


igie before the morning. ‘The unexpected intel- 








plunged his soul into the wildest tumult 
of distress. It was the night succeeding the 
Sabbath. Earnestly he sent for the chaplain 
and begged for his prayer. It was one of the 
most solemn scenes of earth; the still hour of 
midnight; the dim light of the nurse’s lamp; 
the long, dusky outline of the hospital ward; 
the shadowy figures of the nurses moving noise- 
lessly about; and the spectral forms of the pa- 
tients rising up in their beds to listen to the dy- 
ing, agonizing cry of a man passing to the judg- 
ment—all this presented a picture upon which 
even angels must have gazed with awe. Pain 
and dread were pictured upon the face of the 
dying sufferer. Though the death-rattle was 
in his throat his prayers for pardon woke every 
sleeper, and brought down the solemnities of 
eternity into the precincts of time. ‘The words 
of Christian solace seemed in some degree to 
soothe the perturbed spirit of the sufferer as he 
was pointed to a loving Father and a dying Sav- 
iour. Convulsively clasping the hand of the 
chaplain, the soldier-boy died, exclaiming, in 
his last earthly utterance, ‘‘ Dear Jesus, have 
mercy upon me!” Eighteen hundred years ago 
our blessed Redeemer said to a dying penitent, 
‘This day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 
Who shall say that the same loving Saviour did 
not listen to the penitential prayer, and receive 
to his arms the expiring soldier ? 

Another scene I will record, illustrative of 
the influence of Christianity in the hospital. A 
Christian soldier had long been sick, and had 
borne weakness, and pain, and absence from the 
friends he loved, with the most unrepining and 
cheerful submission. Unexpectedly his disease 
assumed an unfavorable turn, and it was man- 
ifest that his end was near. As the chaplain 
came to his bedside he found him dying, in 
excruciating pain of body, but peace and joy 
reigned in his soul. The only slight impatience 


ligence 


he manifested was the occasional cry, in the | 


midst of almost unendurable paroxysms of pain, 
‘*Heavenly Father, take me quickly!” One of 
the nurses, Mrs. Meacham, sat by his pillow, 
holding, with ‘a sister’s tender care, the head of 
the sufferer upon her shoulder. Other kind 
friends stood by his side, with experienced skill 
ministering to every want to which relief in this 
sad hour could be afforded. The death strug- 
gle was short, and the martyr soldier fell asleep 
in Jesus, 
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| have nothing else to do.” 


The female nurses make a special endeavor | 


always to be with the dying. There is no dy- 
ing man who, in memory of his mother, does 
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a library of entertaining reading, religious, his- 
torical, biographical, as will help to beguile the 
weary hours of an invalid. We have only to 
recall our own experience to realize the value 
of an entertaining book when we are confined 
to our bed or our room. The patients were con- 
tinually calling for something to read, and there 
were but few books to be found. It is true that 
the Rev. Mr. Paylen, who was on duty with 
Dr. M‘Clellan for more than a year, and who 
performed his duties as a noble Christian man, 
making himself the friend and companion of the 
patients, and who at length was compelled to 
leave this field of labor through the failure of 
health, had commenced collecting a library, with 
the efficient co-operation of Dr. M‘Clellan. But 
for several months after he left no chaplain had 
been appointed, and these books had become 
mostly scattered or Jost. Gladly would the pa- 
tients give a part of their dinner for a book. 
When passing through the wards, and finding 
so many playing cards—which game the experi- 
ence of all ages teaches us it is almost impossi- 
ble to play without falling into gambling—he 
was almost invariably met by the apology, ** We 
But now an admira- 
ble supply of books is beginning to flowin. The 
Christian Commission, with expansive views and 
open-handed munificence, is sending, through the 
chaplains, to the soldiers every where food for 
the mind. One who visits’ the army meets at 
every point the footprints of this noble charity. 
It is hardly possible to exaggerate the benefits 
which the Christian Commission is conferring 
upon our army. The hospital library forming 
here is greatly enriched by liberal donations 
from 8S. B. Caldwell, Esq., of Brooklyn, New 
York; W. E. Dodge, Jun. ; L. M. Ferris, Jun. ; 
and N. Sands, Esq., of New York city. Other 
distinguished gentlemen have promised soon to 
send in valuable contributions. 

It is the design of Dr. M‘Clellan to have a 
library-room erected in the rear of the chapel 
which is soon to be built. There it is hoped 
that the various religious papers, now so nu- 
merous and so ably conducted, will be on file. 
The most important daily papers and monthly 
periodicals will invite the soldier to the read- 
ing-room. The sides of this room are to be 
shelved for books. A large number of old mag- 
azines, containing the most interesting variety 
of reading, have been bound. The Messrs. 
Harper and the Messrs. Appleton have very gen- 


| erously offered any of their publications, at half 


not love to look up upon, woman's loving face, | 


and to feel the pressure of woman’s gentle hand 
as he passes through the dark valley. 


| ilar. 
So far | 


as my observation extends the patients in this | 


hospital, without exception, express themselves 
grateful for the abounding provision which is 
made for their wants both of body and of mind. 


price, for the hospital. Messrs, Carter, Carle- 
ton, and Randolph have made offers nearly sim- 
The chaplain is now sending, through 
funds obtained from friends, for quite a list of 
the most valuable issues of these publishing- 
houses. All books are carefully labeled, the 
borrower’s name is registered, and the book must 
be returned before another can be taken, and 


The present chaplain of Hampton Hospital | within a week. 


is making vigorous efforts to secure a varied and 


A pleasant scene occurred in one of the wards 


interesting library ; not merely a religious libra-| the other day, which beautifully illustrates hos- 


ry—man can not live by bread alone—but such | pital life. 


There was a young soldier painfully 
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A SCENE IN THE HOSPITAL. 


wounded. 
near Richmond, his knee was dreadfully shat- 
tered by a bullet. With almost superhuman 
fortitude he kept his saddle for thirty hours 
without medical aid. He at length reached the 
hospital, and for weary weeks was a helpless 
sufferer upon his cot. One day the youthful 
wife of the chaplain went in with an entertain- 
ing book to read to him at his bedside. There 
were many patients in the ward. As she read 
one drew near, listening and lingering, and 
then another, and another, until she was sur- 
rounded by a silent, attentive group, whose sor- 
rows and pains were for a time beguiled by the 
charms of a wild and wondrous tale. 

Though these hospitals, under 
Dr. M‘Clellan, are doubtless managed with | 
more than ordinary ability, there are unques- | 


In Kilpatrick’s celebrated raid, when | 


jabundant supply in 
the care of | 


| wounded officers. 


tionably many others, which it has not been my | 


privilege to visit, which are conducted essen- 
tially on the same principles. I spent a few 
days at a small hospital at Morehead City, 
North Carolina, under 
Belangée, which is a perfect gem. 
I seen in this country or Europe an establish- 
ment of its kind which surpassed it. It cer- 
tainly approaches very near perfection. 


ton Hospital. The Chesapeake Hospital, which 


the care of Dr. J. B. | 
Never have | 


Bayles, Acting Assistant-Surgeon, is the very 
efficient executive officer of this institution, 
The Chesapeake Hospital is a very essential, 
almost a necessary adjunct to the Hampton. 
Its main building is far more imposing in its 
architectural structure. Its situation en- 
chanting, almost beyond description. Its well- 
furnished apartments afford exceedingly attract- 
ive rooms for officers who seek seclusion. Its 
broad, majestic veranda presents a promenade 
where beauty only meets the eye. The build- 
ing is provided with every comfort. One of 
Eriesson’s caloric engines fills massive tanks 
near the roof with water, so that there is an 
each story for bathing- 
rooms and all other wants. This building will 
probably hereafter be mainly used for sick and 
The building was originalls 
erected for a young ladies’ school. It was used 
for that purpose until the madness of treason 
desolated the homes of Virginia. 

In the admirable picture which accompanies 
this description, and which is from the artistic 
pencil of Dr. Bayles, there is exhibited the main 
building, the star-wards, and the chapel. The 
whole hospital, with its external wards and well- 


1S 


| provided tents, will accommodate between eleven 
Thus far I have spoken mainly of the Hamp. | 


is situated at its side, separated only by a nar- | 
row creek, which is crossed by a bridge and a | 


railroad, may now be considered as a branch of 
the same 4nstitution, as both are under the 
surgeon in charge, Dr. M‘Clellan. 


and twelve hundred patiénts. There is also a 
picturesque group of tents upon the ground 
which accommodate two companies of the Vet- 
eran Reserve Corps. These men, about 150 in 


| number, are detailed to perform guard duty, to 


same | 
Dr. George | 


enforce police regulations, and to serve as at- 
tendants in every department of the institution. 





THE MILITARY HOSPITALS AT FORTRESS MONROE. 
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Captain J. R. Stone is the efficient commander 
of this force. 

If in the evening of any day you go into the 
wards of one of :he hospitals in Flanders you 
will see, by the dim light of the tall tapers, the 
Flemish nuns, called Beguines, religiously con- 
secrated as nurses for the sick. As they noise- 
lessly glide about, in their dark dresses and their 
white cowls, you are oppressed as by the appari- 
tion of something unearthly—as though corpses, 
in their grave-clothes, had come to minister to 
the sick and the dying. But they are noble 
women, gentle nurses, who, perhaps with hearts 
saddened by some irreparable grief, have offered 
themselves, with monastic rigors of self-denial, 
as living sacrifices to God to serve humanity. 
They deserve the world’s respect and love. 

The ‘* Sceurs de la Charité,” in France, have 
bound themselves with vows still more severe, 
to renounce all the pleasures of life save the 


pleasure of relieving distress. These “‘ Sisters 


of Charity” who, after a year’s novitiate, take | 


upon themselves irrevocable vows, are seen every 


hour of the day and of the night gliding among | 
the beds of all the hospitals in Paris and in | 


France. 

The consecrated nurse, in her black gown 
and white hood, is a ministering angel amidst 
heart-rending scenes. Every generous spirit 
will render her the homage of respect and affec- 
tion. 

Our own hospitals have their Sisters of Chari- 
ty, who with zeal not less ardent, with love not 
less pure, with self-sacrifice not less Christ-like, 
bathe the brow, and wash the feet, and dress the 
wounds, and close the eyes in death of their 
brother-man. To my heart they are nearer 
and dearer, in that they are not nuns but wo- 
men. As I have seen some mother-loving boy 
look up from his pillow, upon a face beaming 
with kindness, and say, ‘‘ Mother;” as I hear 
them called by the affectionate terms of ‘* Lady” 
or ‘* Sister ;” as I have seen them smiling through 
their tears, triumphing over sleeplessness and 
exhaustion, and performing duties the most 


| C. Johnson, and Mrs. D. W. Holt. 
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painful the mind can contemplate, I feel that n¢ 
country upon this globe, and that no age of this 
world, and that no forn: of religion has produced 
a nobler class than that of the philanthropic wo- 
men of Protestant America. In our hospitals 
can be found not a few ladies of wealth and cul- 
ture—women who can minister better at the bed 
of sickness because their hearts are kept warm, 
and all their sympathies are enlivened, by the 
influences of social life. 

In the Chesapeake Hospital there are, at the 
present time, five ladies who would be classed 
in Flanders as Beguines, and in France as Sis- 
ters of Charity. They are Mrs. Mary B. Dully— 


| who is chief of the department of nurses—Miss 


Ella Wolcott, Miss J. E. Bently, Miss Mary A. 
This num- 
ber will soon be increased. A great battle is 
soon. expected, and all the wards are prepared 


| for the awful results which even victory must 


secure. Mrs. Ann Burtis is the very efficient 
head of the nurses’ department in the Hampton 
Hospital, having served there, with great ac- 
ceptance, from the time of its organization. 
The chaplain of this hospital, the Rev. James 


| Marshall, has devoted all the enthusiasm of his 


nature to making provision for the intellectual 
and spiritual wants of the patients. The sub- 
joined sketch will show the beautiful chapel he 
has reared through the contributions of liberal 
friends in the North. Attached to the chapel 
is a reading-room, of the interior of which we 
also give a sketch. Here the soldier can come 
at any hour and have access to many of the lead- 
ing periodicals of the day. There is a good 
supply of valuable books in all the various 
branches of literature, theology, and science. 
These can be taken into the wards, being care- 
fully charged to the one who takes them. As I 
was examining the library, accompanied by Mr. 
Marshall, he pointed me to the bound volumes 
of Harper’s Magazine, as a curiosity, saying 
that there were no books sought for so eagerly 
as those. Though they had evidently been used 


| with the utmost care, every page gave evidence 


THE CHAPEL AND LIBRARY. 
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——____ 
of the interest with which it had been perused. I write these closing lines in one of the y 
The volumes stood there proudly, in military | beautiful mornings of early May. My windoy 
array, like war-worn veterans. Rev. Mr. Mar-| at the Chesapeake opens upon the green ani 
shall has been connected with this hospital two | velvety lawn, sprinkled with sheep. Beyond 
years. He has consecrated the dew of his youth | is the bay smooth as glass crowded with gy 
to the noble work of soothing pain, of cheering | boats and transports. Every ship upon th 
the disconsolate, of feeding Christ’s lambs, of | mirrored waters seems to float double — ke 
guiding wanderers to the fold. The cassock, the | meeting keel. Our gorgeous banner, droopir 
frock, the bare or sandaled foot, the cloister, and | from the flag-staff, scarcely opens its folds. T) 
the beads add no lustre to such heroism. | bleating of the sheep, the plaintive ery of th 
Hampton Hospital was organized on the 14th | sea-bird, the enchanting beauty of ocean and 
August, 1862. The first patients were received | sky and land, all present a scene which Eden 
from the Army of the Potomac in its march | could hardly have rivaled. Whata happy world 
from Harrison’s. Landing to reinforce General | might this be if man would be the brother of his 
Pope’s army. From that time to the 26th of | fellow-man! 
April, 1864, the number of patients received| A few leagues from this peaceful spot nearly 
and treated has been 6540. Of these 216 have three hundred thousand men are mustering a] 
died; 1049 have been discharged, but on ac-| their energies for the gage of battle. Fou 
count of disability have been transferred to the | treason would destroy our nation, and with it 
Veteran Reserve Corps, or to serve in other | destroy the hopes of humanity. Patriotism has 
hospitals; 4491 have been cured and returned | listened to the ery of imperiled liberty, and sad- 
to duty; 784 now remain in hospital. | ly, yet resolutely, has abandoned all the con- 
Three days after writing the above sentence | genial walks of an industrial life and girded her- 
the numbers in the hospital were swollen to | self for the conflict. The dreadful crash of arms 
over two thousand, sent from the Yorktown | soon must come. ‘These floors may then be 
army, stripping for the fight. It is not improb- | crimsoned with dripping blood. These beds 
able that within a few days five thousand wound- | may all be filled with the pallid, the maimed, 
ed men may be sent to these grounds. The the dying; these wards may then resound with 
Chesapeake Hospital will accommodate about | the sighs of those who shall never see father or 
twelve hundred. But in times of great emerg- | mother, brother or sister, wife or child again. 
ency many more must be crowded into its | The rooms are allready; the beds are all made; 
wards. The following picture of patients from | the surgeon’s tools are all polished and keenly 
Yorktown, landing at the wharf in Hampton, is | sharp; the bandages are all prepared; the sur- 
taken from the life. By the kindness of Dr. | geons, the nurses, the attendants are waiting at 
M‘Clellan the group was arrested for a moment | their posts. The awful hour soon must come. 
that the artist might photograph the scene. | It is dreadful! O Lord, how long! how long! 
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THE BEND. 

T hardly deserved the name of village, but | 
was only a cluster of houses, hiding in the 
thick woods which filled the valley and crept 
upward on either side to cover the Tennessee 
hills. ‘The lumber-merchants had found out 
these forests, caring little, indeed, for the peace 
of their untrodden wilds, or the beauty of their 
gnarled boughs, which were festooned with the 
erowth of rich, rank mosses, and caught the 
sunlight here and there through the dense foli- 
age. But the trunks were large and sturdy, and 
the little stream which wet their roots flowed to- 
ward the city, so, one by one, the houses of the 
settlers dotted the clearing, and the timber 

floated lazily down the river. 

Two or three farmers, agents, and directors 
from Knoxville, together with the workmen 
both black and white, comprised the little colo- 
ny. It was growing, however, and in its pride | 
boasted a red building with large front windows, 
filled with apples and calico, butter, tin-ware, 
flour, sugar, candy, and rum, which it dignified 
by the title of ‘‘ store.” 

This was the trysting-place of all lovers and 
gossips, al] politicians and loafers; it was the 
Opera; it was Exchange; it was Broadway for 
the settlement. 

They were gathered there as usual on the 
evening of which I speak, and Richard Deane, 
who stood among them waiting for his turn to 
complete a purchase, watched them idly, taking 


little or no interest in their proceedings, except 
to keep an eye on two or three of his men who 
would soon unfit themselves at the rum-counter 
for to-morrow’s work if he did not interfere. 
The women, in their green-checked sun-bon- 
nets, were clustered around a new pattern of 
calico which the last boat had brought from the 


city. The young people enjoyed their flirta- | 
tions out on the steps, whither they had repaired 

‘«to see the sunset.” The men lounged against 

the counter and flour-barrels, smoking their 

pipes. He found himself listening at last to 

their conversation, which had grown somewhat 

loud, and jarred against his ear. 

“There hain’t never been such times up to 
the Bend sence I’ve ben here,” said a rough 
voice. ‘All the bisness a’most stopped, and 
perwisions risin’ agin a fellar’s grit, dreadful ; 
and draftin’ goin’ on within ten mile on us, and 
says I to Melindy, says I, ‘ Wher’s to come the 
end?’” 

‘“*Where, indeed?” piped an old woman’s 
voice from the calico corner. ‘* We shall all 
die like the Injins in cold bloody murder, with 
them battles and sojers tearin’ through the 
country and we shet up here atween the mount- 
ains.” 

“They could starve us clean out as easy as 
that,” said another, snapping her fingers by way 
of illustration, so that her brass thimble rolled 
off on the floor and was lost to view among the 
barrels. 

** And ’tain’t Tennessee as is to blame for it, 


nuther,” growled a half-drunken workman, as 
he watched it roll. 

Deane stooped to pick up the thimble, then 
sat down to whittle at a pine stick, without tak- 
ing any part in the conversation. ‘The men 
looked askance at him among them, for Mr. 
Deane was a director and held with some re- 
spect, then went on talking. 

**' They were agoin’ to stan’ up fur their own, 
they were; and hadn’t a man a right to his 
own niggers without them tarnal Abolitionists 
stepping in to say he shouldn’t”—this from the 
Aristocrat of the Bend, who boasted an inherit- 
ance of two negroes, whom he carried with him 
on exhibition wherever he went, to the great 
envy of the settlers. His sentiments were loud- 
ly echoed. One man upheld him enthusiastic- 
ally. He would like to see them derned Yan- 
kees whipped out o’ these mountains—every 
scoundrel of em.” 

Deane had whittled his stick to such a point 
that it broke in his hands; he threw it away 
and looked up at the speaker, with his eyes 
flashing. 

‘*If there’s any shame in you, Joe Carey, your 
cheeks ought to blush for that.” 

‘* Why now, really!” replied the man, with a 
coarse laugh, “do you think so, Mr. Deane? 
What should I be ashamed on?” 

**Of being a traitor to the best Government 
that ever protected thankless rebels so many 
years as ours has.” 

“‘T’'m a traitor, am I, Mr. Deane ?’ 

‘*You heard what I said,” he replied, quiet- 
ly. There were whispers of “ he’s a Yankee” 
passing from mouth to mouth. He looked up 
and smiled. ‘ Yes,” he said, ‘I am a Yan- 
kee.” 

** And an Abolitionist ?”’ said some one in a 
louder tone. 

** And an Abolitionist.” 

“T wish you was along with ’em, you'd find 
out which be traitors then, Mr. Deane,” 
Joe Carey, sullenly. 

Deane silenced him with a look. He then 
took his package and went out of the store, stop- 
ping to leave directions with a group of men 
about to-morrow’s work. 

There was one girl on the steps who looked 
up into his face timidly as she moved aside to 
let him pass. She was a slight, shrinking creat- 
ure, with a sun-bonnet almost concealing her 
freckled face with its bands of dark reddish hair, 
its timid mouth, and large hazel eyes. 

She had stood just in the doorway, leaning 
against the open blind, for a long time, with the 
sunset painting bars of golden light through it 
on her dark dress, but never reaching her face, 
which was turned away toward Richard Deane 
all the time he talked. He had seen her earn- 
est gaze once, and had nodded to her with a 
kind smile; then he forgot she was there. 

She watched him now as he stood talking to 
the men out by the pump, straightening his 
manly figure, and tossing the hair back from 
his forehead to let the wind cool it. She might 
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have stood so five minutes, it might have been 
fifteen, she could not tell, when she was startled 
by a pull at her sleeve. It was a little negro 
boy, who stood there grinning from ear to ear. 

‘*Why, Tom, what do you want?” 

** She say Misse Hetty come home right off 
short.” And the boy jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder to indicate the origin of the command. 

** Yes,” replied the girl, ‘‘Tll come.’’ Her 


face, which had brightened a moment ago like | 
one taking in the charm of a beautiful picture, | 


relapsed into its old lifelessness. Bidding the 
boy follow her in an humbled tone, as if she had 
no right to give a command, she sighed, went 
down the steps slowly, and walked away. 

Seeing that Tom did not follow her, she turn- 
ed round to call him. He was standing on ihe 
steps with Joe Carey, whose eyes, fixed on Deane, 
were gleaming wrathfully through the shaggy 
hair which fell over his forehead. 

**Tom!” 

** Yes, I’se comin’, Misse Hetty.’ 

She moved along a step or two, but Tom re- 
mained stationary. So she spoke again, this 
time peremptorily. 


’ 


> ME 
‘*Lor’, Misse Hetty, what a hurry you am 


in!” said Tom, rolling his eyes, and putting his 
hands in his pockets. ‘‘ Missus said I was gwine 


for to get some rope to halter de nag—t’other’s | 


broke.” 

‘Tom, come this minute !” 

‘* And der’s some ‘bacca, too, as Massa’s been 
in de most distress for—I’se got dat to get.” 


Poor Hetty gave up in despair, and was turn- | 


ing away without him, when Carey, who ap- 
parently had not noticed the boy before, stopped 


in the midst of his sullen talk with the Aristocrat | 


and the drunken workman, who were smoking 


at the door, and giving the boy a kick which | 


landed him in the sand below, told him, with an 
oath, **to go “long with his mistress, and not be 
sneakin’ round him.” 


Tom picked himself up, looking rather crest- | 


fallen for the moment, but there was a sly wink 
in his eye as he walked meekly by Hetty’s side 
which she noticed. 

**Tom, what does ail you?” she said. 

* Lor’, nothin’, Misse Hetty. I was a sin- 

ful nigger to be botherin’ you—lI’se respectable 
now.” 
But though he followed her obediently, he 
rubbed his hands with such apparent delight, 
and chuckled and rolled his eyes so mysterious- 
ly, that Hetty felt serious fears for the genuine- 
ness of his repentance, and was just delivering 
him a little lecture on it, in her grave way, when 
she heard footsteps behind them, and almost be- 
fore she knew it some one had taken her heavy 
bundle from her hand and was walking by her 
side. 

‘** Six quarts of meal—and you such a little 
thing! Tom, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self to let Miss Hetty carry such a bundle.” 

**Dat’s a fac’,” said Tom, solemnly. ‘If 
you'll gib it to me I'll go it cross lots, and run 
wid it all de way to make up ’counts square.” 


And, good as his word, Tom seized the bun- 
dle, and with a broad grin at Hetty, intende 
probably for confession of sin, started off. 
was soon over the wall and out of sight. 

‘Well, Hetty, your aunt doesn’t give you a) 
rest, does she?” ; 

‘**Oh yes, Sir, sometimes. I ain’t her own 
you know. I do wish once in a while—” 

‘“* Well, what is it ?” 

**QOh, nothing, Sir. I didn’t mean to troub] 
you, only sometimes I should like it to see a pic 
ture or something to show me what mother was 
like.” 

** Poor little thing!” And Deane looked at 
| her compassionately as she walked so meekly by 
| his side, with her face hidden in the shadow of 

her bonnet. She looked up at last in a half- 
frightened way. 

‘*T—] don’t know what made me, Mr. Deane 
I didn’t mean to talk so; it was very wrong in 

| me, and then I had so much else to say to you— 
how could I be so selfish ?” 


an 


His merry laugh did not drive away the cloud 
on her face. 

‘*Perhaps you'll think me very silly,” sh 
said, with her head drooping a little, ‘* but I am 
afraid. I wish you needn't have to talk about 
the war and all that. If you'd seen Joe Ca- 
rey—” 

‘* What of him?” said Deane, carelessly. 

**Oh, such a look as he had when you went 
out to the pump there! I don’t know—they'r 
all so dreadful rough they wouldn't mind doing 
any thing, and every body here hates the North. 
| They don’t seem to mind the old flag one bit. 
| Uncle talks so sometimes about—about men who 
feel as you do that I can’t bear it. And then I 
| get thinking—” 

‘* That I shall be spirited off by those fellows 
some night? Why, Hetty, what a foolish littl 
| creature ?” 

Something in his bantering tone brought a 
change into her face—it was partly pain, partly 
resolve; and when she spoke again it was with 
a womanly firmness in her voice. 

‘*T knew you would say so. I don’t know 
very much about these things, but I am quite 
sure you are not safe here.” 

Deane’s face grew grave, but he was not 
thinking of the words she said; it was only a 
certain soothing in her quiet tones that stirred 
to the surface some thoughts that had been hid- 
den. 

‘* Hetty,” he said, suddenly, “I can’t stand 
this much more, they goad me so with their 
traitorous words; it must end.” 

‘* End?” turning her face up in a frightened 
way. 

‘*T must go away from here. If I could get 
up North among loyal people I should be hap- 
py.” 

Hetty stooped to pick a daisy, and began pull- 
ing it to pieces nervously: she made no answer. 

‘*If I could only fight!” he went on, passion- 
ately—‘‘if I cou/d fight! It seems so hard.” 





Unconsciously he held out his right hand, with 
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its mutilated finger, looking as if he loathed it 
for standing between him and his country’s need, 

In a moment Hetty had snatched it in both 
of hers, and bent her face over it so that it was 
wet with her hot tears. The young man stood 
amazed. 

“ Hetty ! what ails you?” 

‘“ Don't speak so—s ‘old me, blame me, send 
me out of your sight! I know what you are 
thinking—J did it all; it is my fault that you 
are unhappy, and you would have made such a 
brave soldier! Oh, Mr. Deane. I wish you had 
never seen me!” 

The girl's slight frame shook with some un- 
controllable emotion. He tried in his wonder 
to soothe her, the truth dawning gradually in 
his mind. He remembered what he had long 
forgotten—how his hand came to be the maimed 
thing it was. It was the very first day he was 
ever at the Bend when he was hunting for a 
place to board. He had found this little girl— 
she was so very small, and, indeed, no more 
than a little girl in years then—he had found 
her trying in vain to split a large log of wood— 
far too large for her feeble strength—and he had 
taken the hatchet in his kindly way to help her. 
The child thanked him shyly, but showed so 
strong a wish to learn to do the work herself, 
“because,” she said, ‘aunt often sent her to 
make kindling,” that, to please her, he had 
steadied the log while she made another at- 
tempt on its hard surface. Her little hands, 
however, were trembling and awkward, and the 
hatehet came sharply down on hisown. He re- 
membered how, even in his pain, he had noticed 
the pale terror of her face, and how she did not 
shriek and run away as most children would 
have done, but, binding her apron around his 
hand, she led him into the house and called for 
help. 

That was the way he had found ont her 
uncle, Silas Blunt, and there he had boarded 
ever since. He had never dreamed the little 
thing would take that accident to heart so after 
all these years. 

“‘ Hetty, why, Hetty, don’t!” he said, putting 
his hand gently on her shoulder. ‘‘I wasn't 
thinking of you; indeed I had quite forgotten 
how I was hurt. 1 supposed you had.” 

Forget! She did not tell him how many nights 
she had cried herself to sleep over it up in her 
little chamber in the loft. She only looked into 
his face in a hopeless way, as if she wondered 
he did not hate her, and said, fiercely dropping 
her arm by her side as if she would will it use- 
less, 

**T wish it had taken off my hand!” 

‘* Why, little Hetty”—Deane was really sorry 


for the girl—‘“ you mustn't talk so—indeed you | 


mustn’t. I never have a thought of blame for 
you; how could 1?” 

She shook her head sadly ; she was so per- 
sistent in these fancies. 

““Come now, Hetty,” he went on, with a 
laugh, “don’t Iet us think any more about 
these disagreeable things; what do vou think 
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of mv plan of going North and getting some 
good business and a pleasant home?” His 
voice was so strong and full of hope her own 
seemed to catch its cheer. 

**T think you know best, Mr. Deane. 1] 
think perhaps you're right. ‘There won't be 
much business here if the war keeps on long.” 

“What a practical little head you have, 
Hetty! but supposing I shouldn't get work any 
where else ?” 

* You? Oh, Mr. Deane!” 

She turned her eyes up to his with a sort of 
worship like a dumb brute’s. in them; you see 
it sometimes in these women whose patient lives 
are outwardly so commonplace. To look at 
their timid faces, to see how a word, a look, a 
touch could guide them, you would think only 
of a brook which sparkled in the sunshine, or 
moaned in the shade, as the case might be. But 
there may be deep waters there, and the current 
may be strong. 

Deane langhed at her credulity 

‘“*Why, Hetty, I don’t seem to every body as 
I do to you; I shouldn't be every where what I 
am here; I should only be a common man—a 
very common man,” he repeated musingly. But 
if vou had seen his eve kindle, and the involun- 
tary straightening of his tall form, vou would 
have agreed with Hetty in thinking that, what- 
ever place he might take in the proud world of 
which she knew nothing, his own honest man- 
heod was a crown of glory to him. 

He read this in her face, though she said no- 
thing, and, pleased for thé moment, as any man 
would be with an innocent vanity, he took her 
hand in a caressing way and patted it gently. 

‘*You are a silly little thing,” he said. Just 
then they were startled by a vision of Tom com- 
ing suddenly from behind the thicket which 
grew by the wall. 

‘¢ Der ain’t no more cross lots to go ober,” he 
said, apologetically ; ‘* so I’se come on de street 
and I’se gwine respectable now, Misse Hetty ;” 
and without stopping to take breath, he ran on 
down the dusty road, tossing his bundle in the 
air, and catching it on his feet as it came down 
to the imminent danger of its contents. 

Hetty dropped Deane’s hand quickly when 
she saw this apparition, with something very 
like a blush on her freckled cheeks; but they 
were hidden under her bonnet and he did not 
sec it. 

They walked on, quietly talking of him and 
his new plans, till they reached the house. 
Somehow Deane always felt better, and his 
| future looked brighter for such a talk. She had 
such a quiet, sensible way of putting things— 
| this little creature! 

They found Tom sitting outside the yard the 
perfect picture of despair. The bundle with its 
broken paper lay at his feet, and the meal was 
scattered on the grass. He looked up with a 
rueful countenance, rolling his eyes at Hetty. 

** Lor’, I didn’t mean to do dat ar—I didn’t, 
true as Gospel! I tought I'd cotch it, and my 
foot stuck trough de paper. Land o’ Goshen! 
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I dersent tell she. I'd lieber fight de Phlisstins 
‘long wid Goliah, I had.” Hetty, repressing a 
smile at this remarkable Scriptural allusion, re- 
proved the boy for his carelessness, then said she 
would do the best for him she could and take 
the bundle to her aunt herself. The delighted 
Tom was voluble in his thanks, assuring her 
repeatedly “dat he'd never be disrespectable 
agin!” 

She had a fancy for the boy, and often saved 
him from the lawful results of his mad capers. 

She and Deane replaced the meal in its bag 
as best they could, and, with a last kindly warn- 
ing to Tom against the recurrence of like acci- 
dents, went into the house. 

Hetty went directly to her aunt to intercede 
for Tom, patiently-heard herself blamed as usual 
for a long category of faults, beginning with her 
delay at the store, and finally ending with Tom. 
She attempted little or no reply, took off her 
bonnet, and went about her evening work in the 
listless way habitual to her. But Mrs. Blunt 
was not pacified. 

‘*T’ve left all them dishes for you,” she said, 
angrily ; ‘‘you’ve dawdled long enough for one 
night, and must make up for it; and you must 
jest see to Richard Deane’s supper yourself, for 
when I slave myself to death for any fine gen- 
tleman that don’t get his meals at Christian hours 
like the rest on us, my name won't be Lucindy 
Blunt.” 

Then having announced her intention of 
spending the evening at a neighbor’s, and repeat- 
ing her directions sharply, Mrs. Blunt put on 
her bonnet and shawl and disappeared, more 
than ever impressed with a sense of Hetty’s un- 
worthiness and ingratitude, and the credit it 
was to her to give a home to her sister's child. 

If she had seen the dull face brighten and 
glow with pleasure I think she would have 
come directly back, taken off her bonnet, and 
prepared Mr. Deane’s supper herself. 

Hetty called him when it was ready, into the 
kitchen of course, this was the fashion at the 
Bend. Silas Blunt being well to do in his small 
way, ranking indeed next to the Aristocrat by 
virtue of the ownership of Tom, the house 
boasted a little close room with a wooden sofa 
on rockers, two or three chairs, a large rag mat 
of varied colors in the middle of the floor, and 
on it a small round table, ornamented with a 
Bible, one or two stray copies of the ‘* Farmer’s 
Almanac,” and a cook-book, which room was 
honored by the name of “ parlor.” 

Hetty had a secret wish that to-night — it 
might be the last night she should ever get Mr. 
Deane’s supper herself—she might spread a 
snowy cloth on that little round table, and open 
the windows of that dark room and let him en- 
joy his evening meal for once, away from the 
stifling kitchen and the fumes of her uncle’s pipe 
floating in from the backdoor steps, which she | 
knew were so unpleasant to him. 

But against the “* powers that were” she never 
thought of rebelling. She closed the door that | 
her uncle’s rough voice and tobacco-smoke might 
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be as far away as possible, opened both the win- 
dows to let the air blow freshly through ¢) 

room, and set the litile table between them 
After all it was not unpleasant, Deane thoug 
as he sat down to his simple meal. There y ed 
a stray jasmine vine which Hetty had trained 
outside the window, and the wind tossed its ye} 
low blossoms to and fro, filling the air with ¢ 





grance. There was a bit of it Hetty had laid 
by his plate, too, and she herself looked, not 
pretty, he said to himself, marking her old-fash- 
ioned little figure, her sun-burned face and red. 
dish hair. But she had such quiet ways, such 
a pleasant smile, moreover she was so thought- 
ful in all her little cares for his comfort. What 
a pity the girl was so plain; she would make su 
a nice wife for some honest, prosperous wood- 
cutter some day. Just as he was thinking so 
she stepped in front of the window to dip a glass 
of water for him from the pail. As she stood 
with her head bent a little the evening light fel 
through the yellow jasmine, touching her h 
He saw how heavy it was, and how beautiful its 
golden red could be. Her profile, too, was fan 
and girlish in relief against the western sky. 

“Hetty,” he said, suddenly, *‘I wonder if 
you'll miss me any when I'm gone.” 

She raised her eyes, dark and liquid agai 
with that dumb look: he wondered that he had 
never known before that she had beautiful eyes 
They grew dim as he watched her, still standing 
in the light. Then she moved away from th 
window with a low, nervous laugh, saying, in 
her timid way, that ‘* it wasn’t any matter.” 

Mr. Deane ate the rest of his supper in silence 
Hetty at last began to wash up the tea-things in 
the twilight. He did not join the smoking-com- 
pany which Silas Blunt and one or two of his 
neighbors were holding on the backdoor steps, 
for in their traitorous talk he could have no 
part nor lot. Hetty knew this was the reason 
he did not go, but still it pleased her to have 
him sit quietly in the corner where he could 
watch her at her work, talking over the new life 
he should find in the free North, under the flag 
he loved. Itwould not be much longer—he might 
never talk so with her again, and a few hot tears 
came all unbidden. But she wiped them away 
in the dark, and he did not see them. 

Presently they heard Silas knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe, and he came in, followed by his 
wife. 

** Hetty, you lazy thing, light the candle!” 
said her aunt, throwing herself into a chair, while 
Mr. Blunt grumbled because he could not find 
the dipper. Somehow Deane could not bear to 
hear Hetty scolded to-night, so, to divert atten- 
tion from her, he began talking to the two, and 
at last told them of his intention to leave the 


it 





| Bend. 


‘<Wa'al, ef ever I see a Lincolnite true grit 
you're one on ’em,” said the astonished Silas in 
his heavy way. 

‘* Now you don’t say so, Mr. Deane!” and ap- 
palling visions came to Mrs. Blunt of the loss of 
this valuable boarder and his prompt payments. 
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‘Hetty! Hetty! do you hear this? Where is 
the girl?” 

Hetty was not to be seen: she had slipped 
away and gone up stairs to bed. 

The next two weeks passed quickly. Deane 
was very busy making his last arrangements with 
the men, and instructing his successor who had 
heen sent down from Knoxville a few days be- 
fore the time fixed for his departure. This man, 





Mrs. Blunt, and left the farm-house to look for 
Hetty. He found her standing at the gate. 
‘* Well, Hetty,” he said, cheerfully, ‘1 am 


| going ™ 


however, was not to board at Silas Blunt's, and | 


Hetty was secretly glad, for he was a cvarse, ill- 
featured person, and a rebel besides, and she felt 
she could not see him in Mr. Deane’s place some- 
how. 

They were hard days for Hetty, these last be- 
fore he went. The poor little thing could not 
have said what ailed her. She did not know 
why it was that all the yellow sunshine which 


lay in thick golden bars on the kitchen floor | 


should seem so cold, why she did not like to 
hear the robins sing, nor why she cried herself 
to sleep every night with such bitter tears. She 
knew why her lip trembled sometimes when Mr 
Deane came home to supper and spoke a few 
kind words to her, or when she helped him in 
some preparation for his journey—it was because 
he was going away and she should never see him 
again. But it couldn’t be that which she cried 
over at night, for she was such a little useless 
thing she had no right to mind his leaving her, 
and what had that to do with the sunlight and 
he robin’s song ?—they were just the same wheth- 
er he were there or not. 

And so the last day came, and she had seen 
Joe Carey come with a wagon to drive his trunk 


‘** Aren’t you early ? the moon is hardly up.’ 

‘“*No. My boat 1s up the river, I shail have 
nearly a mile’s walk, and it will be bright moon- 
light by that time and grand sailing, the wind 
is just right.” 

He hesitated, hardly caring to say he must 
go. Hetty stood playing nervously with her 
apron strings with her head bent. 

** Well,” he said, at length, ‘‘it is time I 
started ; don’t forget me, Hetty, I shall think 
of you. This is a lonely life you lead. I 
haven’t forgotten what you said to me one day 
about your mother, but you must keep up good 
courage.” 

Courage! This was just the word she wanted 
now, wanted so much more than he guessed. 
The sound of it stepped the quiver on her lips, 
and she folded her hands quietly. 

“‘And then,” said Deane, in a bright way, 
**vou will marry some good man that will make 
you happy one of these days.” 

She started, a burning blush reddening her 
face and neck, so deep it was that he saw it by 
the faint light the moon sent over the hills. 
She hid her face on the gate, and for a moment 


;she made him no answer. Of course, Deane 


to the nearest station, where it might be sent by | 


railroad, asking, with his eyes gleaming through 
his shaggy hair, if Mr. Deane calc'lated to go 
in his own boat to-night? Mr. Deane had said 
‘“‘yes;” and she watched Joe drive away the 
precious trunk, seeing him stop just on the edge 
of the woods to talk with two or three rough- 
looking men—strangers they were at the Bend; 
and when she heard their loud laughter, think- 
ing how glad Joe was to get rid of Mr. Deane, 
the rebellious tears sprang quickly to her eyes, 


and she turned away, trying very hard not to, 
|eyes and her patient face turned so mutely up 


hate him. 

The sun set at last, large and fiery red; the 
twilight crept out of the woods, and the moon 
rose silently behind the purple hills. It was 


then that Deane came up to the house to take , 


his bag and say ‘‘Good-by.” He had parted 
from his men, with some of them pleasantly, for 
he had been a kind master, but he had noticed 
the thankless rebel look on so many faces that 


it was with little regret he left them and the old | 


life he and they had led together. 

He had given some last kindly advice to the 
ubiquitous Tom, who had followed him all day 
as if he feared to lose sight of him, had obtained 
from him the boy’s invariable form of a solemn 
promise that he ‘‘ would be respectable” to Miss 
Hetty in future, and had watched him run away 
into the woods brushing his shirt-sleeve across 
his eyes. He had shaken hands with Silas and 


thought, it was quite natural, any girl would do 
so, and she was so young and timid besides. 
He smiled. 

**T didn’t mean to bother you, Hetty, just as 
I was going off; I won't say it again, you foolish 
little thing, but I shall think it just the same. 
And, Hetty, I want to be like a good brother to 
you, and you mustn’t mind writing me about it 
when the time comes, and don’t forget me, will 
you? I shall miss you, little girl; well, good- 
by !” 

He took her hand and kissed her gravely on 
the foreliead, as was quite natural and very 
kind in him, Mrs. Blunt thought, looking 
through the ‘ parlor” window. 

The young man had not thought it would be 
so hard to leave this little thing with her sad 


to his. He felt suddenly how he should miss 
her gentle ways and voice, and walked away 
sadly. 

** Hetty!” called her aunt from the house, in 
a tone somewhat softened of its usual asperity. 
She started from her posture at the gate. She 
had been leaning over it, with her eyes fixed on 
the path to the woods and the dark form that 
entered their shadow. 

“Well, aunt?” 

** You'd better run down to the store and get 
some coffee, there ain’t a scrap for breakfast.” 

Hetty obeyed silently ; it was better she should 
have this errand though she longed for nothing 
so much as stillness; it was better so. 

She felt no fear at being alone after dark on 
this solitary walk; indeed she never thought of 
it as solitary, nor did she pause and shrink.from 
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passing through the group of men collected round 
the doorvay of the store. This was the way 
among the girls at the Bend; they were quite 
safe, for there is a certain chivalry that exists 
among the coarsest men dwelling in such a 
place as that, with only the grand woods and the 
silence of the hills forever about them. All of 
beanty that can touch their rude natures makes 
the voice of womanhood more clear. 

3ut of this Hetty was not thinking. 
walked on mechanically, like one in a dream, 
yet with rapid step. Her purchase made, avoid- 
ing the curious tongues of the women in the 
store, and the eyes of the men on the steps who 
watched her idly, she made her way among them 
and out into the road. 
of Richard Deane : 
thing else was said by the curious and excited 
people. But she did not linger at the sound, 
only feeling a vague impatience that every body 
must have his name on their lips—the name 
which she would whisper over softly when she 
could creep into his desolate room that night, 
and see if it would not help her to cry and get 
rested. Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes dry 
and burning. She had but one thoughi, to get 
home, to be alone, any where, that she might be 
still and think. 

Suddenly her nervous walk was stopped by 
the apparition of a boy apparently playing “ stick- 
knife’ in the grass just at her side. He was 
making wonderful evolutions in the air at each 
turn of the knife, greatly to the amusement of 
a group of men who stood smoking at some lit- 
tle distance, yet near enough to see him. It 
proved to be Tom. 

**Why, Tom!” 

‘Hush, Misse Hetty, not so loud; dey am 
watchin’ me. I say I play stick-knife, an’ dey 
look. Don't 
be scared. Dat ar—” Here Tom leaped high 
in the air, coming down on his hands and feet, 


She 


On every side she heard 
it seemed as if scarcely any 


I’se been an’ done waitin’ for you. 


tossing his head and rolling his eyes, while he } 


jerked out the words, ‘‘ Joe Carey.” 

Hetty started. 

** Tse gwine to—dey ain't all gone yet. 
gwine to meet him at de ford.” 

Tom stopped to roll over and fall down a 
banking near with the most remarkable agility. 
The men behind laughed in a drunken way. 
He came back, shaking off the dust. 

** Dey'd kill me if dey knowed I'd telled yer.” 
Here he drove his knife into the grass up to the 
handle. ‘‘ De fac’ is, Joe Carey an’ dem men 
as has ben hangin’ round wid him, dey’re after 
Massa Deane. Dey'll find him at de Ford, an’ 
jes’ cotch him.” 

“What? What will they do?” 

Tom finished a series of three somersaults, 
the last one ending at her feet. 

** Dey might string him up, or duck him un- 
der—no tellin’,” was his cheering reply. 

‘*What can Ido? I must rouse the men;’ 
and poor Hetty turned as if she would call them. 

Tom stood up, closing his knife. 

**No, neber, Misse Hetty,” he said, under his 


Dey’s 


’ 


;agonv; s&s 
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breath. ‘ Dey'll kill me sure, and half ob * 
wouldn’t stir to he Ip a Yankee nohow '¢ 
run down to de riber and hail him. I'l] be d 
when it’s respectable to be gwine—short of 
And Tom walked away, whistling, to the 
Hetty for a moment stocd motionless; }y 
limbs refused carry 
should have fallen. 
it passed away, and she resumed her forn 
pace to deceive the people till she should b 
of their sight. 
moment. Jve Carey had planned revenge oy 
lis master ever since that talk in the store. M 
Deane and unarmed, she thought 
she could get no help from her thankless towns. 
men in time to be of nse. All remai 
her; she alone could save him. 


store 


to her; she thought s 


} 


It was only dizz ness: { 


It grew quite clear to her in q 


was alot 
ned wit} 
Turning a « 
ht, her q 
Throwing off her sl 


with a fierce 


ner where she would be out of sig 
walk broke into a run. 
and bonnet impatience, she fley 
over the fields, over the 
if she 
unl 
the 


brooks and fences, as 
were a wild thing—on, on, with her hair 
ound now, and streaming in the wind, 
river—on, on, with her eves dilating, he 
breath coming in ga tothe river. Only th 
that thought. If s} 
could reach it in time—if it might not be t 
late! 

She came to it at last, out of the da 
and the windings of the great forest lving befor: 
her, broad and still in the moonlight. She stood 
on the bank and looked down, then up. No- 
thing was to be seen but 
thing to be heard but the 
water against a little shelving beach on which 

| She shuddered d out 


sne 
he waded out in 


river; became her one 


knes 


a sheet of silver, 
faint ripple of th 
in her 


stood, and cri 


knee-deep the cold 


water; she looked down, then up; she listenc 
for the The 
dark ; the hills above her were dim 
the shadows of the leaves 
lay floating and tremulous on the river, and the 
little waves which broke ; 
led in the light 
ly through the forest, and a startled bird in tl 


lash of oa ls bevond wer 
1 still 


against the night sky; 


rs 


woo 


] 
! 


ana 


gainst the rocks spark- 
The wind, too, rustled hoarse- 
branches which hung over her head chirped 
mournfully—nothing more. 

Tl e virl pa ed up 
searcely knowing what she did; brenking through 
the thick underbrush that tore and scratched hei 
hands, climbing to the edge of the 


and down the river-side, 


rocks whic 
jutted into the stream, holding her breath to list- 
en, her little hands striking fiercely at her heart, 
as if she would tear it out to still its loud throb- 
bings ; yet her eyes never moved from the bright 
waters. The fall of every twig became the sound 
of oars; the flash of every distant rock in the 
moonlight a sail; the moan of the wind that 
swept over the ford below turned into the cry 
of one in mortal pain; the scream of some night- 
birds in the depth of the forest was hollow laugh 
ter in her ears. 

She had heard dark stories of the way men 
who loved their country and her freedom were 
treated in this fair Southern land. There was 
one man within ten miles—it was only a month 
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ago—a loyal man; he was found one morning 
in the woods, and his little children cried and 
tried to waken him. 

A whisper, too, was going about the country 
of men who watched at railroads and boat-land- 
ings—men with faces that would pale at nothing. 
[wo of these had been seen with Joe Carey to- 
day. 

And she so alone, so helpless; the sky so still 
and cold; the great woods so voiceless; and the 
river so fair, with no sight or sound to break the 
silence of its beauty. 

She knelt down upon the sand, turning her 
poor white face up to the stars. No sound came 
from her lips; but in the clasping of her hands 
was a prayer so great that it could not be ut- 
tered. 

As if in answer to it, the sound of oars broke 
suddenly and distinctly on her ear, then stopped. 
Starting, she saw a sail just unfurling up the 
river—Ais sail; she knew it even in the dim light 
by the mark of a large blue star she had herself 
once sewed on it. He had liked it: for it re- 
minded him of the flag, he said. 

She did not cry out, but stood quite still, wait- 
ing till he should come nearer. At last she call- 
ed his name, timidly at first, then louder. He 
took no notice. She calledagain. He did not 
hear. She could see his form now quite plain- 
ly, and he did not move to furl his sail; his face, 
indeed, was turned away from her. She called 
again. He sat still, idly playing with his oars. 

The truth came to her suddenly. His mo- 
tion was so swift, and the wind, catching his 
sails, made so much sound, that he could not 
hear her weak voice. He was coming on rap- 
idly; he would soon be past her. She ran on 
down the bank, calling frantically and waving 
her hands, keeping ever between him and the 
danger to which he was swiftly flying. He 
made no answer, the sail flapped loudly in the 
breeze, and the boat came on. 

At last her strained eyes saw the shadow of a 
curve in the river, beyond which she knew the 
Ford’s shallow waters babbled over the rocks. 
Between her and it the branch of an old tree 
had fallen, and projected far into the stream. 
Her quick thought seized this hope—he could 
not fail to see her there. 

In a moment she had torn off her heavy shoes 
and stockings—like a true girl of the Bend as 
she was, not forgetting even now her forest teach- 
ings—and then she was out on the branch cling- 
ing with her bare feet to its rough surface, never 
pausing to grow pale and shiver at the sight of 
the black water beneath, but with her eves fixed 
steadily on the little boat which shot down the 
current like a thing of life. 

Deane was startled then from his musing by 
her ery, and looking up he saw a little figure 
seeming almost to hang over the water; its face 
was so white, and its long dark hair streamed 
so wildly in the wind that for a moment that 
nameless fear, to which the bravest of us are at 
times subject, came over him, and his own man- 
ly cheek blanched a little, then flushed quickly. 
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The words he heard, however, showed him it 
was no supernatural evil he had to dread 

‘Furl your sail quick —they'll kill you!” 
Hetty stood quite still, the branch swinging up 
and down with her slight weight as the boat 
shot by and the sail came down. 

Suddenly she heard a new sound, of which 
she well knew the meaning—it was the crack- 
ing of the bough on which she stood. 

She knew there was no return; she knew, 
too, that the impetus of the boat had been so 
great it might be moments before it could turn, 
row up against the current, and reach her. 

‘* Home, for your life!” she cried, her thought 
even then first and only for him. ‘Then she 
turned and looked once down into the depths 
so dark and still under her feet. 

Whatever the girl's soul said to God as she 
looked up after this to His far, bright heavens, 
was spoken by silence. Deane, rowing against 
the current, his face paling as he neared her, 
and still the chances lessened that he would be 
in time, heard no cry. He only saw her stand 
ing where the bough swung lower and lower with 
her weight, her hands clasped upon her breast, 
her hair blown about her face, smiling out into 
the night as if she were content. He saw her 
eyes fixed on him, large and full of light, with 
something like triumph in them as her frail sup- 
port dipped deep into the river, and the water 
came gurgling over her feet. 

Again the branch bent, and cracked and 
broke; but with a spring which rocked his frail 
boat like an egg-shell Deane caught her as she 
sank. 

She crouched down in the boat, and hid her 
face in her hands for a moment. He saw that 
she shivered, and tried to wrap her in his heavy 
coat, 

‘“*No,” raising her head—“ no, I’m not cold.” 

How all the triumph had gone from her eyes! 
How the heroism had faded from her smile! She 
was quite weak now, and trembled like a child. 
Deane would have had her rest against him as 
he rowed, but she would not. 

‘*T can sit alone now,” she said. He looked 
at her in wonder to see what a little lifeless thing 
she had become, and how she shrank at his 
touch. 

‘* Hetty,” he said, in a kind tone, ‘‘ what does 
all this mean ?” 

She told him her story in a low voice, with 
her eyes turned away all the while from his. 

A change passed over Richard Deane'’s face ; 
he was no coward, but he knew the times and 
the men about him well enough to see the dan- 
ger from which he had been snatehed. 

‘*And so, Hetty,” he said at length, in a 
broken voice, ‘‘ you periled your own life to 
save mine?” 

She started a little, and leaning over the 
side of the boat wet her hands and put them to 
her cheeks with a sudden motion, as if to cool 
them. 

**T didn’t think much about that,” she an 
swered. 
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“ Hetty”—and his eyes caught hers—‘ I have | master-hand touches us, which shal 





ll Strike a] 


no words to thank you with.” the jarred notes and trembling chords of our li 


‘*T want no thanks! 
then her voice softened in a moment: ‘‘ Don’t, 
please, talk about it any more. I can’t.” 


She spoke sharply; | into harmony. 


She saw what this man was to her. She y 


no longer the child with whom he sported; s} 


‘* Poor little thing! no wonder—she had been | was no more the girl with her blind worship o 
so frightened,” Deane thought, and rowed on in | what stood so far above her. The blush of 


silence. 


woman had burned on her cheek that day 


Hetty sat motionless in the stern of the boat, | fore him. She loved him. It had been 
her hands folded on her lap, the light touching | thoughtless joke about her marriage which ye- 


her wet dress and the hair which lay so darkly 
on her shoulders, but her face always in the 
shadow. 

So they pulled slowly against the current up 
the moonlit river, and the silence between them 
was unbroken. Deane noticed at last that Het- 
ty looked steadily and somewhat fearfully into 
the thicket on the bank. His eyes followed her 
gaze. <A figure was certainly there, moving 
stealthily through the bushes. 

*There! I was right—it has come from 
clear down most to the Ford,” she whispered, 
drawing near to him and clutching his arm. 
**See !” 

The form came out now into a clear space 
among the rocks, and stopped opposite them. | 

** Hooray!” cried a well-known voice, ‘‘ Joe | 
Carey’s done cotched dis time. He and de| 
white trash ‘long wid him is cussin’ and swear- | 
in’ round dar awful ’cause Massa Deane hain’t | 
come.” | 

Itwas Tom. He had been watching far down 
the river to warn Mr. Deane if Hetty had failed. | 


vealed this to her. She could have sunk to 
ground for shame and agony, when he tho 
her only a foolish girl—shy, as all girls are, a: 
the mention of such a thing. 
She to dare tolove him? She? so ignorant sh 
was, with her homely face and awkward ways 
whom he would think no more of an hour after 
he had left her. And he was so noble, so good 
so high above her! Ifshe might be only a por 
little flower that could blossom for an hour 
his feet, and make his way bright for him, ever 
though he passed on and trod her in the dust! 
But no, such lowly perfume could never 1 





him in the unknown world into which he 
going. 

He would leave her, with all things about her 
as if he had never been there. She would s 
the crowd gathered to gossip at the same « 
store; the boats would float idly on the hot 
river just the same; the men would come hom 
from their work in the twilight, and she would 


}stand no more at the gate to watch for him. 


The days with their round of work would go o 


Before they could answer he had disappeared | at the farm-lhouse. The lonely evenings would 


again in the woods, and they heard him whist- 
ling ‘* Safe in de Kingdom” long after he was 
out of sight. 

They reached the landing at last, and Deane, 
when he locked his boat, gave Hetty the key. 

‘*T want you to keep the little Fag for your 
own to remember me by,” he said. ‘‘I sha’n’t 
try another boat-ride at present, I think. I shall 
go off quietly by railroad early to-morrow morn- 
ing. ‘Tom will drive me.” 

They came to the house, and were going in 
silently, when Hetty stopped and held out her 
hand. 

‘*Good-by, Mr. Deane.” 

** Why I shall see you in the morning, sha’n’t 
I? It isn’t such an early hour after all—only 
half past five.” 

** Good-by,” was all she said, still holding out 
her hand. Deanc took it, surprised. 

** Well, good-by ; God bless ybu, little Hetty!” 

Then she opened the door and went in. 

Her room in the loft was very quiet, and she 


sat down on the bare floor with the rafters over | 


her head, and a bit of moonlight falling through 
the little window on her white, motionless face. 
With her eyes looking far out into the woods 
where the river gleamed tlirough the trees, and 
her hands still folded on her wet dress, she list- 
ened to Richard Deane’s footsteps in the room 
below. 

And so there came to Hetty the knowledge 
which comes to us all, sooner or later, when the 


fall when she would be so tired—so tired, and 
| his kindly smile would never come to rest her. 
If the hot tears came at sunset from thoughts 
|of her loveless life, and dreams of her mother 
who would have loved her, his pleasant voice 
| should never soothe her with its cheering. 

And all the while he, in his new, happy life, 
| would find no place for memories of the little 
| quiet thing who set his suppers, and brought 
| bim fresh water from the spring at noon. Or 
|} even if he did think sometimes not unkindly of 
|her, how would it be? She remembered his 
| parting at the gate, how gentle and brotherly it 
was. He had even asked God to bless her; 
but then she had just saved his life; he was 
grateful. His heart too—his noble heart—was 
filled with pity for her. While hers— Qh that 
she had gone down into the bright waters loot. 
ing into his eyes and smiling in her calm con 
tent, proud to die that he might live, glad to be 
at rest and know his last memory of her would 
be a gentle, perhaps a tearful one. She bowed 
her face in her hands, her slight form shivering 
as if with cold. There, crouched upon the floo 
with her head bent so low that her falling hai 
veiled her face, and hands, and breast, she sat 
till the moon sank behind the western hills. 


‘< Well, Hester Reed !” was Mrs. Blunt’s salu- 
| tation the next morning as Hetty entered the 
| kitchen, ‘‘ these are pretty doin’s! here it is five 
|o’clock ironin’ day, and I’ve been slavin’ here 
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alone ever sence half past four, and Richard 
Deane gone half an hour ago, wonderin’ and 
hotherin’ round ‘cause you wasn’t down to see 
him off.” 

Hetty murmured some reply about being very 
tired after last night. 

* Reely now, that was dreadful, wern’t it?” 
said Mrs. Blunt, in a mysterious whisper, some- 
what softened by the weary way in which Hetty 
went about her work. ‘‘If they’d caught him 
he’d ha’ ben in the river this morning, and no- 
body the wiser. What are you a shiverin’ for 


this warm morning?” 

«I’m cold,” said Hetty, and she turned to 
pour out her uncle’s coffee. 

“You jest go an’ hunt up your bonnet and 
shawl, and them shoes this morning; for my 
part, I don’t see the need of leavin’ of ‘em off, if 
you did have to run faster’n common.” 

" «J will get them back safely, aunt.” 

Iler face was very pale this morning, and she 
was very quict over her work. Mrs. Blunt pos- 
sessed herself of the idea that she would be sick 
—**fever 'n ager, maybe, or cholery infantum, or 
some such thing,” and poor Hetty was dosed with 
yinger-tea all day. 

The matter of Mr. Deane’s escape was quietly 
hushed up. Silas Blunt and his wife were too 
much in fear of being called ‘* Lincolnites,” 
and of Joe Carey’s vengeance, to make it a sub- 
ject of gossip; and as for Tom, he would as 
soon have thought of jumping into the river 
at once and saving Joe the trouble. So the 
rough strangers disappeared from the Bend. 


Carey lounged about his work in sullen silence, | 


aml all things went on as before. 

Tom, though a little cast down at first by 
Mr. Deane’s departure, was jubilant for days 
over his own sharpness. 

“T neber did tink,” he said one day, confi- 
dentially to Hetty, when she had watched him 
chuckling in silence for some minutes—‘‘ I neb- 
er did tink I was so respectable afore; now I 
done cotched Joe Carey! He didn’t know I 
heard him on de steps de day you an’ Massa 
Deane walk home togeder, when he say he like 


to see dat ar boss git his pay for de derned | 


Yankee talk, an’ he better look out some o' dese 
yere dark nights, and he neber see me follorin’ 
him an’ de white trash trough de bushes, while 
dey talk about de Ford and Massa Deane, and 
den go back to de store, an’ swagger round peace- 
able as Job in de Scripters.” 

It was about a week after Deane’s departure 
when Hetty stood leaning over the gate one 
night when her work was done. Her aunt had 
dropped in” to have a chat With the Aristo- 
crat’s wife, with whom she was on terms of in- 
timacy, being entitled to this honor because she 
rlso was the “ mistress of a nigger;” Silas was 
smoking as usual back of the house, where he 
could feast his eyes by the sight of his potato- 
patch, and so Hetty was quite alone. 

The days had gone by so dreamily since Mr. 
Deane went away. The blue of the sky and 
the sunlight brightening the clearing, the cease- 





less talk of the people who moved about her, 
their very forms, even her own face looking at 
her so white and dim from the bit of broken 
glass in her room, had seemed so unreal. She 
longed for something to start and waken her. 
Her mind in its weakened and morbid state had 
possessed itself of the idea that he could not es- 
cape the many dangers which the distracted 
condition of the State threw around him, and 
that into one or the other of them he must fall. 
This fear haunted her night and day. If she 
could only hear from him once just one word. 
But that could not be; she might never know 
as the years went on whether he lived to peach 
his bright Northern home. 

A peculiar whistle from Tom started her just 

| then, and she looked up to see him performing 
|his favorite somersault on the grass. Some- 
| thing white dropped out of his jacket pocket at 
|her feet. She stooped and picked it up. It 
was a letter directed to her in a large, clear 
hand. Now Hetty had never before in her life 
been the possessor of a letter, but it was not 
that which sent the quick color flushing her 
forehead, cheek, and neck. 

‘*Tt come to de store,” said Tom, ‘dis yere 
mornin’. 3ress my soul! how dat ar Joe Carey 
kep’ a specrin’ at it, but I knows Massa Deane’s 

| big writin’, an’ I puts it in dis pocket short 
metre—dat ar ain’t cussin’, Misse Hetty; I find 
it in de hymn-book—an’ I say, * Yes, Sar, Misse 
Hetty hab a cousin in de Nort’, an’ she ’spect dis 
yere long time dat she gwine for to go in de 
kingdom ;’ an’ den I walk out solemn, like Noah 
when he see de flood acomin’ an’ jump in de ark.” 

Hetty’s trembling fingers hid the letter in her 
shawl, then, fearful lest Tom should perceive 
| her agitation, and also in her conscientious lit- 
| tle heart unwilling to lose such an opportunity 
to endeavor to Christianize him, she gave hima 
mild reproof for his falsehood. 

“I’m much obliged to you, Tom, very much, 
but I am sorry you told a lie about it. What 
becomes of liars, Tom ?” 

‘* Lor’, Misse Hetty,” said Tom, rolling his 
leyes till nothing but the white was visible, 


‘*T knows about de bad place—you don’ ‘spect 
I'se fool enough to go dar so easy. I ‘pented o’ 
dat ar when I go out o’ de store, short off.” 
Hetty smiled a discouraged smile, but think- 
ing she had at least done her duty she turned 
away, leaving Tom to catch grasshoppers and dis- 
sect them in the cause of science without remorse. 
She trod the path over the fields and through 
the woods to the river, the same path she had 
| followed in her wild flight that night, the same 
| river which had been so white in the moonlight 
| with the starred sail gleaming upon it, the same 
which had rolled so blackly under her feet when 
| she swung lower and lower into the water, with 
| the leaves rustling above her and the boat pulling 
| up against the current. She wondered, with a 
| faint smile, if all this could have really been, as 
she sat down on the bank beside the broken 
bough to read her letter. 
| $he took it out from under her shawl and 
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slowly opened it. 
the writing. She brushed her little red hand 
over her eyes, however, and began. 
what she read: 

“ My DEAR LITTLE FriEND,—I fancy you have been con- 
juring up all sorts of visions of the fate that has met me 
since I left the Bend, if you have thought about me at all. 
You have seen me hung and stabbed and drowned by my 
rebel friends, captured by guerrillas, drafted into the 
Southern army, notwithstanding I can not fire their mus- 
kets with this finger, and every other misfortune that you 
could think of, you have plavned for me. So, to relieve 
your mind, 1 have stolen a moment to write this note. | 
The brave little girl who saved my life has surely the right 
to know that I have been still taken care of. I am safely | 
in New York, My plans are uncertain; I shall probably | 
go to New England. 1 am a happier man already for | 
breathing this free air. 

“*T think of you often. May God watch over you, little 
Hetty, and make you very happy. Your friend, 

* Ricuarp DEANE.” 


At first she could hardly see | 


| 
This was | 
| 


Iletty read the simple lines over and over—so 
very simple, so kind and friendly they were; 
yet a warm color flushed her cheek and a grate- | 
ful smile played on her lips. He was safe, he | 
had thought of her; she pressed the precious 
paper which told her so to her lips, but with a} 
sudden motion dropped it and hid her face. 

She sat so a long time, never stirring. Who 
can guess what was in the girl's soul? Who 
can tell in what a sudden picture her future 
stood in her sight, how those few kindly words 
had touched all the desolate, homeless years 
which should be hers and made them pass one 
by one before her? Who can say how she list- 
ened for the wings of the Death-Angel, and | 
what music there was in his coming, or with | 


| 
| 


what a cry she shrank back from the pearly | 
gates and streets of gold which he showed her, | 
for she saw herself pale before God's throne ‘‘a 
saint companionless?” I tell you in the grief | 
which came to this child there are heights and | 
depths that can not be measured. 

The sun went down at last, the hills grew | 
warm in golden mist, the light slanted over the | 
river and touched her, playing softly in her red- 
brown hair; she did not move or look up to see 
it. The twilight fell and deepened in the woods, 
and the river flowed in shadow. 

Then it was that she bent over to look down | 
into the water and see the white face that gazed | 
up ather. She thought how it would look if it | 
lay still and cold, fer down among the reeds, 
with the night-winds rippling the water above | 
it, and the stars smiling down at it out of the 
clear sky. They would not call her back to her | 
lonely life; they would only pity her, and seeing 
how her pale, clasped hands held Richard’s little 
note so tightly that the current could not take it | 
from her, they would not wonder that, being | 
weary, she had gone to sleep. 

She bent lower over the water, she began to 
smile as the white image there beckoned to her 
more and more. Suddenly the wind bore to 
her ear these words so distinctly that she start- 
ed as if at a voice from heaven: 

“When through the deep waters I call thee to go 

The rivers of sorrow shall not overflow ;"” 


| 





—then growing louder and more clear— 


**For I will be with thee thy trouble to bless, 
An@ sanctify to thee thy deepest distress.” 
The sound came from a distant camp-meet 

ing up the river; it was a grand old Met} 


Hodis 


tune; it woke all the echoes that slept it 


1 the 
woods, it rang out against the hills thrillino 
exultant, triumphant without one tinge of dv tb 
or fear. 

Hetty started back from the river-brink trem. 
bling and cold; she turned her face up to t 


| stars, her lips. moving dryly, and while sh 


prayed the strain grew rapturous: 
“The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for repose 

I will not, I will not desert to his foes; 

That soul, though all hell should endeav 

I'll never—no, never—no, never forsake!" 

The sound died away, the echoes grew 
in the dark forest, and all the air was 
Hetty’s cheeks were wet, her eyes still fix: 
the sky. 

** But I never had any body to love me,” 
cried, her hands tearing cruelly at her bi 
**he was all I had.” 

Bowing her head she thought some one s] 


| to her. 


** Mother!” she whispered. 

She fancied that faces she dim!y remembered 
in childhood were there and smiled, but they 
did not answer her. ‘This voice which had 
spoken was sweeter, tenderer than that of father 
or mother, 

‘¢ Here am I,” she said. 

Then she knew who it was. She knew He 
loved her. She felt Him very near to her. Hi 
said He would never leave her, nor forsake her. 
What more could she ask ? 

So, with Him for her Helper, Hetty took up 
patiently the life He had decreed to her. What 
the struggle was none but He knew, eithe: then 
or at any other time. 

Did you ever stand on the very threshold of 
your youth and see all its light quenched in the 
passing of a moment? Did you then grope in 
the dark, and fall in slippery places, and feel 
your way among thorns with not one human 
voice to answer your cry ? 

This girl’s life had been so dwarfed, her heart 
and mind alike so dulled, who wonders at it? If 
you shut a flower in the dark do you think it 
strange that its leaves are pale, its petals hue- 
less? What else could you expect of her? 
Why should she not yield to the touches which 
moulded her, and become at last what she saw 
others about her to be—a mere clod? Yet 
something in her nature had prevented this. 
Wherever there had been one spot of beauty or 
of love in her life she had clung to it, and hei 
whole soul had grown warm beneath its light. 
Once, when a little child, she had found a half- 
starved dog in the woods, which she took home 
and made a pet of. The poor creature would 
never leave her, and she would kiss it, and cry 
on its neck for very joy—it was something to 
love. 

Silas Blunt in a fit of passion threw the dog 
into the river. Then after a while a neighbor's 
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child learned to cling to her, and twine its little 
arms about her neck, and kiss the smiles into 
her lips. It would have brought the tears to 
your eyes to see her grave, unchildish fave grow 
warm and bright at the touch of the tiny fingers. 

The little one died with its eyes smiling into 
iers, and there was nothing left but the grasses 
on its grave. When she grew older it was the 
iills which had been her little comfort. She 
would steal away to watch the shadows creeping 
lown among them, the light flecking their tops 
and the pearl-edged clouds which canopied them 
till all the dull, working-look would fade from 
her face, her eyes grow soft and dewy, and the 
zirl’s soul—such as that which God pronounced 
‘very good”—would awake as from a stupor 
and hear His voice talking softly with her. 

And now her orphaned childhood was long 
gone, her orphaned girlhood had passed, and all 
that had slept within her had been roused only 
to struggle with the disturbing hand and meet 
her worse than widowed womanhood. And 
never was such lot met with braver heart. By 
the very bitterness of her contests with herself 
she grew stronger. Something of a woman's 
pride had been in her crushed soul after all. 
[hat taught her how to curb her sorrow. This 
great love she might not quell, but she would 
tame it into something so sacred that it should 
not shame her, nor make her unworthy of the 
kind memories of him to whom she gave it. 
Nothing helped to conquer her pain like the 
thought of pleasing him. No earthly aim Was 
so dear as a patient training of herself to be 
what he would not be ashamed to acknowledge 
as his friend. Yet as time passed on, and his 
few brotherly letters ceased, even this changed ; 
and what she had done for him she did at last 
for herself with a vague feeling that she would 
make herself worthy of every thought that was 
in her heart for him, and was proud that it could 
be so, thinking she did him no wrong. 

So she plunged afresh into her old work. 
She swept and baked and ironed and sewed. 
She tried to drown her tears in the washing- 
tub, and throw all her energies into the dusting 
of aroom. She studied, too, in the evenings 
alone in her room with her little inch of a tallow 
candle to light the puzzling pages. This was 
hard work, for Hetty did not like to study. It 
was her heart which taught her best, not her 
head. Neither had she any particular incite- 
ment here, for Richard Deane was no student, 
and would not care about such things in her 
Still she pored very patiently over her books for 
a while, and it did her good. She took new 
pains also with her appearance, and wonderful 
was the change a little care could make. She 
would think sometimes with a very pardonable 
womanly feeling how she wished Mr. Deane 
could see her, now that she had altered. 

But it was not only for herself that her heart 
was brave and her hand unfaltering. As the 
plot of the war thickened, and the armies swept 
down from the mountains, and there was the 
tramping te and fro of soldiers in the quiet val- 


ley, she found in the hospital near by, where 
they brought the poor fellows, rebels and Union 
prisoners alike, pleuty of work for her willing 
tingers. 

And so a year and a half passed away. 

She was sitting one day quietly sewing at the 
kitchen door, her heart full of some of the scenes 
she had just witnessed among the convalescents, 
when they heard of the last Union victories that 
had made their beautiful valley free again. She 
remembered how their pale faces brightened, and 
what cheering there was from voices weak with 
suffering as they ran up the old flag on the hos- 
pital roof, and watched it catch the breeze, its 
stars bright against the blue of the sky, its broad 
bars glowing and warm in the sunlight. She 
smiled as she thought of the grasp of their hands 
and the tears in their manly eyes when she came 
to rejoice with them, and she thanked God that 
He had given her work to do when she had ask- 
ed for it. She recalled the last year with her 
face growing grave. Yet there was on it an ex- 
pression, if not of content, of something far bet- 
ter—the look of a soul at peace with God. She 
saw now how tenderly He had led her; how into 
her life, which He had made lonely forever, so 
much patient toil and trust had crept that had 
softened, like a veil, its hard outlines—outlines 
carved in marble, which Time could not efface. 
No, they could not be effaced. Even now, with 
the old instinct, she took up her daily cares with 
a vague idea of pleasing Richard resting upon 
them all. 

The very gratitude with which her heart was 
filled, now that the country’s song of triumph 
thrilled through the forests, and the Union sol- 
diers passed proudly through the Bend—this very 
gratitude which should seem, she thought, to 


- ’ 


stand apart from her own poor history, only 
brought him nearer to her. 


He would once 
have been so pleased to see this day, and it was 


sv long, so long since she had seen him. If he 
could smile upon her just once more before she 
died she would remember—she would talk to 


him like a little forest-girl who wished him 
well, even as a sister might, and he need never 
know! 

The sewing fell from her listless hands, and 
her face, losing all the courage that the years 
had taught it, dropped upon her breast like the 
very H stty of olden time. 

It was then that a footstep startled her, and 
a voice, whose lightest accent she had not for- 
gotten, spoke to her. 

Looking up she saw him—the same manly 
form, the same honest blue eyes and kindly 
smile. 

‘* Well, little Hetty,” he said, and laid his 
hand upon her hair in the old caressing way. 
His lips might have touched her forehead even, 
but she started quickly, and stood up before him 
in her beautifal womanhood, so changed that he 
was dumb with surprise. 

Her face after its first flush had paled a lit- 
tle, but her voice was very qnict in its welcome, 
and she held out her hand frankly to him. 
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“*T little thought we should ever see you 
again, Mr. Deane.” Not a tremor on her lips, 
not one moment's drooping of her clear brown 
eyes before his gaze. 

**] thought you cared as little,” he said, smil- 
ing good humoredly. ‘* My letters—” 

** Stopped coming six months ago,” she said, 
quietly. 

**No. Ihave written to you, Hetty ; 
mails that are at fault. 

I never heard from you.” 

There was surely a sigh of relief as he spoke. 
Hetty did not hear it. She said some pleasant 
thing about his letters, and then they sat down 
in the little kitchen to talk, both thinking as 
they did so of that night so long ago when she 
set his supper for him, and the air was sweet 
with the breath of the jasmine. 

Richard Deane was puzzled. There was some- 
thing so chilling in her friendly smile, so much 
dignity in her quiet manners, such music in her 
clear voice. She was utterly changed. The 
little freckled thing with her dulled, timid eyes 
whom he had lIcft was gone. 


it is the 
I guessed as much, for 


He saw in her 
place a beautiful woman’s face, with clear, warm 
color in her cheeks; with her brown eyes grown 
soft and liquid; with golden lights playing in 
and out of her red-brown hair. 

Two pictures of this girl had followed him in 
all his wanderings. One was of a slight form 
by the window dipping water from the pail for 
him, a delicate, girlish profile against the sky; 
yellow blossoms playing in the wind till they 
touched her hair; and then her eyes raised to 
his, dark with that dumb look. 

The other was a figure which swung lower 
and lower into the water on a broken bough—a 
fearless figure, with hands clasped upon her 
breast, where her dark hair hung in masses, and 
a smile like one triumphant on her lips. He 
had always seen her so—now among the jas- 
mines, now on the moonlit river—always so. 

Something of these two memories was min- 
gled now in the woman before him. All the 
glimpses of beauty that he had dimly caught in 
the one were here, grown so bright that they daz- 
zled him. He fancied also a touch of the tri- 
umph of the other hiding in the curve of her 
warm, red lips. 

He watched her while they talked, a grave 
look creeping into his eyes, and his smile far 
less frequent. They seemed suddenly to have 
changed places. He grew confused before her, 
and spoke but little. She did not seem to no- 
tice it; she talked rapidly, her eyes sparkling, 
her cheeks flushed. 

Tom broke in upon the scene at last, grinning 
broadly. Mr. Deane spoke to him in his frank, 
pleasant way. Tom grinned again. Indeed 
he seemed to have lost the power of speech or 
motion, and this was the only way left of testi- 
fying his approbation of the sight before him. 
Hetty, to help him out of his difficulty, asked, 

**Tom, did you ever lose any letters of Mr. 
Deane’s to me?” 


‘* Me, Misse Hetty! I neber do dat ar. I 
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jump in de Jordan 
dat disrespectable.” 

“What do suppose became of 
Tom ?” said Hetty, laughing. 

Tom put his elbow into his cap, and his styb. 
by forefinger upon his forehead, and appeared t 
be in the deepest meditation. 

**Ef you wants my ’pinion, Misse Hett, 
am jes’ dis. 


and be ober wid afi 


you 


I see Joe Carey, afore he gx ti 
Sesechers, fotch out some letters ob de store. a) 
he put ‘em in his pocket, an’ I tink to mes: 
dat ar’s curus, Tom, it am, Tom, dat any by 
write to Joe, an’ it’s my ‘pinion he hook ‘em,”" 
Hetty changed 
Tom,” she said. 
But Tom was immovable. 


f 


color. You area foolish boy. 
**Dat ar’s my 
*pinion,” was all she could get out of him, and 
with another grin at Mr. Deane he backed out 
of the room and disappeared, 

Hetty’s uncle and aunt came in shortly after, 
and the afternoon passed in pleasant chat. Sila 





and his wife were of those sort of people who look 
discreetly to see which way the wind blows, s¢ 
now they as violent Unionists a 
been rebels before. 


were s thev ] 


Besides this, they really had 
a funey for Deane, and were glad to be told of 
his home in Massachusetts—of the snug farn 
house, with the apple-orchard behind it, t] 
garden sloping down to a little brook and patch 
of woods, the fields which, all summer, had beer 
red with clover blossoms, and the tasseled cor 
which waved in the light. He looked at Hett 
as he spoke of this, but she was busy getting st p- 
per, and he could not see her face. 

After tea he said he should like to see the old 
woods again, so Hetty put on her bonnet and 
went with him. Theycame toa still place, wher 
the green was soft under their feet, and wher 
they could see the river through the trees, with 
his little boat, which Hetty had kept so sacredly, 
swinging at Its mooring. 

They sat down with the gray moss thick on 
the branches over their head and twining round 
the huge trunk against which they leaned. 
Flecks of light struck the trees in their ghostly 
dress, catching here and there the glow of faint 
autumn tints, and then were lost in the shadow 
of the forest. The birds sang among the leaves, 
and a rabbit crept out from the thick, rank under- 
growth, coming timidly almost to Hetty’s hand, 
which lay quite still, hidden among the high 
wood-grasses. She smiled at this, and looked 
up at Deane with some gay words on her lips, 
but something in his face stopped her. 

‘‘ Hetty,” he said, “you haven't asked me 
what I came here for.” 

‘*T hadn’t thought,” she answered. 

** Would you like to know? it’s a long story. 
Shall I tell you?” 

She bowed her head, stooping to pick a bit of 
moss, which she pulled to pieces nervously. 

‘It’s a long story, and yet I could tell it in a 
few words. Once there was a little forest-girl 
that I petted and played with, and she was al- 
ways very kind to me. I went away after a 
while, and then I missed her, how much she 
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doesn’t know. I couldn’t forget her face, nor 


her timid, gentle ways—she had such pretty 
wavs! IL didn’t know I loved her for a long 
time. I couldn't tell why I was so lonely at my 
work, or why my farm was so cheerless. When 
[ found out I came back to her, but, Hetty, she 
was cone—I had lost her. I found a woman in 
jlace. She was very beautiful: her voice was 





er 
we Yi sweet and clear, and she was glad to see 
me, But she seemed very far off. I thought 
I should not dare to tell my love to her, or ask 
her to be my wife, and make my new home hap- 
ny, and I loved her so much, God knows! You 
see the little Hetty, the child that cared for me, 
was gone. Icouldnotfindher. Do you think 
I ever shall?” 

He looked at her as he spoke, but her head 
was turned away; he saw only the golden lights 
hiding in her hair, and the clasping of her little 
toil-worn hands upon her breast. What there 
was in the girl’s face at that moment she could 
not show even to him. The only One who did 
see it knew how the years of patient waiting at 
lust had blessed her. When she turned her eves 
up to Richard's he saw that the child Hetty had 
come back—he had not lost her. She crept up 
to him and laid her head upon his shoulder with 
a long, long sigh, like one at rest after a hard 
lay’s toil, ‘*I tried very long not to love you. 
I am so tired,” she said. 


When they walked home in the twilight that 
ight Hetty asked him if he remembered Joe 
Carey. 
* Yes, he went into the rebel army after I left, 
and was killed, I believe, wasn’t he ?” 
“Yes, but Richard—” | 


“Well?” 

‘That isn’t all, he—he wanted to marry me.” 

Richard Deane gave a long, low whistle. 

‘*T see now,” he said, ‘‘ and I guess Tom was 
right about the letters after all.” 


| 
| 


THE SISTERS. 
I. 


HEY were two sisters, one was fair, 
With yellow lights in her wavy hair. 


The other was dark, and in her eyes 
Lurked the sultry fire of Southern skies. 


They both had lands, these sisters two, 
Broad in extent and fair to view. 


With towns and cities on hill and plain, 

And rivers which flowed to greet the main. 
The fields of the one with wheat and corn 
Swayed in the breath of the wind at morn. 


Her sons at the plow and anvil stood, 

Or wielded the axe in the shady wood. 
She built great ships that over the seas 
Sped on the wings of the ocean breeze. 
Fleets of these in her ports found room: 
Her factories hummed with the busy loom. 


There men and women, early and late, 
Labored to earn the bread they ate. 





Her children flocked to her schools to learn : 
Knowledge profound and Wisdom stern. } 
In the autumn months she stood in the field f 
Laden with fruits of the harvest’s yield. \ 
In granaries built through long years of peac« bE 
She gathered the wealth of the earth’s increa : 
And the winds which blew from her snowy hill 

Were not more free than her people’s wills. 


IT. 


The swelling slopes of the other shone white 

With cotton blooms in the hot sun's light i 
Under the shade of ancestral trees 
Her sons and daughters lived at ease. F 


Iler dusky bondman, stalwart and strong, ‘ 
Toiled in the field the whole day long. ; 
Hard and sinewy were his hands, 
His muscles were like to iron bands, i 
A modern Samson in strength was he 
Shorn of his glorious Liberty. 
Sometimes a patient song of toil 
Fell from his lips as he tilled the soil. 
Sometimes at night his vearning eyes 
Turned to a star in the Polar skics. if 
And a hungry longing for Freedom gay 
Wings to the feet of the dusky slave. 
But pitiless blood-hounds on his track 
With their deep-mouthed bayings drove him back. 
In the foul market-place he stood 
The bondman sullen and stern of mood, 
And like a chattel was bought and sold— 
A human being for so much gold, 
Down the rirer:—afar on its wave; 
What are wife and child to the slave ? 
O God! that such things ever had been, 
And gained the sanction of Christian men! 
II. 
Then rose on the air a sudden cry, 
Like thunder rolling along the sky. 
From the burning lips of the North it came, 
Rebuking her sister’s sin and shame. 
Stronger the dread tornado blew, 
Darker the gathering tempest grew. 
In senate chamber and halls of state 
Loud and long was the hot debate. 
Then the Northern sister called to her side 
A man for his prudence noted wide. 
tut she of the South with fierce replies 
Flashed defiance out of her eves. 
Then shouts of “ War!” on the winds went forth — 
“War!” from the South: “ War!” from the North : 
The trumpets blew, and the loud drums beat; 
The dumb earth quaked with the tread of feet. 
To-day the cannon thunder loud; 
And yonder see the battle-cloud. 
To-day earth's altar-steps are red 
With precious blood of heroes shed. 
Look on those swelling mounds that rise— 
These are a nation’s SACRIFICE. : 


Mav it atone in God's just sight, 

And wash our garments snowy white, 

And kindle in the East a ray, , 

The dawn of a broader, purer day! + 
y 
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St Wome: 


TercenTenary, Aprit 23, MDCCCLXIV. 


CHAKSPEARE’S Tercentenary must here- 
Ss after be estimated by the world chiefly as a 
terary epoch. It has been the means of bring- 
ing out some scores of new works, new editions 
f old works, and, if not new facts, yet many 
lights for old facts, so that it is not too much 
to sav that for the first time have we been brought 
within reach of any personal image of the poet. 


& 
li 


Photography has come into play to bring before 
us every paper connected with him ; Palzogra- 
phy has ascertained which are real, which spu- 
phy he 


sifted ev- 


rious; and Criticism has thoroughly 
ery contemporary line which has been supposed 
by any to have reference to him. As few of my 
read “rs will ever go through this mass of new 
works which “* Mr. Wm. Shakspear of v* Globe” 
ias just written, through his thousands of aman- 
1enses now living, and entered at Stationers’ 
Hall this a.p. 1864, it will not be a superfluous 
vork to give here briefly (alas, that it must al- 
ways be briefly!) the sifted and actual knowledge 
that we have concerning this man—deferring 
probable but uncertain, and decidedly mythical, 
stories to later portions of this article, where they 
will be appropriate. It seems to me wisest to 
give the facts in chronological order 

Verstegan, in his ‘* Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence,” says: ‘* Breakspear, Shakespear, 
ind the like, have been surnames imposed upon 
the first bearers of them for valour and feats of 
arms.” <A certain Mr. Shakespear of Snitter- 
fiel |, four miles from Stratford, was ‘‘ rewarded 
with lands and tenements” ‘‘ for his faithful and 
approved service to the late most prudent prince 
Henry VII. of famous memory.” 


thly one of his sons who in 1556 (Oct. 2) pur- | 
/ )] 


chased the house in Henley Street now known 
as the birth-place of his son William Shaks- 
peare. John Shakespeare was a glover and a 
In the same year (June 17) he was 
and on November 19 


farmer. 
sued at court as a glover; 


he impleaded a neighbor for unjustly detaining | 
It was probably in the | 


18 quarters of barley. 
following year that he married, for on the 15th 
of September 1555 there is a baptismal record 
of ** Joan Shakespeare, daughter to John Shake- 
speare.” His wife, Mary, was the youngest daugh- 
ter by a first wife of Robert Arden, whose father 
had been groom of the chamber to Henry VII. 
In the year 1564 John Shakespeare was a mem- 
ber of the Common hall of Stratford, and did in 
that year as such affix jis mark to a document 
of the hall. In the same year, was born his third 
child and first son WILLIAM SHaAkspeaRe.* In 


* We do not untertake to decide between the score of 
modes of spelling the poet's name. He himself undoubt- 
edly wrote it Shakspere. In quoting from documents we 
follow the originals; elsewhere we simply adopt the more 
usual form, Shakspeare.—The portraits on the opposite 
page are those which have the best claim to genuineness. 
At the top is the Stratford bust, shown from three points 
of view. At the bottom is Dro¢zhout's print from the folio 


It was probe | 


the Stratford Register of Baptisms appears un- 
der date of Aprii 26, ‘* William, son of Joh 
Shakspere.”” As ptisms as early as conven 
ient after birth were customary in those days his 
birthday has been fixed as the 23d, though it is 
quite possible that the fact of that being the day 








of the tutelary saint of England had something 
to do with the tradition. John Shakspeare en- 
joyed prosperity for some years. In 1568 he 
was promoted to the office of High Bailiff. In 
1569 the Queen’s plavers and the Earl of Worces- 
ter’s players visited Stratford and performed in 
it; the former receiving nine shillings and the 
latter one for the entertainment out of the town’s 
funds. 1571 John Shakspeare is alderman, and 
his son William goes to the free grammar-school 
then kept by Thomas Hunt, who is also curate 
of Luddington, a mile or two distant. 15 





and 1574 the ‘‘ Earl of Leicester’s players” and 
*“*my Lord Warwick’s players” visit Stratford 
| 1575 Queen Elizabeth’s grand historical visit to 
Kenilworth (thirteen miles from Stratford) at- 





tracted by the gorgeous pageantry of her wel- 
come vast crowds from all mid-England. 1577 
| antl the two following years furnish evidences 
| of declining fortunes with John Shakspeare. He 
is irregular in attendance on borough meetings, 
mortgayes land, and the sum of 3s. 4d. levied on 
him by the borough is ** unpaid and unaccount- 
ed for.” However in 1577 he is reported by 
Dethick, Garter King of Arms, to have had a 
pattern of his arms (a spear grasped by a falcon 
engraved by Clarence Cooke, though he did n 
bear them until 1597. 
mises about William Shakspeare; that he was 
withdrawn from school; that he was appr 
| ticed to a butcher; that he studied in a law 
fice; and many other things, which have too 
often been given as history, but of whi 
is no shadow of evidence. The first definite no 
tice that we have of him is in 1582, and i 
Shakspeare’s marriage-bond. It was found by 
Sir Thomas Phillips in the Worcester registry in 
It bears date 28th November, 1582. and 
in it Fulk Sandalls and John Richardson, farm- 


| ers, of Stratford, become bound in forty pound 


Just here come in sur- 





*h thers 





1836. 


| (a sum at that time equal to over a hundred now 
/in value) **that William Shagspere, one thone 
| partie, and Anne Hathwey, of Stratford, in the 
dioces of Worcester, maiden, may lawfully sol 
emnize marriage together,” *‘ with once aski 





| of 1623. The small port 
n of the Sonnets put 


it below the bust is from an 
ed in 1640; it is apparent! 








edi 
copied, with some alterations, from the Droeshout print 
The one on the right is from the Chandos portrait, which 
ean be traced back to the possession of Ditvenant (born 
1605, died 1668), who is said to have claimed to have bee 
the natural son of Shakspeare. The portrait on the left is 
| said to have been painted by Cornelius Jansen. —For illu 
trations of the principal scenes and relics at Stratfo d con 
nected with Shakspeare, see J/arper’s Magazine for Sep 
| tember, 1961. 
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of the bannes.” The decume ont nary ‘a “ars the 
seal of R. H. (Richard Hathaway.) The very 
careful investigations made into this document 
in the light of the law customs of the time leave 
no doubt whatever that the marriage was made 
under urgency, and that the forty pounds were 
to indemnify the minister in case of fine for 
marrying with only once asking bans. The 
seal of R. H. gives a suspicion of coercion to the 
marriage also, And when we read in the Strat- 
ford register that in ‘¢1583, May 26th, Su- 
sanna, daughter to William Shakspeare” 
baptized—this being about six months after 
marriage—the conclusion is forced upon us that 
Shakspeare, in marrying this woman, who was 
seven years his senior, atoned for the error of a 
passionate moment. 

Ann Hathaway lived at Shottery, a mile from 
Stratford, and was without any claim to blood 
so gentle as that of the Ardens with whom 
Shakspeare was connected on his mother’s side. 
In 1585 the Register of Baptisms mentions: 
** February Hamnet and Judith, sonne and 
daughter to William Shakspere.” Thus before 
he has reached his majority he has a family 
about him, and his father’s fortunes are failing ; 
which probably, much more than any prosecu- 
tion for deer-stealing, sends him to London. 
From this time Ann Hathaway disappears from 
this history until 1608, It was certainly about 
this time (1585) that he went to London, and 
highly improbable that he took his wife and 
children with him. The personal footprints of 


was 


Shakspeare in London are very faint, the Elles- 
mere papers, alleging a connection with Black- 
friars Theatre, and other things again discover- 


ed by Collier, 
forgeries. 


having been proved barefaced 
The sifting of the supposed contem- 
porary notices of him have rendered it certain 
that the passage in Spenser’s ‘‘'Tears of the 
Muses” containing the line, 
**Our pleasant Willy, ah! is dead of late," 
referred probably to Sir Philip Sidney (whom 
Spenser calls ‘“‘ Willy” elsewhere—a name at 
that time for any pastoral poet), certainly not to 
Shakspeare, who was unknown when it was pub- 
lished (1590), certainly not dead or retired. Of 
actually contemporary notices but one remains 
probable at this time, and this is in Greene’s 
‘*Groatsworth of wit bought with a Million of 
repentance,” in which it is nearly certain that it | 
is Shakspeare who is stigmatized as “‘ an upstart 
crow, beautified our feathers, that with his 


By the Kings 
Ma's, plaiers 
By his Mat, 

plaiers 
By his Ma"*, 
plaiers 

By hix Mat’, 


plaiers 


Hallamas Day, being the fir 


called the Moor of Venis. (1604) 


The Sunday following, 


A play of the Merry Wives of Windsor. 
On St. Stevens night in the hall a play, Mesur for Mesur. 


On Innosents night the play of Errors, 


H ARP ER'S NE WwW MONT HLY MAGAZINE. 
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tyger’s heart w wapgud i in a player's hide, SUpposes 
he is as well able to bombast out a bi: * ve 
as the best of you, and being an absolute J, 

nes F actotum, 
Shak 


is, in his own conceit, th 
in a country.” This shows t 
1592 our poet was of sufficient consequence 
excite the jealous ire of rivals. The ch; 
of plagiarism probably refers to the fact 
Greene’s ‘‘ Pandosto, the Triumph of Time 
(1588) seems to have given the plot forthe “| 
ter's Tale ;” and Lodge’s ‘‘ Rosalind, Euphue’s 
Golden Legacy” (1590) for ‘‘ As you like j 
The parody of the italicized passage 
quotation from Greene, on the line in 
‘Third Part of Henry VI., Act i. Sc. iv., « 
tiger's heart wrapped in a woman's hick 
plain. 

1596.—The burial entry of Stratford records: 
** 1596, August 11th, Hamnet filius William 
Shakspere.” 1597.—‘‘ At the term of Easter, 
in the 39th year of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” by ‘‘a plea of covenant” between ‘ Wj! 
iam Shakespere, gentleman,” and ‘* William Un- 
the former became possessed 
of ‘‘one messuage, two barns, two gardens, and 
two orchards, with appurtenances, in 8 


upon-Avon,” for which he gave *“ 


€-SCENE 


in 


derhill, gent/eman,” 


tratford- 
to the afore. 
said William sixty pounds sterling.” The hous 
on this property had been built Sir Hugh 
Clopton in the reign of Henry VII., and was 
called ‘*the great house,” but Shakspeare (ct 

3) called it New Place. In 1598 we find Shaks- 
per ire living in the parish of St. Helen’s, Bish- 
opsgate, and in the list of actors in Ben Jon 
Every man in his Humor the poet’s name 
stands first. At and from this time contem- 
porary and generally complimentary notices of 
Shakspeare in verses and plays are frequent; 
and his own plays had a great popularity. Ther 
is no evidence, though much assertion, of his 
being a popular actor. Dr. Johnson's hypothe- 


by 


son's 


| sis of his holding horses at the door of the Globe 


Theatre is utterly baseless—the Globe being 
reached by boats. At just what time he went 
to Stratford to live it is impossible to say: his 
last appearance on the stage, of which there is 
any record, was in 1603, in Ben Jonson's S¢ja- 
But before this we find him mixed up with 
business affairs at Stratford : 1598 ** Pd. to 
Mr. Shaxpere for one lod of stone x d.” 1604. 
—Hamlet was this year published by James 
Roberts. In the ‘* Accounts of the 
Court” the following entries appear :— 


nus, 


e.g. 


Revels at 


st of Nov., A play in the banketinge House att Whitehall, 


(Nov. 4, 1604.) 


(Dec. 26, 1604.) Shaxberd. 


(Dec. 28th, 1604.) Shaxberd. 


In the same year (1604) we find William | year, ‘‘ William Shakespere, of Stratford-uppor- 
Shakespeare bringing an action against Philip “Avon” bought from Ralph Htbande the unex- 
Rogers, in the Court of Stratford, for £1 15s. 10d., | pired portion of a 92 years lease dating from 
the price of malt delivered to him at different | 1544, of the tithes of Stratford for the sum of 
times. 1605.—On the 24th of July of this | £440—which was as much as thrice the same 
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sum now—from which, as from many other cir- 
cumstances carefully noted by his biographers, 
his comfortable pecuniary condition is justly ar- 
gned. In this year too Augustine Philips, a 


By his Ma"*, 
plaiers 


Jetwin Newers day and Twelfe day 
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fellow-acter at the Globe, bequeaths him in his 
will ‘‘a thirty-shilling peece in gold.” In the 
* Accounts of the Revels at Court” for the same 
year we have :— 


a play of Loves labours Lost (1605) 


By his Ma' *- On the 7 of January was played the play of Henry the Fift (1605) Shaxberd. 











By his Mat'*, On Shrovetusday, A play cauled T 
plaiers King’s Ma“*, (Mar. 26th. 1605) 
1606.—In a survey of Rowington Manor, 
William Shakspeare is noted as holding the 
house near New Place. 1607.—Susanna, ext. 
24, Shakspeare’s eldest daughter, was married 
to Dr. John Hall, of Stratford. On the last day 
of the same year the poet's youngest brother, 
Edmund, was buried at Southwark, entered on 
the register as ‘a player.” 1608, Sept. 9, the 
Stratford Register notes the burial of the poet's 
mother, ‘‘Mayry Shaxpere, Wydowwe.” Oct. 
16th the poet stands sponsor for his ‘‘ godson 
William Walker” (to whom in his will he leaves 
“90s, in gold”). In the same year Hallam 
says ‘‘ The Yorkshire Tragedy,” put on the stage 
in 1604, was published with Shakspeare’s name ; 
doubtless a trick, but showing that his name was 
a taking one with the public. It is in this year 
also that we meet once more the name of Shaks- 
peare’s wife. Thomas Whittington, shepherd to 
Richard Hathaway, dying, leaves in his will 
“unto the poor of Stratford 40s. that is in the 
hand of Anne Shaxpere, wyfe unto Mr. Wyllyam 


On Shrove Sunday, a play of the Marchant of Venis (Mar. 24th, 1605) Shaxberd. 


‘he Marchant of Venis, againe commanded by the 


. 
Shaxpere, and is due debt unto me, being paid 
to mine executor by the said Wyllyam Shaxpere 
or his assignees.” Old legal forms of bequests 
similar to this indicate that such dispositions 
were made of small sums where payment was 
never expected, or had been often refused. 
1609.—‘*Shakesperes Sonnets. Never before 
imprinted. At London, by G. Eld, for T. T., 
and are to be sold by John Wright, dwelling at 
Christ Church-gate, 1609,” is the title of a small 


| quarto which contains@154 Sonnets, and ‘‘A 


Lover's Complaint.” In the Stationer’s entry 
T. T. is explained as Tho. Thorpe. March 15, 
| Shakspeare issues against John Addenbrooke, 
Stratford, for £6 of debt and 24s. damages and 
costs; and, he not being found, prosecutes his 
surety Thomas Horneby on the 7th June follow- 
ing. 1611.—In a list of donations ‘ colected 
towards the charge of prosecutyng the bill in par- 
liament for the better repair of high waies &c.” 
Shakspeare’s name is found. In the *‘ Account 
| of Revels at Court” are the following entries :— 


By the King’s Hallomas Nyght was presented att Whitehall before the Kinges Ma"*. a play called 


players The Tempest (Nov 1, 1611) 
The King's 
players 
1612.—The Stratford Burial Register con- 
tains: ‘‘ February 4. Rich: Shakspere.” 
1613.—A letter from Thomas Lorkia, dated 


* London, this last day of June 1613,” says: | 


“No longer since than yesterday, while Bour- 
bege his companie were acting at the Globe the 


play of Hen(ry) VIII., and there shooting of | 


certain chambers in way of triumph, the fire 
catched and fastened upon the thatch of the 
house, and there burned so furiously as it con- 
sumed the whole house and all in lesse than two 


hours, the people having enough to doe to save | 


themselves.” There is no evidence that any loss 


came to Shakespeare by this, or that any of his | 


MSS. were lost. 

1614.—John Combe, bailiff for the Earl of 
Warwick, died, and in his will bequeathed ‘‘ to 
Mr. William Shackspere, five pounds.” In the 
Stratford Chamberlain’s accounts we have for 
this year: ‘*Item: for one quart of sack, and 
on quart of clarett winne geven to a preacher at 
the Newe Place, xx'.” 1616, Feb. 10, Judith, 
the poet’s youngest daughter, wet. 31, was mar- 
ried to Thomas Quincy, vintner, Stratford. And 
further on in this year we have on the Stratford 
Register this momentous entry : 


1616. April 25. Wux. SHaxspere, Gent. 


The Sth of November: A play called The Winter Nightes Tayle (1611) 


| Of the circumstances of his death we know 
|nothing. A tradition extant forty-five years 
| after his death asserts, ‘ Shakespear, Drayton, 
and Ben Jonson, had a merrie meeting, and itt 
| seems drunk too hard, for Shakespear died of a 
feavour then contracted.” But this is mere tra- 
dition. 
| On the 3d of February, 1617, we know that 
Dr. John Hall, Shakspeare’s son-in-law, was in- 
habiting New Place. But what of his wife? 
We have that singular interpolated clause of his 
will: ‘‘Item: J give unto my wief my second 
| best bed with the furniture,” which Mr. Howard 
Staunton gives us too good reason to believe 
| was in that day a method of showing contempt. 
| But there is an intimation in the register of 
| burial that she may have married again afte: 
| Shakspeare’s death: ‘‘ Mrs. James” being coup- 
led by a brace with ‘‘ wife of William Shake- 
spear,” by association with whom she at least 
| had the grace or pride to wish to be remember- 
ed. Mr. James was a shoemaker of Stratford. 
Shakspeare’s wife survived him seven years, and 
was buried by his side. The mystery of their re- 
lation will probably never be satisfactorily cleared 
away; but the evidence looks very much as if the 
poet had been unhappy in his domestic life. 
The first edition of Shakspeare’s works ap- 
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peared in 1623, with a portrait by Martin Droe- 
shout, representing him probably in the dress 
of one of his characters, Adam, and accompa- 
nying lines by Ben Jonson indicating its cor- 
rectness as a likeness. 

Now, reader, there is Shakspeare’s life, if you 
choose to consider it that, and not, as some 
think, the mask of a life. Nay, do we not all 
feel, at every insignificant point of it, the pres- 
ence of shadows? NHas not each of us asked 
of him, as he of another, . 

“Ww tance, whereof a 

That millions of strange shadows 


at is your sul re you made, 

on you tend?” 

It is, brother-in-curiosity, up into the very region 
of these shadows, and to a week’s play of hide- 
and-seek with them, that the great ‘Tercentenary 
calls us. And I will suppose you all the more 
eager to go because it does not imply the re- 
moval of guineas from your pocket, which, I 
have reason to assure you, is the final test of 
Hero-worship. 


Emerson declares USgyery clumsy writers of 


history, in that, concerning a man, we simply 
**tell the chronicle, parentage, birth, birth-place, 
schooling, school-mates, earning of money, mar- 
riage, publication of books, celebrity, death.” 
Well, in the lack of more details, let it be re- 
corded in future, as a chapter in Will Shaks- 
peare’s biography, that three hundred years aft- 
er his death he was still powerful enough to stir 
as terrible a tempest as Ariel's in the theatrical 
and literary worlds of England; that he still 
magically evoked long ears on the heads of roar- 
ing Bottoms; that he was still potent to discov- 
er innumerable Shallows in England; and that 
Louis Napoleon’s knees trembled at his ghost, 
and forbade it to appear in Paris. Vainly should 
I attempt to describe the epidemic fever which 
seized us here previous to this Festival. The 
Phelpsites glared on the Fechterites, and the 
programmes of Drury Lane were covered with 
such words about a foreigner’s daring to play 
Hamlet over the grave of Shakspeare, that poor 
Mr. Fechter must have been beaten (morally) 
black and blue; for even at last he failed to ap- 
pear. Then came the strife as to who should 


» . 4 
say or do the finest thing about Shakspeare that 


ever was said or done. One lady I heard of de- 
termined that nothing edible not mentioned by 
Shakspeare should come upon her table. Her 
husband, who had been fond of his omelet for 
breakfast, was much alarmed at this; but his 
wife relieved his heart by Anglicizing the viand 
into ’Am/et, and giving the A a broad Teutonic 
sound. A Stratford committeeman meets a 
London committeeman, and they shake hands 
in preparation for a Shakspearian duel. 
Strratrorp. ‘* Have you seen the morning’s 
paper ?” 
Lonpon. ** Pah! paper! What's the use of 
a paper now? Shakspeare has written every 
thing down beforehand.” 
Srratrorp. ‘* Stuff! 
about that treadmill therg ?” 
Lonpon. ‘Certainly. 


yr” 


climbing sorrow! 


Did Shakspeare write | 


‘Down, down! thou | 
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STRATFORD (taking off his hat and wiping his 
forehead). ‘*I really believe you're right. Hoy 
plainly, too, he alluded to Garibaldi when } 
spoke of taking ‘ up arms against a See of ty 
bles ?’” 

Of course we all laughed at these fever-str; k. 


en simpletons. I for one ventured, when ¢} 


talk about Shakspeare became overpowering , 
defend myself by telling the story of the n 
ager in Memphis, Tennessee, who declared 
Mr. Macready that ‘‘ thet ere Shakespur was 
clean played out in Memphis.” But, alas, it js 
only as people launched for a sea-voys laugh 
at the first victims—with a laugh that frequent. 
ly terminates gravely and grimly. Before ] 
knew it, I found myself looking up old Shaks. 
pearian MSS. at the British Museum; then—a 
f sign—trying to read his will in its old let 
until at length the fever was full on m 
and I on Stratford. 
Vhirled along now, past the towers of Wind 
, past the minsters of Oxford, we pause 1 
until we reach the porch of our temple—whicl 
happens to be a little station, manifestly built 
irrespective of Tercentenaries- 


sor 


and are intrust- 
ed, four hundred strong, with luggage, to Strat- 
ford’s extra accommodating force of nine cals 
Neverthe- 
less, thou and I, reader, find ourselves, in son 
inexplicable way, snugly quartered in the Old 
White Lion Hotel, next door to the Birth-hous: 
of Shakspeare. We would indeed visit that 
house this very evening—the eve of the Festiy 
—but it is forbidden: no lamp, nor fire of any 
kind, is ever allowed within those sacred walls, 
1ot water in pipes being introduced from a neigh- 
boring house to keep the walls from suffering 
by dampness. So we lounge about the hotel 
and find what characters we have about us. 


to be taken to our various quarters. 


Passing now into the smoking-room, we find 
a group with punch, pipes, and tobacco, who ar 
listening to some profound physiognomical re- 
marks from a young man on the bust of Shaks- 
peare in the church. As we seat ourselves, one 
of the group leans over and whispers to us: 
** Look carefully at tliat face and head,” says 
he, taking his pipe out of his mouth, and mo- 
tioning with it toward the physiognomical speak- 
er. We look. Again he whispers, ‘* That, Sir, 
is a real descendant of William Shakspeare! 
You have only to look carefw/ly to see the re 
semblance to the bust.’”” Of course we look 
eagerly with our new light. Baldish at the t 
of the forehead the gentleman decidedly is; yes 
and he has mustaches, undoubtedly, which a: 
Shakspearian characteristics. But as his dis 
coursings proceed I, for one, have an impression 
that King John is preferable for style; and, in 
fact, find no difficulty in responding to the an- 
nouncement of a steak in the dining-room, which 
room mine host of the White Lion has notabl) 
| named The Tempest. 
Bright and early next morning we enter the 
| Shakspeare House, already filled with groups 
An old lady, a young lady, and a policeman, for 
| guides and guards, attend us. First of all, “you 
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wish to see the room in which He was born.” 
Of course. And yet one can not help remem- 
bering that this first room, now so guarded, was 
a few years ago a butcher's shop; and one half 
of the house was a public house, known as Zhe 
Swan and Maidenhead. 'The idea of making 
this house into a shrine is one of very recent 
date. Up the old stair-way we grope, and pres- 
ently stand in the room where the immortal 
Shakspeare was born. 

The walls of the room are covered over with 
millions, one may say, of autographs. And 
among them all one may count on one’s fingers 
those which recall any real name, these being 
pointed out by the old lady. 

We now enter the Museum, and are shown, 
first, an old desk from the Grammar School, at 
which it is alleged the boy Shakspeare sat learn- 
ing his ‘‘small Latin and less Greek,” as Ben 
Jonson’s line persists in putting it. Then we 
have, neatly carved in greenstone, the figure of 
the young man under the crab-tree, preserving 
the story which is always told with that of the 
deer-stealing, although not half so authentic. 
This legend relates that in the village of Bidford, 
seven miles below Stratford, two clubs used to 
meet, known as the Topers and the Sippers. 
The Topers enjoyed the highest reputation as 
masters of the art of drinking—that is, of drink- 
ing a great deal without getting drunk—and on 
one occasion challenged all England to drink 
with them on a Whit-Monday. Stratford ac- 
cepted the challenge, and among those who went 
to the contest was Shakspeare. On arriving at 
Bidford, they found that the Topers had gone on 
a frolic to Evesham. The Sippers, however, 
took up the challenge, and conquered. Thor- 
oughly muddled, the Stratfordians started home- 
ward ; but Shakspeare could not go farther than 
a certain crab-tree, where he lay in profound 
slumber until morning. He was awakened by 
a detachment of his comrades who wished to re- 
new the contest; but Shakspeare, quite penitent, 
declined, alleging that he had already drank with 

“ Piping Pebworth, dancing Marston, 

Haunted Hillborough, hungry Grafton ; 

With dodging Exhall, papist Wixford, 

Beggarly Broom, and drunken Bidford ;" 
referring to the villages around to which his op- 
ponents belonged. Apocryphal as this story is, 
it certainly was extant in 1790, and has been 
the means of labeling the surrounding villages. 
The old crab-tree perished by natural decay in 
1824, and an old gate-post is now all that marks 
the spot. The room is shown at Bidford where 
the battle took place, and the old sign of the 
Falcon Inn associated with it is preserved in 
this Museum, with pieces of the «rab-tree. 

New Place, where the poet resided in his last 
years, was sold by the trustees of Lady Barnard, 
a descendant of Shakspeare, to Sir Edward 
Walker, and finally came to Sir John Clopton, 
who married Sir Edward's danghter. Sir John 
built a fine house in place of the venerable struc- 
ture. Sir Hugh Clopton, Sir John’s successor, 


afterward owned the place, and entertained the 
Vor. XXIX.—No. 171.—Z 





| actors Garrick, Macklin, and Delane under the 
| old mulberry-tree in the garden, which, accord- 


the mulberries. 


ing to tradition, Shakspeare himself had plant- 
ed. In 1751 Rev. Francis Gastrell came into 
possession, and in a fit of anger at the number 
of people who came to see the mulberry-tree, cut 
it down. He also pulled down the house, to 
avoid paying poor-rates for a house he did not 
occupy; and soon afterward was forced by the 
wrath of Stratford to leave the place. His min- 
iature is kept here for execration. The mul- 
berry-tree was cut up into many relics and 
trinkets, some of which are preserved in this 
Museum, as also is a small vial with some of 
At New Place one now sees 
only a cellar, with an old well nearly filled up in 
the centre. Thorough excavations have of course 
been made there with the following results: 
24 clay pipes, 3 old-fashioned thimbles, 1 knife, 
1 fork, 1 button, 1 old candlestick. When my 
reader reflects what mouth may have been fed 
by that knife and fork, what lips may have 
held those pipes, what immortal pantaloons may 
have been fastened by that button, and that the 
candlestick (found, like truth, at the bottom of 
the well) might have held a light for the writing 


| of Othello, he will pardon the enthusiasm with 


which I looked upon these relics. Another cu- 

riosity is a pair of stirrups—steel, with brass 

tops—which were found in the garden of the 

Shakspeare House itself, I believe, and are called 

‘* Shakspeare’s stirrups ;” but a matter of real 

interest is an old ring, found near Stratford 

church-yard by a workman. It is a gold signet- 

ring, inscribed with the initials W.S., with a® 
true-lover’s knot between the letters. 

We now turn from the Museum; but ere we 
leave the Shakspeare House pass into the well- 
kept garden devoted to the nurture of such 
flowers and other plants as have been named in 
the works of the Poet. As we return we ob- 
serve a London swell—an exasperated case of 
the same—who has entered with two magnificent 
young ladies. The first thing Milord does is to 
take out his superb gold pencil and move toward 
the wall, whereupon the old lady lays her hand 


upon his arm: ‘* We don’t allow visitors to write 
}on the walls.’ 


**Qh!—ah!—why there are 
a great many written alweady.” ‘‘ Yes, but now 
we have a book for visitors’ names.” ‘‘ But 
why don’t you allow any more on the walls?” 
‘* Why, of course now and then we might get 
the name of some distinguished man, and that 
we would like; but, Sir, the most of people who 
want to write on the walls are people of no ‘count 
at all, Sir—no ’count at all!” Whereupon Mi- 
lord turns red, girls smile faintly, and the old 
lady passes to the next antiquity. 

But we must now pause in our sight-seeing, 
for the time of the Grand Banquet, with which 
the Festival opens, is at hand. Thither we go, 
then, and are at once dazzled by.the splendor of 
the scene. Long lines of tables, beautifully or- 
namented with flowers and figures. Saccharine 
Romeos, pasty Hamlets, iced Portias, on cake 
pedestals, make eye and palate juicy simultane- 
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ously. And the Bill of Fare seems to indicate 


that, after all, the secret of Shakspeare’s genius | 
lay in a transcendent gastronomy. We feasted | 


on ‘‘a very, very peacock ;” our bills, like Fal- 
staff’s, contained, “Item, a capon, 2s. 2d. ;” we 
picked the ‘‘ dainty duck” without any such ter- 
rible indigestion as the fat knight experienced 
at Herne’s Oak; we conquered ‘the full-acorned 
boar.” Then came the ‘queen of curds and 
cream.” Meanwhile the butlers cried with obli- 
gato of pops, ‘* He calls for wine; ‘a health,’ 
quoth he.” Alcott used to tell us that we should 
breakfast on bowls of sunshine; but even he 
did not anticipate epic roasts and lyric flagons. 

Looking at the long line of distinguished vis- 
itors present—i.e., those who were to make the 
speeches—I was sorry to see only one or two 
literary men, and those scarcely of the first class. 
Richard Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton) was 
the most notable of these. 
bishop Trench. But chiefly there were Lords 
and Sirs. The Earl of Carlisle—a lively, gray- 
haired old man, with ribbons and stars on his 
breast — presided, and made a fair speech. 
Mayor Flower, of Stratford, made the heartiest 
address, An address from the institution found- 
ed in the *‘ fatherhouse of Githe,” at Frankfort, 
richly engrossed with pictures of the birth-places 
of Githe and Shakspeare, was presented ; and 
felicitations from Russia were received. There 
were plenty of those sharp cries of agony which 
Englishmen call ‘‘cheers.” The health of the 
American poets was proposed by a gentleman 
who evidently did not know the name of any 


There was also Arch- 


* author in America, but was gracious enough to 


declare that ‘‘ they [the American poets] drew 
their inspiration from the same source with 
ourselves.”” And the company dispersed, pend- 
ing a metaphysical argument by a German Pro- 
fessor, showing that Gdthe, Shakspeare, and 
Homer had a kind of hypostatic unity. On the 
whole, I left the banquet more than ever im- 
pressed with the conviction that the fault of 
every English public dinner is its hopeless con- 
ventionality. Not mote regularly does the clock- 
hand move round than it brings the toasts to the 
Queen, the Prince atid Princess of Wales, the 
toast of the evening, the chairman, etc., etc., 


each bawled out by the liveried and white- | 


cravatted beadle behind the chairman. There 
is no spontaneity—no fun. The speeches are 
simply ecut-and-dried eulogies with appended 
quotations. ‘The Queen is, of course, ‘‘ born to 
command,” and Alexandra ‘‘ the glass of fash- 
ion and the mould of form,” and Shakspeare ‘‘ a 
man, take him for all in all,” ete. 

The second day of the Festival is Sunday, 
and those of us who do not go a-boating on the 
Avon, to be logically and theologically upset, or 
to walk along the banks and watch the beautiful 
swans, will hear the new Archbishop of Dublin 
(Trench) in the morning, and the Bishop of St. 
Andrews (Wordsworth, a relative of ihe poet) 
in the afternoon. I take my position in the 





sats 
| white gowns; meditate on the humility of the 
noble family who sit in raised pews curtained 
off from the rest of the congregation, with coats 
of arms on the walls around them; obserye 
the beadle, with his red coat, distinguished gir 
;and long staff, who frequents the aisle, until a 
last the Archbishop enters upon a discourse jp 
which Shakspeare—the gastronomic §., as | 
thought last night—appears before me as a 
saint. *O rare Ben Jonson!” why did you 
not tell us this? But in the afternoon I learn 
that he is not only a saint, but an especially 
English saint. He is the intensely nati: nal 
prophet and poet. So these Italians who admire 
his representations of Venice and Verona, and 
those scholars who find all ancient Rome in 
him, must be careful to remember that, after all, 
he is the beef-and-ale saint. Nevertheless I 
could not help reflecting that the greatest Hamlet 
of the stage is Fechter, the finest Juliet Stella 
Colas; on those telegrams from Russia, that ad- 
dress from Frankfort; and the celebrations that 
were then going on in America in homage to 
that genius which is a flower with hues from the 
sky bending over all nations, whose fragrance is 
the joy of the whole earth. 

A better sermon it was when, after the Bishoy 
was done, a group of men and women from all 
parts of the world gathered about the grave in 
the chancel to gaze on the features of the man 
who owned a shrine in each of them. The bust, 
which, with its carefully carved and colored 
clothing, undoubtedly presented Shakspeare as 
he appeared to his contemporaries, was, it will 
be remembered, painted white by poor silly Ma- 
lone, just as his real mind and character had 
heen by the Bishop’s during the day. But it 
has now been pretty well restored to its original 
condition. It is very plain, however, that when 
Shakspeare died no fine tomb or bust was thought 
of. Yet it could not have been long after the 
publication of his works, seven years after his 
death, that all who had known the poet had 
reason to be proud of it. I remember well to 
have often seen an old grave-stone in the colo- 
nial parish church-yard at Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, on which it was written that beneath was 

| the dust of one who had been ‘‘a pall-bearer at 
the funeral of William Shakspeare,” that being 
the one thing memorable in a life which ended 
in the early part of the 17th century. As I read 
and re-read the well-known lines, 

“Good frend for Jesus sake forbeare,” ete., 

I could scarcely wonder that poor Miss Delia 
| Bacon believed that they contained a deeper 
| sense, and I pictured her there at midnight, with 
| lantern and pick, about to dig for the secret of 
|the Baconian authorship of the plays—there 
with the shadow of lunacy closing upon her. 

| Monday morning shines bright and clear 
upon us. Let us use its first hours in strolling 
| through the ‘‘ Shakspeare Gallery ;” for perhaps 
ithe most interesting feature of the Stratford 


| celebration is, that it has brought together be- 








crowded church, hear the service intoned, and | tween four and five hundred of the finest pic- 
the anthems sweetly sung by the little boys in | tures in England. The Queen, fortunately, had 
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set the example by sending her magnificent 
painting, by Sir T. Lawrence, of John Philip 
Kemble as Hamlet; and, of course, the nobility 
followed, the result being a collection never 
again to be seen, and one worthy a jaurney over 
the Atlan*ic to see. Walking through these 
rooms we are thrilled with a sense of the fullness 
of that genius which, after filling all the moulds 
of its own art, had yet enough to enrich other 
arts with such pictures as these and such music 
as the Somernachtstraum music of Mendelssohn 
and “ Coriolanus” of Beethoven. 

Our first attraction is to the portraits of 
Shakspeare, of which there are thirty here, all 
claiming a degree of authenticity. We have 
here the courtly Shakspeare, whom aristocracy 
loves to think of as reading his plays to Queen 
Elizabeth; the scholarly Shakspeare, as think- 
ers love to enshrine him, ‘‘sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought,” pen in hand, library 
around; and we have the theatrical Shakspeare 
as the followers of his art love to picture him. 
After closely examining these old paintings I 
am convinced that they have all branched off, 
under training of the above-named several con- 
ceptions, from the portrait in the Folio of 1623 
(the Droeshout portrait), and the bust in the 
church. Three of these portraits are remark- 
able as giving the bard a long Puritanic face, 
strongly resembling Calvin’s, and I can not help 
thinking that they date from the time when the 
Puritans began to claim this play-actor. What 
a tribute it is to the catholicity of the Bard that 
the Puritan, the Churchman, and the Catholic 
all claim him as of their faith! It is simply 
true that he painted them all without the bias 
of the parties of his age, and that they were in- 
cluded in his all-enfolding genius as they were 
in Nature, and for the same reason. Among 
other images I was somewhat interested in the 
alleged mask of Shakspeare, which has been of 
recent years intrusted to Professor Owen. It is 
said to have been purchased by a German no- 
bleman (Kesselstadt) an embassador in London, 
and a devotee of the theatre in Shakspeare’s time. 
Max Miiller certifies to the genuineness of its 





THE KESSELSTADT MASE. 


history as to date, and its being brought from 
London at that time. Owen and other men of 
ability believe it to be as the German family 
tradition asserts, the real mask of the dead 
Shakspeare. So does Fanny Kemble. Mr. Car- 
lvle disbelieves it. If, as there is much reason 
to believe, the bust in the church was from a 
mask of Shakspeare, then the other is not; nev- 
ertheless it is a subject of interest and discus- 
sion. My belief is that, after all, we have no 
satisfactory likeness of Shakspeare other than 
that which is found’in the first Folio, by the 
side of which Ben Jonson, who knew the poet 
best, wrote these lines; 


This Figure, that thou here seest put, 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut; 

Wherein the Graver had a strife 

With Nature, to out-doo the life: 

O could he but have drawne his Wit 

As well in Brasse as he hath hit 

Ilis Face; the Print would then surpasse 

All, that was ever writ in Brasse; 

But, since he cannot, Reader, looke 

Not on his Picture, but his Looke DB. I. 

Turning now to other pictures, we are first of 

all moved to admire the superb painting sent 
by the Queen. Such a man as Kemble might 
have been created simply to interpret for man- 
kind the noble forms conceived by Shakspeare, 
As he stantls there with Yorick’s skull in his 
hand he és Hamlet. But even more is the sat- 
isfaction with which we turn to look at Mrs. 
Siddons as The Tragic Muse, painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Sir Thomas Lawrence de- 
clared this to be the finest female portrait in 
the world. Sir Robert Harvey, an eminent pa- 
tron of art in the last century possessed a valu- 
able picture which Sir Joshua coveted. But 
there was a picture which Sir Joshua had paint- 
ed on the hem of Mrs. Siddons’s garment th 
Sir Robert coveted. Upon agreement @ir Josh- 
ua painted from it the present picture, a dupli- 
cate, and received in return for it that other 
which Harvey owned. It is in most perfect 
condition, and a picture that I could spend days 
gazing at. But we must hasten along these 
fascinating rooms where one may get to know 
so well the faces of Garrick and his wife, 
of the beautiful Mrs. Twiss, of Mrs. Fitz- 
william, of Foote, Kean, Macklin, Lady 
Hamilton, and a host of others, in many 
rich Shakspearian scenes, and each in 
their favorite character. How many do 
I know who would take delight in this 
painting by Briggs of Fanny Kemb! 
dressing for her first appearance oggthe 
stage (in the character of Juliet), With 
Mr. and Mrs. Kemble and Mrs. Daven- 
port about her? It is cruel to those who 
have not seen these pictures to dwell on 
them, so let me close with a mention of 
one sweet conception by Green, The 
Dream of Shakspeare. Partly it relates 
to the deer-stealing anecdote. Under a 
broad forest tree lies a noble youth asleep. 
By his side is the newly-slain deer. A 
hound pokes his nose close up to the 
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youth’s face, and danger follows close in the low- 


ering face, peering between the bushes, of the | 


game-keeper. This scene fills one-fourth of the 
picture, in the fore-ground. The young Shaks- 
peare’s face is meanwhile turned away from the 
deer and the keeper: and before him, in the 
bright or shadowy forms of a dreum, there 
stretch those wondrous scenes and ideals which 
are in the future to be evolved from that brain. 
There see we the weird spirits of Macbeth, and 
the radiant pageant of the Tempest ; passionate 
Juliet is awaking to the death of love; Hamlet 
stands like Fate beside blighted Ophelia. Ah— 
it is exquisite: any description would be poor 
to represent this painting which, not perhaps in 
the first class as to execution (though rich in 
coloring), is transfigured by its subject into pure 
beauty. 

But now the time has come when we are to 
hear Handel’s Messiah, that Oratorio with which 
England always opens festivals which it means 
shall be grand. To me the novelty of the per- 
formance was that I heard Sims Reeves in it. 
This dark little man, with his jet-black hair and 
mustache, is not very prepossessing; he has a 
heavy, used-up look, and makes a stiff bow. 


Doubtless he has sung in the ‘‘ Messiah” more | 


than any person living—unless it be Jenny 
Lind. But hark! what voice is that falling out 
of the sky? O may all I love hear ere they die 
Sims Reeves break forth with the strain ‘*‘ Com- 
fort ye my people!” This dark little man is 
now bright and grand; and ere he has uttered 
that last cry allotted him in the Oratorio, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's vessel,” 
there is no chord within us that he has not sur- 
prised with emotions before unknown. In the 
evening we hear him again in a concert which is, 
in the musical direction, what the Shakspearian 
Galler¥is in the pictorial ; for here we have the 


music Shakspeare has inspired—the ‘‘ singing | 


leaves,” as it were, which he has put forth in 
climbing to the clusters of his own proper fruit. 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weber, Haydn, Schu- 
bert, Verdi, Macfarren, Shield, Arne, Horne, Ste- 
venson, Stevens, Hatton, Bishop, Allridge, and 
Mellon have joined to come and lay this beauti- 
ful tone-wreath on his grave. 

Tuesday has come—the day fixed for the ex- 
cursion to Charlecote Hall. My companion for 
the excursion is Howard Staunton, Esq., edi- 
tor of the Shakspeare Folio, a keen critic, very 
skeptical about Shakspearian anecdotes, but in- 
clined to believe this one about the deer-steal- 


i In fact there are some very good reasons | 


for crediting it. In the first place it seems cer- 
tain that the poet meant a personal satire in the 
character of Justice Shallow, and the allusion in 
the opening scene of the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” to the luce or pike-fish, for 700 years the 
device of the Lucy family, gives point to it. 
But this story of the deer-stealing and the tri- 
al, which is too well known to call for repetition 
here, receives an indirect and droll confirmation 


in the fact that the affair is noted in the private | 


family records of the Lucys, where I myself saw 





it told of Sir Thomas in MS.—*‘ the same that 
prosecuted Shakspear for taking a buck from his 
park.” Now this might be otherwise accounted 
for, if it was accompanied with any family pride 
in the association; but, incredible as it may 
seem, the Lucys have always had a ludicrous}y 

crabbed feeling toward Shakspeare! That blood 

will tell across three centuries may be judged 

by the fact that when it was suggested to the 

late Sir George Lucy that he should send 

haunch of venison to the annual Shakspeare 

dinner of Stratford, he replied—** What! send 

venison to a dinner for a man that stole deer out 

of Charlecote Park? .Never!” This was told 

me by one who knew it to be true. It is also in 

keeping with it that Charlecote Hall has never 

been open to Shakspearian visitors. ‘The pres. 

ent representative of the family, Sir Spencer 

Lucy, a young unmarried man of 32, threw it 

open on this occasion; but rather, it would seem, 

because it would have been scandalous not to do 

so than for any better reason. It was a fine 

opportunity for a very wealthy country gentle- 

man to have shown liberality, and it would have 

been creditable to his bonhomie to have pro- 

| vided a venison lunch ; but instead of that none 

of the family were seen, ‘and the house was filled 
with policemen who suggested so strongly those 
who pounced upon Shakspeare that a story went 
the rounds in the evening that a young gentle- 
man, on being addressed by a policeman with a 
request that he would not touch a certain work 
of art, started back exclaiming, ‘‘J didn’t steal 
it, Sir!” In vain might one look about Charle- 
cote Hall for a Shakspearian picture, or even for 
the great Poacher’s works: except the one MS. 
line mentioned there was no sign about him; 
and it is clear that a traditional unfriendliness 
to him has survived to this day in Charlecote 
Hall. 

Four miles, under a blue sky, on the bank of 
the soft-flowing Avon—by a path fringed with 
‘* daisies pied and violets blue”’—above us the 
lark singing ‘‘at heaven's gate’’—on every tree 
‘*Philomel with melody ;” thus did my friend 
and I walk to Charlecote Hall. As we turned 
then into the park we saw the deer—the de- 
scendants of those which the immortal poacher 
invaded—and a little further the policemen, the 
| descendants, it may be, of those who pounced 
upon him in turn, Then came into view the 
| beautiful old mansion, built*in the form of the 
| letter E, in honor of Queen Elizabeth, and ap- 
| proached through a noble Elizabethan gate. 
Already merry groups were filling the Hall 
| where the poet’s trial occurred, and others were 
| thronging the rooms where many fine paintings 
by old Italian and German masters are to be 
seen. I was exceedingly interested in a portrait 
from life of Charles I., and also in some ebony- 
and-ivory inlaid furniture (cabinets, chairs, and 
lounge), which Queen Elizabeth had presented 
to the Earl of Leicester, and which had come to 
the Lucys by purchase, from Kenilworth. Re 
pairing then to the Church, a gem in its way, 
| we saw the old marble tomb, representing Sir 
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Thomas and his wife ina very fine but less en- | unless, indeed, he was fastidious about seats. 
during form than that in whieh his memory has Fancy a seat less than a foot wide, and a back 
been perpetuated in the old ** justice of the peace almost straight up three feet! 
and coram.” What a relative thing transgres- Returning from poor Ann’s home with these 
sion is! How many a poor fellow now in jail | reflections I was quite in a mood for witnessing 
for poaching in Warwickshire might feel strange- | the leading play of the evening, Romeo and Ju- 
ly affected at seeing these groups, not only of | liet, with Stella Colas, who has made the charac- 
unofficial folk, but props of the law—of squires, | ter of Juliet her specialty. I had supposed that 
of lords and ladies—examining the old fence | never again could I endure to see this play; and 
which one of their number once broke through | my only association with it was that of a sighing 
with admiration. All you have to do, poor fel- | sentimental pair making love to each other in 
lows, is to smartly impale the man with your | an impossible way in the presence of an improb- 
wit after stealing his deer: this makes all the | able balcony. But when Stella Colas comes out 
difference between immortality and the next | into the moonbeams on that balcony she is like 
county assizes!' The old fence around the park | a sfar, and any thing but adoration from Romeo 
is, by-the-way, very curious, and is built now | would be a hissable impertinence. ‘* What aw 
precisely as it was in the 12th century, when | tewible haccent,” whispered Sir Snob. Snob! 
this family was first established here. It is | —‘that accent is one of the realities of this per- 
built of rade unhewn slabs of timber, with single | formance: Juliet is ridiculous as an English- 
length-pieces fastened by wooden pins; and I| woman, and that balcony undiscoverable from 
noted an old kind of stile, unknown elsewhere, | London to John O'Groat’s House; but spend a 
called “‘The Tumble-down,” made of several | moonlit night in Verona, and if you were not 
mallets fitting into and falling upon one enoth-| a traveling island with a channel between you 
er, which lift up when one passes over. |and the rest of mankind, you would know that 
But we must now return, for we must be ready | Juliet’s true language is not English, and you 
to witness the first theatrical performance in the | would be only too glad to have the illusion 
Pavilion. It is Twelfth Night—the comedy of | heightened by a delicate accent while you get 
cross-gartered Malvolio, and valiant Sir Andrew | the play in the only tongue you comprehend. 
Aguecheek, the romance of faithful Viola. In | Therefore whatever you, Sir Snob may say, or 
walked a troop of Lords and Baronets, with the | whatever Dr. Wordsworth may say about the 
Earl of Carlisle at their head. They are all the | intense nationality of Shakspeare, these flush- 
pink of dignity as they march into the front seat. ing cheeks and falling tears around you are the 
But wait a moment; the Poacher will invade | criticism of the common heart, and they declare 
their dignity! See there—already Lord Leigh | that this Frenchwoman is the on/y Juliet now 
is doubled up as byacramp! Why is Sir Robert | on the stage!” After we have had our laugh at 
Hamilton smothering himself with that hand- | the Comedy of Errors, we go home to dream of 
kerchief? Hark! a snort and explosion—there | Stella Juliet up in the sky, with her Romeo cut 
is the Earl of Carlisle, his face red, eyes streaming, | up into stars for the observation of hétself and 
body doubled forward, hands holding his sides. | other tender astronomers. 
Ah! my lerds, just take off your stars and rib-| Early next morning I visited the Red Horse 
bons, and go down into the pit of Drury Lane, | Hotel, where Washington Irving so long resided, 
and the boys will ask you to ‘* squeeze up,” and | and was shown the poker with which he is asso- 
the old woman offer you tuppence pop, just as | ciated. When he left this hotel the poker in 
if you were only a jolly play-going Englishman! | his room was missed; and it was about a month 
But I will confess that it is enough to make the | afterward returned with the words ‘ Geoffrey 
haggard face of Tragedy there smile, much less | Crayon’s Sceptre” engraved neatly upon it. The 
your dignities, to see Buckstone as Sir Andrew. | matron who showed it to me assured me that the 
Wednesday morning finds me strolling through | majority of Americans who came to see it kissed 
the green fields in the direction of Ann Hatha-|it. The name of Irving is hallowed at Strat- 
way’s Cottage. The children are busy gather- | ford, where he gained many friends. Among 
ing daisies and cuckoo-pint (or butter-cup, since | these was one of whom something more should 
the failure of ornithology to prove that the | be said in any account of this festival. 
cuckoo takes therefrom his daily dram); and it| When they remembered that the Tercentenary 
really seemed to me quite romantic to see the | of Shakspeare’s birthday was approaching, and 
little Hathaways so engaged, until a little far- | that a Festival at Stratford was necessary, the 
ther on their comrades beset me with similar | Stratfordians repaired to a certain gentleman, 
ones, not at all disinclined to exchange these | who had several times been their Mayor, and 
bright-hued symbols of innocence for black pen- | desired him to accept that office again, and help 
nies. The old cottage, far gone in decay, really | them, in that capacity, to conduct the matter to 
shows nothing of interest except a woman who |a successful issue. This gentleman, on whose 
is descended from the Hathaway family. Signs | shoulders the burden of the celebration and the 
enough of extreme age there are; and an old | honor of its success corde I imposed, is one 
bench with high back, called ‘‘ Shakspeare’s in whom there is every that Americans 


Courting Seat.” It was for a long time under | should feel a peculiar interest. Mr. E. F. Flower, 


the most beautiful shade in the garden, and it is 
very possible that the youth sat there with Ann; 


Mayor of Stratford, was born in 1805. He is the 
| youngest son of a distinguished agriculturist and 
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politician, Richard Flower, who, in 1817, taking | ter of John Greaves, Esq., of Barford. He at 
gloomy views of the prospects of England, sold | first went into the timber trade and lost. In 
his fine estate in Hertfordshire, Marden Hall, | 1832 he set up a small brewery at Stratford and 
and emigrated with his family and many friends | succeeded. Since then his life has gained ; om- 
and laborers to the then far West of America, | pensation for all early hardships. He has se¢ nh 
where he purchased a large track of land from | an interesting family grow up around him, hon. 
the Government, laid out the town of Albion, | ored by all. He has been four times Mayor of 
and established the settlement in the southeast | Stratford. Mr. Flower has always retained his 
of Illinois known as the English settlement. | interest in America; and, since the breaking 
There he and his companions did good service | out of the war, has labored earnestly to give En. 
in bringing Illinois into the Union as a free State. | glish opinion a right direction. Few Americans 
His son shared all the perils and hardships which | have visited Stratford without enjoying his hos- 
attended a journey to, and residence in, the far! pitality. He is indeed atrue nobleman. Dur- 
West at this time. He also, with his father, | ing the week of the Festival he kept open house, 
took an early interest in the slaves, and throigh | and the finest companies were daily entertained 
their help many a poor fugitive gained his lib-| at his table. Many authors, actors, and others 
erty. In his twentieth year Mr. Flower, the | will remember the spirited companies and lively 
present Mayor, having recovered from a severe | conversations which occurred at ‘*The Hill,” 
illness, returned to his native land and determ- | where every “ reading” or tradition was discuss. 
ined to remain. His education having been | ed from day to day. 

chiefly such as the hard battle of life gives, he Another Shakspearian concert; a dramatic 
addressed himself for the first few years to study, | reading by an Amerjcan lady, Mrs. Macready; 
and during this time spent six months with Rob- | a fine performance of ‘‘As you like it” by the 
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, 
ert Owen and his friends at Lanark. One of | Haymarket Company; and, on the last even- 
his first pilgrimages was to the birth-place of | ing of the Festival, a grand Costume Ball 
Shakspeare, where his name stands on the book | of Shakspearian characters ;—and _ this liter- 
as ‘‘a citizen of the world.” In Warwickshire | ary jaunt, this week’s Shakspearian siesta, is 

4 he first met and, in 1827, married Celina, daugh- | over. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL. 
CHAPTER IIL in our civilized community, where ‘‘ murder will 


out” however closely hid, and where any strange 

\ HEN, on a fearfully wet and foggy night— | accident evokes universal publicity—yet many 

the sort of night which, dreary any where, cases have happened, of individuals suddenly 

is unutterably dreary in Glasgow—the five forlorn | vanishing from the midst of friends and neigh- 

travelers reached Jessie’s home in Blythswood | bors, with no likely reason for their disappear- 

Square, they found that Mr. Raeburn had been | ance, no clew to their possible fate ; slipping out 

five days absent from it—and, strange to say, | of the whirl of ordinary life as completely as if 

that Maurice Wyvill had never made his appear- | the earth had opened her mouth and swallowed 
ance there at all! them up—to be never heard of more. 

After that first hour of unspeakable dread, Any who have undergone, or even come nigh 
ensued days and weeks of slow suspense and | unto, such an agony, will acknowledge that to 
dull misery ; lessened and relieved by accidental | weep over the saddest death-bed, to sit beside 
gleams of hope, for human nature can only en- | the most untimely grave—to be smitten as by a 
dure a certain amount of pain, either temporari- | thunder-bolt with the tidings, mercifully made 
ly throwing it off, or sinking under it entirely. | certain and sure, of some beloved one passing 
For a while the excitement kept them up some- | from the measurable distance of a foreign land 
how; the perpetual uncertainty, the inquiries | into the immeasurable, yet, perchance, scarcely 
started in all directions, with no lack of ingenu- | further distance of the land unseen—is actual 
ity—or money either, for Uncle Raeburn came | happiness, compared to the calamity which be- 
out then, generously and freely to a limitless | fell the Wyvills and Raeburns—including Mr. 
extent, as close-fisted Scotchmen, when once | Wyvill and Mr. Raeburn, no longer at variance 
touched, continually do. And there was the | now. 
sympathy of friends, nay, even of common ac-| The blow fell heavy upon each and all, but 
quaintances, roused into friendship by the piti- | heaviest upon those who were expected to feel it 
fulness of the story, which circulated far and | least—Jessie and Richard. The former took it 
wide, as such a mysterious and melancholy his- | quietly at first—indeed throughont; Jessie was 
tory was sure to 4, rousing up to light a num- | always quiet. But the color faded, slowly and 
ber of other stories, which people always hear | entirely, out of her pretty soft cheek ; her small 
of when something similar happens to them- | figure grew thin and spare: she seemed within 
selves. Common the fact is not—thank Heaven! | a few months—nay, a few weeks—to wither up 
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into a little old maid, who might have been any | hinted it to the Wyvills themselves—that the lad 
age between twenty and forty. And so she re- | might have been himself to blame in his disap- 
mained—and remains still, pearance. That, having fallen under some sud- 
For poor Dick, after the first excitement was | den temptation, he might have committed some 
over, when weeks, months, slipped by, and still | ill deed, which made him dread to meet his fa- 
Maurice was never heard of, he sank into the | ther’s face: or, with the mingled thoughtless- 
depression of utter repentance—say rather re- | ness and selfishness of his age, might have taken 
morse, which is repentance with no hope of | a fit of boyish adventurousness, and shipped him- 
atonement. ‘The last “unkind word,” which | self off somewhere to America or Australia—just 
there was no unsaying now, and which perhaps | for fun. 
had goaded Maurice on to that Glasgow journey Of his being murdered there seemed far less 
in which, by some unknown means or other, he | probability, seeing he had little or no money 
met his end, rested on the poor boy’s memory | about him. He had never appeared at the Glas- 
with a morbid weight. He harped upon it con- | gow Bank at all; and it was very unlikely any 
tinually ; nothing ever seemed to take it out of | murder could have been committed, undiscoy- 
his mind: he seemed to feel almost as if he, and | ered, in that city, whither, with a fatal persist- 
none but he, had been the death of his brother. | ency, his family were convinced he had gone. 
As a matter of course, Richard now took the | They were the more settled in this belief by the 
place of eldest and only son. There was now | additional evidence of the stoker of the Glasgow 
no rivalry possible cither at home or abroad, no boat, who remembered—the captain remembered 
jealousy of Maurice’s handsomer face or pleas- | nothing—having that day spoken to a young 
anter manner, the inexpressible charm which | gentleman—fair-haired and pleasant—who came 
made him, as is sure to be the case, more Joved, | and looked down into the engine-room ; as, with 
because more lovable. All these things were | an agony of fond recollection, they knew Mau- 
forever passed away, and Richard would have | rice, who had a turn for machinery, was particu- 
given worlds to have had them back again in all | larly fond of doing. 
their bitterness, if he could but have had Mau- So, in all their searching, they never searched, 
rice also back once more. or.only very superficially, the mountains round 
It is good sometimes to be absent—better still, | the cottage, or the spot on the hill-road where 
perhaps, to be dead—as regards our own im-| Diarmid Beg had encpuntered the lad—of which 
perfectness, and our equally imperfect friends. | encounter the fisherman now spoke very charily, 
How they rise up and praise us for virtues we | believing it to be the youth’s fetch and “ no him- 
never possessed, and benignly pardon us for sins | self ava.” And when, in the midst of winter— 
we never committed! How tender over our which fell very early that year—the tidings came, 
memories grow those who, living, worried our | slowly as tidings always do come to these re- 
lives out, and might do the same again if we | mote Highland regions, that the poor young 
were alive to-morrow! Ay, in spite. of the | Englishman had never been seen more, Diarmid 
poet’s touching verse—more touching than true, | and his neighbors, slow to take in new ideas, and 
perhaps— | equally slow to put them together, merely shook 
“T think, in the lives of most women and men, their heads with, ‘‘ Eh, but it’s awfu’!” ‘‘ The 
There’s a time when all would grow smooth and even, | bonnie lad!” but made no inquiries of any kind. 
If only the dead could find out when | $o, in a little while more, the mountains 
Zo sytern gpd be Sirgiven.” wrapped themselves in their grand familiar win- 
But whether he were dead or not, there was | ter snows, and the storms swept over the little 
no need to forgive poor Maurice. In his short | lone eottage on the shore, where the family of 
life of twenty years he had done little harm, and | the Wyvills had spent that merry month. And 
in-his mysterious and terrible fate, any trifling at last, when hope was dying, almost dead in 
faults he had were totally obscured and obliter- | their hearts—though the girls still resolutely re- 
ated. He who, had he not been so suddenly fused to put on mourning—they left Scotland, 
and awfully snatched from among them, might and all went home together to Wyvill Cogrt— 
have kept his place as an ordinarily good elder | without Maurice. 
brother—full of failings, doubtless, but well-| The strange story of the poor lost lad was 
liked on the whole—was now exalted into a | talked of all that winter at Glasgow dinner-par- 
family idol. The sisters, who used to snub and | ties; and Jessie Raeburn was pointed at in 
scold him—the selfish father, who had negleeted, | church or in the street—she never went any 
almost ignored him—the brother, who had quar- | where else—as, ‘‘ Yon’s his cousin—his sweet- 
reled with him, almost daily, and yet could never | heart some say.” 
get on without him—now mourned for Maurice But whether she was or was not Maurice's 
with an anguish unrestrained, and worshiped “‘ sweet-heart,” Jessie never betrayed, and no- 
him with a passionate love, the wilder and sad- body knew. She lived her ordinary life, faith- 
der that it came too late. fully doing its duties: attending to her uncle, 
There never seemed to enter the family mind and keeping his large splendid house in order, 
—what crossed strangers’ minds; and mouths | neither sinking into bodily illness nor mental 
too, not seldom; only, with the curious tender- | depression. Only people noticed—the few peo- 
ness that any deep tragedy awakens in even the ple whose society she shared—that the hall-bell 
worldliest part of ‘‘the world,” nobody ever never rang—the parlor-door never opened—the 
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handful of post-letters never arrived—without | riages had long been the hereditary blessing, y 
Jessie Raeburn turning with a start and a slight | the last late marriage had been the misfortune, 


tremble of expectation—as if even yet, though 
weeks grew into months, and months into years, 
she had not given up all hope, but was patient- | 
ly waiting on for him who never came. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wrvitt Court lay on the western side of 
one of the most beautiful of the beautiful York- 
shire dales. It was a comparatively small es- 
tate, and the mansion was likewise small, built | 


of the Wyvill family. 
| Whether Richard wanted to marry or not 
he never betrayed. Since his brother’s loss his 
| natural reserve had grown to an almost morbid 
| extent. He attempted no profession; perhaps he 
had the sense to feel he was not clever enough 
| to succeed therein, and trade was impossible to 
la W yvill. So, both during his father’s life. 
time and afterward, he ‘hung about” at home, 
shooting, fishing, or dabbling in agriculture, to 
which, if he had any bias at all, his taste ip. 
clined: he was a born country gentleman. 
Almost his only absences from home were pe- 


of the gray stone of the district, plain and old- | riodical visits, at long intervals, to Glasgow; 
fashioned within and without. For the W yvills | but he never asked his sisters to accomp any 
had been one of those ancient impoverished Ro- | him, and was as incommunicative about his un- 





j 
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man Catholic families which are still found here 


and there in the wilds of the north country, poor 
and proud, clinging tenaciously to their ances- 


tral faith, until the last owner, in giving up| 


Catholicism, had sunk into that pitiful moral 
and mental condition only too common in the 
beginning of the present century, satirically call- 
ed Nothingarianism. 

But he was dead now, the grim, eccentric, 
selfish old man, whg had broken his wife’s heart, 
and never won, in the smallest degree, the hearts 
of his children. Yet, strange as it may’appear 
he never seemed to recover the blow to his pride 
—it could hardly be his affections—given by the 
disappearance or death, whichever people chose 
to call it, of his eldest son. 


For Maurice Wyvill never came home. From | 


cle and cousin, with whom he was supposed to 
stay, as he was about most other things. He 
was not a pleasant young man, and there seem. 
ed some curious twist in his nature, growing 
more perceptible every year, which made his 
sisters, while they respected him sincerely, find 
it difficult to love him; at least with that warmth 
| of love which they had felt, or now believed they 
had, toward his elder brother. 

A chapter since I said, and not untruly, that 
it is good sometimes to be absent—better stil] 
to be dead; that is, for the absent and the dead; 
but also, in a mysterious secondary sense, for the 
survivors. Many a man’s death earns for him 
far more love, and exercises a far wider influ- 

j}ence for good, than his life might have done. 
Ever since Maurice’s—death they still refused 


that fatal 30th of September, when he was seen \to call it, buf his—departure, the memory of 
by Diarmid M‘Diarmid hurrying down to meet | him and the anguish of his loss had brought 
the Glasgow boat, no light had been thrown on | into his family a warmer, kindlier, softer at- 
his mysterious fate. He was searched for every | mosphere: more patience, more forbearance ; 
where ; advertised for, periodically, in England, | more clinging together, as if they felt the slen- 
Scotland, and even the colonies; rewards large | derness of the links that bound them to one an- 
enough to have tempted any man, not his actual | other, and walked always in the solemn shadow 


murderer, were offered for any clew to him, liv- 
ing or dead; but all in vain. 
When, after a lapse of four years, the father 


of that death which overhangs all mortal life; 
though, alas! we are so prone to forget it, so 
prone to live as though we were never to die. 


died, many difficulties arose. Wryvill Court was The girls had been good girls to their old fa- 
strictly entailed, and until clear evidence could | ther until his death; they had nothing to re- 
be obtained of the death of the eldest son the | proach themselves with on that score; and when 
younger could inherit nothing. It was only by | Jessie Raeburn had to follow their example, 
soni@ingenious legal arrangemerts, made to suit | and devote herself exclusively and engrossingly 
the emergencies of this novel and most painful|to her old uncle, they did not reproach her, 


ease, and in the hope that Maurice, shoud he 
ever reappear, would act with the generosity be- 
fitting his character when a boy, that Richard 
was installed temporary master at Wyvill Court, 
maintaining his three sisters there upon the small 
income that was available. For Mr. Wyvill, like 
many other selfish men, had complicated all 
troubles by dying intestate, and the girls were 
wholly dependent upon the heir. So poor Dick, 
heir and yet not heir, cramped on all hands by 
innumerable perplexities, could only live on suf- 
ferance at his ancestral home, unable to take le- 
gal possession of it himself, and, worst of all, un- 
able to adorn it, as his forefathers had always 
been eager to do, with a wife. For early mar- 


even though it prevented what, in the absence 
of all intimate female friends, they would very 
well have liked—visits to her at Glasgow, or 
her visits to them at Wyvill Court. There was 
| scarcely an obvious reason for the fact—yet a 
| fact it was—that ever since that Highland jour- 
| ney, with its terrible ending, Jessie and her 
| cousins (excepting Richard) had never once 
met. And now little Jessie was Miss Raeburn 
of Blythswood Square and Woodhouselea, heir- 
ess to Uncle Raeburn’s uncounted wealth, which, 
by some crotchet which no one either blamed or 
much wondered at, he had left to her, and her 
alone. 

Her cousins, though they might have been a 
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— 
little disappointed, since they stood in exactly 
the same relationship to him, legally speaking, 
as herself, behaved very well. The Wyvill 
pride accepted its position, and was too proud 
to feel or to express envy, or to shrink from 
Jessie because she was rich and independent. 
They, poor girls, had scarcely wherewithal to 
clothe themselves, or to keep up any thing like 
the decent dignity expected from the Miss Wy- 
yills of Wyvill Court ; still less to suppose that 
any one in their owr rank of life would marry 
them—though Emma and Jane were both hand- 
some girls; but young men of this day have 
sometimes an eye to money, even in primitive 
Yorkshire dales. 

At last a poor young parson came, who loved 
Emma, poor as she also was: and then the high 
spirit of Richard Wyvill, ay, and of Agnes too 
—the unselfish and motherly Agnes—writhed 
under new vexations. No settlements could be 
made; for who was to make them? So closely 
was the estate tied up—waiting the possible re- 
appearance of the heir (or his heirs; for who 
knew but that some son of Maurice’s might one 
day make claim to the property?)—that it was 
with difficulty enough money could be got at to 
insure a decent marriage outfit to the daughter 
of the Wyvills of Wyvill Court. Emma could 
hardly have been married at all, had not Jessie 
Raeburn stepped forward and claimed her cousin- 
ly right liberally to portion the bride; doing it so 
sweetly, so delicately, that even Richard had not 
the heart to stand in the way. Possibly his 
own heart felt how cruel the position was, and 
responded to the earnest manner in which Jessie 
put the matter in her letter, which inclosed a 
check for several hundreds, addressed to Emma, 
in an envelope containing merely the well-known 
lines from Burns: 

“© why should Fate sic pleasure have 
Life’s dearest bands untwining? 
Or why sae sweet a flower as Love 
Depend on Fortune's shining?” 

It was on the occasion of this marriage that, 
after long years, Jessie revisited Wyvill Court. 

Spring was creeping greenly over the bleak 
Yorkshire dale, and, in spite of the wild equi- 
noctial winds, primroses were peeping out round 
the roots of the old oaks, and forget-me-nots 
blossoming in hundreds by the river—the bright, 
daring, rapid river, whose course could be tracked 
along the dale for miles and miles—when Jessie 
came, a woman of seven-and-twenty, to the 
house where she had last been as a mere child, 
patronized by the girls, and domineered over by 
the two boys. And with that uncomfortable- 


ness of expectation with which people who know | 


themselves changed, and expect equal change in 
others, prepare for a meeting long delayed, de- 
siring it, and yet wishing it over—did Agnes, 
Emma, and. Jane Wyvill stand watching for the 
carriage in which their brother was bringing 
Jessie Raeburn to the old familiar place. It 
was visible at last, crawling up the steep road ; 
and then a little figure, all in black, alighted, 
and toiled, Richard following though not assist- 


ing, up the weary half mile; but still the sis- 
ters were too nervous to do any thing but quiet- 
ly wait. 

** IT wonder if she is altered ?” 

“Dick says, not much,” observed Emma. 
‘** Dick likes her very much, I am sure; he al- 
ways did. So did dear Maurice.” 

“* Ah, yes! and she was very fond of Mau- 
rice.” 

**T wonder,” remarked Emma again, with an 
acuteness doubtless born of her own happy lot, 
‘* whether Richard would like to marry Jessie. 
It has struck me so sometimes.” 

** Don’t speak of such a thing,” said Agnes, 
angrily — Agnes, in whom the sore cireum- 
stances of the family had sharpened and exag- 
gerated a strong inbred pride. ‘‘ What, she 
with all her money, and he with not a penny! 
He could not do it. If you ever hint at such 
folly, I shall wish we had never asked her here.” 

**T shouldn't call it folly, if he loved her and 
she loved him,” cried Emma, spurred on to hon- 
est warmth by the thought of her own faithful 
and honest partner. ‘* But, anyhow, I'll hold 
my tongue.” 

And then the traveler came close in sight, 
and the three ran out to meet her—the same 
Jessie who had kept house with them in that 
merry Highland cottage—wandered with them 
over mountain and moors—shared with them in 
that terrible home-coming, and in the weeks of 
agonized search for him who was never found: 
Jessie, so little changed that at sight of her face 
the old time came over them like a flood, and 
they all wept together—those three almost mid- 
dle-aged women, as if they had been girls still, 

and all had happened but yesterday. 

However, such emotion could not be very 
| lasting: and after a few hours they put aside 
| the unalterable past, and settled down into their 
| present selves. Soon pleasant interests seemed 
| to obliterate those so painful to dwellon. Emma 
| was married—gayly, grandly: and after that, 

for a week or two longer, Jessie staid on—she 
seeming happy with them, and they trying their 
best to make agreeable to her the old-fashioned 
dreariness of Wyvill Court. Still, in some things 
it was a trying visit. When people have been 
parted for six years—moving in totally different 
spheres, and engrossed with totally distinct in- 
| terests—a division, wider than either years or 
distance could effect, often comes between them. 
In vain the cousins rambled together through 
| Wyvill Woods: gathered primroses and hya- 
| cinths, and tried to fancy themselves girls again 
|—it would not do. Life’s forward footstep has 
no returning. A new life may come—far high- 
| er than the past—richer, fuller, more heart-suf- 
| ficing; but the old life comes never again. 

It was almost a relief when—rather suddenly 
| at last—Jessie said she must go home, and went : 
| parting from the girls very affectionately: but 
| still making no plans for another meeting—at 
| least not immediately. When she was gone, 

Richard, who had throughout her whole visit 
| kept himself rather uncomfortably aloof, sank 
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into more than his usual reserve and taci- 
turnity. 

One marriage often makes more: and before 
the summer ended the young parson's best-man 
came back and courted the pretty bridemaid 
Jane. Again cousin Jessie insisted on making 
her wealth common property, and portioning 
the other sister—‘‘exactly as Maurice would 
have done if he were here.” So she expressed 
it in her letter, and repeated afterward when 
she came to Wyvill Court. But her visit this 
time was brief, embracing only the wedding-day 
and the day after. She said her ‘‘ engagements” 
prevented her longer stay. And, after the first 
day, Agnes ceased to urge it. With all her 
sweetness there was about Miss Raeburn a de- 
gree of firmness, ill-natured people might say 
independence of character, which made it per- 
fectly clear that she had, in small things and 
great, the power of making up her own mind 
and keeping to it. Besides, Agnes sometimes 
stealthily watched her brother Richard — his 
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hard, set face; his nervous, restless manner— | 


and she let Jessie Raeburn go. 
It was the night after she was fone—the first 


night the brother and sister had ever spent to- | 


gether, they two alone—that Agnes first ven- 
tured, tremblingly, upon a subject which had 
caused her anxious thought for a long while. 
She did so with much hesitation—being a good 
deal afraid of it and of Richard: but any thing 
was better than suspense. Besides, lately, with 
her sharpened experience, she had felt so certain 
of one thing—of two things, bitterly conflicting 
with one another, and neutralizing any possi- 
bility of a happy future, or of matters going on 
much longer in the way they stood now—that 
she felt it more than her desire, her absolute 
duty, to try and speak out. 

‘* Jessie will have about reached Carstairs by 
this time.” 

** Yes,” said Richard, without looking up from 
his book. 

**She seems extremely well and cheerful ; 
and how young she looked in her bridemaid’s 
dress—almost pretty. Didn’t you think so?” 

** Yes,” reiterated the brother; and vouch- 
safed no more. 

Richard,” said Agnes, repressing a wild 
spasm at her heart, ‘‘I have been thinking—I 
hope your marriage will be the next in the 
family. If you could find some nice pretty 
girl in your own position: neither too rich nor 
too poor—(though I would rather she were poor 
than rich: it would be dreadful if any body 
were to say a Wyvill married for money)—I 





come back. And oh! Dick, I would go like 
you to be happy.” 

She went over and put her arms round his 
neck, and then all poor Richard’s reserve broke 
down. 

He told his sister—to her unutterable pain, 
grief, almost indignation—ay, even though she 
had guessed it before, but it looked so much 
blacker when condensed by his own confession 
from a cloudy conjecture into an absolute fact 
—that the only woman in the world who could 
make him happy was Jessie Raeburn. 

**I have been fond of her all my life, and yet 
I couldn't ask her. Her horrible money !— ne 
thousand a year I think it is. Agnes, I couldn't, 
you know.” 

+ ‘It is well you did not,” said Agnes, sharply 
and sternly; ‘for she would never have married 
you. Iam quite sure of that.” 

** Why not ?” cried Dick, who was the sort of 
man that contradiction rouses always into resist- 
ance. 

**T don’t know—do not look at me so, for in- 
deed I don’t; and yet I am sure of it. You 
will never get her.” 

**T'll try!” said Richard, hoarsely ; and be- 
gan marching up and down the long, low, dark, 
oaken room in stronger emotion than Agnes 
had ever seen in him since the day of his broth- 
er’s loss. ‘‘ Upon my life and soul, I'll try!” 

And nothing would persuade him otherwise. 
Agnes talked till near midnight—first persua- 
sively, then contemptuously, then angrily—for 
her pride was up that any Wyvill, any brother 
of hers, should ask and be refused, as she felt 
certain would be the case; but Richard was 
utterly unmoved. He was determined to start 
for Glasgow the next morning. 

‘¢ And if you do you are a fool—a mean-spir- 
ited, mercenary fool.” 

Richard’s eyes blazed. ‘* And, Agnes, do 
you know what you are? A selfish, mischicf- 
making, wicked woman. I will go! though 
you and I should never see one another's faces 
again.” 

With that word he left her and returned not, 
though Agnes sat waiting a whole hour, and then 
crept up to her bedroom in an agony of tears. 

“Oh, Maurice, Maurice!” she sobbed; and 
the bright, frank, boyish face of her lost broth- 
er came back through the clouds of many years 
fresh upon her tenacious memory, contrasting 
with the face of the brother who remained, set 
in all the hardness of unwontedly hard manhood. 


| ** If Maurice were only here!”—He might have 


should be glad, extremely glad, to give up my | 


place here and see the family name kept up, the 
family happiness complete.” 

Agnes faltered—stopped ; her heart was full. 
Richard replied not a word. 

**T think it is time you married, Richard; I 
do really. 
ford it; but now there is only me, and I shall 
cost you very little; I can live any where. You 


Hitherto I knew you could not af- | 


been: and nearer to her than she knew, 

Shortly a light knock came to her door and 
Richard stood there with all his hardness gone, 
changed and softened to a degree that seemed 
almost miraculous. 

‘‘ Agnes, I want to say good-night to you. 
There are only us two left now; don’t let us 
quarrel. I must go to Glasgow to-morrow— 
it’s killing me—till I know my fate, one way or 
another. But don't send me away in anger; 


would be perfectly safe, even if Maurice did | don’t let us part with an unkind word.” 
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“Qh, Richard! I didn’t mean it. Forgive | 
me.” And she hung upon his shoulder as she 
had never done before in all her days. ‘Do just 
as you like, and God bless you wherever you go.” 


—_———_——_ 


CHAPTER V. 


Miss RaEBURN was sitting alone in the very 
handsome drawing-room of her very handsome 
house in Blythswood Square. It was dark, and 
the fire-light danced on her black velvet dress— 
she almost always wore black: ill-natured peo- 
ple said, because it made her look so ‘‘interest- | 
ing.” But these remarks were always made be- | 
hind her back, and people well knew she would 
not have cared one pin, or altered cither her | 
mind or her costume one whit, even had she | 
heard them. She had that self-possessed dig- | 
nity which is very indifferent to public opinion | 
on trivial matters, where indeed public opinion | 
has no right to busy itself at all. She went on | 
her way calmly: accustomed even from her | 
teens to be sole mistress in her uncle’s house, | 


| my darling, my derling! 


} 


then bent down, clasping her hands and stoop- 
ing her head upon them; low down, as people 
are prone to do when some heavy wave of mis- 
ery or sharp recollection breaks over them. “Oh 
” 

Not a word more, nor a sob. Years had 
smoothed down and softened all things, all ex- 


| cept the love which was absolute, sole, and un- 


dying. Some women have had such loves, 
quenched so far as earthly fulfillment goes, in 
earliest girlhood: yet surviving in another form 
to the very close of life—consegyated by death, 
or confirmed by total wel into a bond 
which, in the absence of any other, becomes as 
strong almost as marriage, being in truth the 
real marriage of the soul. 

It might have been a great mistake—many 
wise, good, and loving persons may consider it 
so—that any woman should thus waste her life 
upon a mere dream: which, if she could have 
ended it, were far best ended. Yet people are 
but as they are made: and Jessie could no more 
have resigned her worshiped ideal of what Mau- 
rice was, and what he might have become, to 
sink to the reality of any of the excellent Glas- 


where she had now quietly become independent | gow gentlemen whom she was in the habit of 


mistress of her own. 


meeting; could no more have exchanged that 


Young as she was, she had settled at once into | first and last love-kiss—young, passionate, mu- 


the busy responsible life of a woman of property, 
who had evidently no intention of changing her 
condition by marriage. ‘To the natural influence 
of wealth she added a personal influence very 
considerable, though exercised in a sweet and 
womanly way. 
well;—in charity, in society, in every good and 
generous work, Miss Raeburn was always sought 
for, and always easy to find. And it would be 
idle to say she did not enjoy her position—she 
did. A lonely woman must fill her heart and 
her time with something: Jessie accepted the 
lot which Providence had assigned to her, and 
made the best of it; bravely and cheerfully. It 
had its pleasures. She loved her independence, 
her power of doing good unquestioned and un- 
controlled. Without being in the least ungen- 
tle or unlovely, she was already, in a degree, 
‘old -maidish’’—that is, she had sufficient 
strength of character to stand alone. Though 
barely eight-and-twenty, it never seemed to en- 
ter into her own head or that of any one else 
that she needed either protection or guidance. 
She was just Miss Raeburn, of Blythswood Square 
and Woodhouselea; and the idea of her ever be- 
coming Mrs. Anybody seemed far distant, and 
very improbable, if not quite impossible. 

She sat waiting for her carriage to be an- 
nounced, reading- by a small lamp the daily 
newspaper: until, her eye being caught by the 
date of it, she laid it down abruptly, and re- 
mained with her head sunk between her hands, 
gazing mournfully into the fire. No wonder, 


for the paper was dated Ist October: seven years 
since that first of October when she and her 
cousins had stood watching for Maurice along 
the mountain-road, and he never came. 

** Seven years.”” She repeated the words, and 


All Glasgow knew her name | 


| tual love—for the touch of any mortal lips, than 
|a maid betrothed with all her heart to one man 
| could ever put another man’s ring on her finger, 
| or pass as a bride into another man’s home. It 
was not merely unnatural; it was impossible. 

Yet no one could call Jessie Raeburn an un- 
| happy or disappointed woman. Hers was no 
unrequited, misplaced, or unworthy attachment: 
from first to last it had been wholly sacred and 
wholly her own. Not one pang of bitterness, or 
remorse, or humiliation had mingled with its sor- 
row. Hardly like a regret, though full of the 
tenderest, most passionate remembrance, were 
the words, ‘‘ My darling, my darling!” And 
| then the momentary outburst passed: she sat, 
quietly and meditatively, waiting for the hour 
when she had to fulfill her evening engagement. 
For Miss Raeburn did not shut herself out of the 
world, but moved therein—playing her part well 
—yet letting the world peer neither smilingly 
nor pityingly into her inner life, which was, and 
| ever had been, solely her own. 

When the door opened she rose, gathering her 
| rich Indian shaw] round her, and moving in her 
| usual composed graceful way across the floor, 
| thinking it was the announcement of her car- 
riage. But it was a visitor so unexpected that 
she quite started at the sight of him—pale, trav- 
el-stained, and agitated Richard Wyvill. 

He fixed his eyes upon the little figure before 
him—the velvet gown,, the dainty lace, the glit- 
tering diamonds; it had been Uncle Raeburn’s 
delight to load his niece with diamonds. And 

Richard said, in his roughest manner: ‘* Don’t 
‘let me intrude. You were going out to din- 
| ner?” 
| ‘J was, but—oh consin!” And a sudden 
| agony of expectation, not dulled after even all 
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these expectant years, thrilled through her. 
‘*Something has happened? What news do 
you bring ?” 

“‘T bring no news at all—nothing better nor 
worse than myself,” said he, bitterly. ‘* And, 
if you like, I will go away direetly.” 

**No, no, I could not think of such a thing,” 
she replied, with her hand upon the bell. But 
on second thought she went and gave her orders 
herself, thus allowing Richard time to recover 
his ill mood, and giving a brief minute of soli- 
tude to herself. @ For with a strange recurrence 
to the pronigrey thought which underran all 
her life, she had fancied, oh, wild hope! that 
Richard's sudden apparition might be caused by 
tidings of Maurice. No, no! Again, for the 
thousandth time, the vain hope faded, and she 
said to herself: ‘‘It is the will of God.” 

Ay, it was. 
His own way, does the Master grant us our 
heart’s desire: and yet still we must “rest in 
the Lord.” 


In a few minutes Jessie came back to the | 


drawing-room, cheerful and bright, the white 
gloves removed and the shawl, though the dia- 
monds still glittered on her neck and in her 
hair. 

‘* Well, Richard, I don’t get a cousin to visit 
me every day, and so I have sent an apology to 
the dinner-party ; and you and I shall dine to- 
gether in peace and quietness.” 

“Thank you. It is very good of you,” said 
Richard, his irritability soothed in spite of him- 
self by her frank, familiar air, though it caused 
his heart to sink within him. 
ter should prove right after all ? 

Still a kind of dogged determination impelled 


the young man to remain and carry out his in-| 


tention: to face the worst; which could not be 
worse than much he had already suffered. 
it was hours before he could find courage to say 
a word beyond the commonplace family talk, 


the habit of the cousins through so many famil- | 


iar years. Jessie at last brought her pain upon 
herself by the sudden and very natural ques- 
tion— 

* And now, Richard, tell me what brought 
you so unexpectedly to Glasgow ?” 

The moment she had said this she felt her 
mistake ; felt that the crisis, which, with a gen- 
erous woman's delicate ingenuity, she had con- 
trived to stave off so long, had arrived. She 


could no longer save either her lover or herself | 


from the half dozen desperate words, which, 
alas! would break the pleasant bond of a life- 
time. 
be her cousin any more. 
Rejected love is nothing new. 
have had to inflict it, and most men to suffer it, 
at least once in their lives. It does to neither 
any incurable harm—that is, when the misfor- 
tune is simply a fatality. Only when a woman 
has willfully led a man on to love her, and 
denied him—or when he has swamped his hon- 
est dignity of honorable manhood in the ungov- 
ernable anguish of balked desire— need there 
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Never in our own way, but in| 


What if his sis- | 


But | 


For after this poor Richard never could | 


Most women | 





ee _ 
be any irremediable bitterness in such a trial 
But in either of these cases both will surely dree 
their own weird—a very sore one: and they de. 
serve it. ‘ 
Before Richard had half got out his words, 
he read his fate in Jessie’s eyes. Yet they were 
very tender eyes—less compassionate than mute. 
ly entreating forgiveness, as if she herself must 
| surely have done something wrong. But there 
was no doubt in them—none of that wavering 
uncertainty which in this, as in all other things, 
has destroyed so many a soul. She was per- 
fectly sure of her own mind. She liked him. 
but she did not love him; and she made him 
plainly see it, as she had done from the yery 
first. He acknowledged that himself. So, ai- 
most before they quite knew what had been said, 
| or answered, the whole thing was over—entirely 
over and done. r 

Richard Wyvill was not a pleasant fellow— 
neither attractive in society nor very lovable 
| in family life; but he was an honest fellow for 
all that. Deep at the core of his rough York- 
shire nature lay a keen sense of honor, a sound 
stability and faithfulness, which every one be- 
longing to him was forced to appreciate. Jessie 
did to the full. And now that his bitter se- 
cret was out, the young man, in spite of all 
his disappointment, felt unconsciously relieved. 
Though Jessie had refused his love she had not 
wounded his pride. He saw that he was not 
degraded in her eyes; nay, more, that with a 
tenderness second only to the tenderness of love 
returned did she regard the faithful attachment 
which had followed her, unspoken, for so many 
years. : 

As to the money question, Richard’s soreness 
on this head was forever healed. He felt in- 
stinctively that Jessie rejected him simply and 
solely because she did not love him; that had 
she loved him she would have thrown her pal- 
try thousands at his feet, saying, “These are 
nothing—less than nothing—but I am worth a 

little; take me.” 
| So, strange as it may appear, though he had 
| just staked and lost what he then thought to be 

the one happiness of his life, the young man 

was not altogether miserable; for he still could 
| respect himself and her. He neither dashed his 
hand to his brow and fled, nor fell on his knees 
in frantic entreaty, nor stamped about in anger, 
nor did any of the foolish things that young 
fellows are supposed to do under similar cir- 
cumstances: he sat in his place, like an honest 
man who has given the best thing a man can 
give—his heart’s love; which, though not ac- 
cepted, had been neither mocked, nor trifled with, 
nor despised. 

He was just considering whether he ought not 
now to depart, when a servant entered the draw- 
ing-room with a message. A man—‘a Hie- 
lander—a wee bit camsteary-looking maunie— 
was wishing a word with the mistress.” 

‘* At this hour? What can he want?” said 
Miss Raeburn, surprised. 

‘* Shall I go down and see?” asked Richard, 
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perhaps a little glad to resume some shadow of ** Any thing else ?” asked Richard, in a low, 
the former familiar cousinly ways. awe-struck voice. 


«Thank you,” Jessie answered, glad too. ‘*Banes. A wheen banes.” 
‘‘ He says he'll no speak to onybody but the 
mistress,” interposed the old butler, who looked So the mystery was cleared up at last; and 
rather strange and perplexed. they knew that in this worid they would never 
“Then show him up here. My cousin and I see Maurice more. 
will see him together.” Jessie and Richard clasped hands and looked 
The gen entered, and hung at the drawing- | at one another, wistfully and long. Then both 
room door, staring about him with bleary eyes ; |—the man as well as the woman—lifted up their 
and when Richard asked him his name, he | voices and wept. 
answered, somewhat hesitatingly, that he was After a little while Richard sent Diarmid 
‘‘Diarmid M‘Diarmid—Diarmid Beg, ye ken.” away down stairs, made Jessie sit down, and, 
‘Indeed I don’t,” Richard was answering kneeling beside her, opened, in the way they 
sharply, when he saw Jessie spring forward. both well remembered, the concealed spring. 
‘The man—you remember—whom Maurice Inside the case, and from its substantial work- 
met, who last saw Maurice.” manship most wonderfully preserved, was a lit- 
‘« Ay, my leddy—just mysel’. And it’s about tle book, which must have been placed there— 
him I come—the puir laddie. Ye'll no hae | Maurice must have placed it himself—in the in- 
heard ?” terval between his fall and his dissolution—a«s 
Richard glanced at Jessie, who stood listen- | the slender and only chance of ever conveying 
ing with lips apart, white and rigid as a stone | information to his kindred of who he was, or 
statue. At once, by a sort of revelation, he how he died: For, carefully examined, it proved 
knew why she had never loved him. to be a psalm-book of Jessie's, which Jessie well 
For an instant his human nature recoiled, and | remembered his carrying from church for her 
then the nobler half of the man conquered. To | that Sunday, One of the mouldy leaves was 
find his rival in his brother—his own dearly be- | still turned down at the 12Ist Psalm: 
loved and passionately regretted brother—this ‘I to the hills will lift mine eyes.” 
of all blows would be easiest to bear. Ay, even He had remembered them, then, in his last 
if Maurice came back and won her. | hour, and left this token for them, in the only 
‘* What about him—is he alive?” | way he could think of. He, the poor boy to 
“Truly I canna weel say,” replied the High-| whom had come no ‘“‘aid;” whom * He that 
lander, “‘ but, Lfear me, na. Do ye no ken this, | keeps Israel” had not kept, but, in the awful 
Sir?” mystery of Omnipotent will, had suffered to 
And Diarmid unfolded from out his plaid, | perish here alone—the handsome, happy, loving, 
slowly, like a fearsome thing that he was half | and beloved lad—to be found, after an interval 
afraid to handle, something—it was not easy at | of seven years, ‘‘a wheen banes.” 
first to detect what, so covered was it with mil-| Jessie sat dumb reading and repeating with 
dew, and.damp, and moss. But on closer in- | soundless lips the words of the psalm, which 
spection the cousins recognized it as being a | seemed at first such a ghastly mockery. But 
strong tin case, fastening with a spring, which | slowly, with that agony of belief which forces it- 
Maurice had had made to contain his botanical | self upon the heart, not the reason, at an hour 
or entomological ‘specimens: he was very fond | like this, when all the anchors of faith seem 
of collecting both. Outside, on a silver plate, | torn up, and the soul is ready to drift out blind- 
he had had engraved—and it was legible still— | ly upon a Godless sea, there came into hers a 
his name and address: “‘ Maurice Wyvill, Wy- | miraculous comfort—the comfort that, for all 
vill Court, Yorkshire.” they knew, he might also have had, dying for- 
‘Where did you find that? Tell us quick- | lorn and alone on the bleak mountain side. 
ly!” eried Richard. .| And the more she dwelt on it the clearer this 
And then M‘Diarmid explained—not quick-.| comfort grew. If during the few minutes or 
ly, but they understood him somehow—that a | hours—thank God, they could not have been 
few days since he had been belated on the mount- | many !—that elapsed before consciousness left 
ains, in a spot that was seldom traversed—not him, Maurice had had strength and courage to 
once in several years, being very dangerous on do this—to think of them all at home, to send 
account of the numerous holes, fissures in the them his last message, as it were—though he 
rocks, narrow chasms so overhung with heather | died, he had died nobly, calmly, in a manner 
that a man might easily step upon it, and be not unworthy of their Maurice. And though, 
plunged in a moment to the depths below. He, humanly viewed, it was a death so miserable 
Diarmid, had done this—only, with the Provi- that they dared not suffer their imaginations to 
dence which they say guards drunkards and dwell upon it, but passed at once to the thought 
young children, he had managed to crawl out, of Maurice in heaven, with his sufferings ended, 
bruised and sobered, but still alive. his new life begun—still, man’s impotence is 
“Tt was just the Lord’s mercy that I wasna | God’s omnipotence. It might have been—and 
kilt, like mony a better man; for at the bottom indeed appeared most likely, from the position 
I found this, ye ken”—and he pointed to the tin in which the remains were found—that he died 
case. |so peacefully that death felt to him no more 
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““AND THEN M‘DIARMID EXPLAINED," 


than falling asleep, with the Everlasting Arms 
underneath him, and his head pillowed on the 
bosom of Everlasting Love. 


Maurice’s bones were laid, by common family 


consent, in a spot not far from the place they | 


were discovered —the little mountain 
yard, where, during that merry month of Sep- 
tember, they had all often leaped the low wall, 


grave- | 


| there 


and sat among the long grass, or read the in- | 


scriptions on the ancient stones. There, soon 


ETC. 


afterward, another stone was erected by Jessie 
Raeburn—she asked permission to do it and 
Richard allowed her—on which was recorded, 
in the simple Scotch fashion of kirk-yard memo- 
rials, Maurice’s name, age, and how he died. 
Nothing more, except the words — incompre- 
hensible addition to many readers, yet full of 
peace to her who sometimes sat and read it 
with the grand mountains looking on 
her, and the sea calm and blue, and the heavens 
shining overhead—‘‘ Psalm 121.” 
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When all this was done Richard went back to | building the very wigwams for their lords and 
his sisters, and they put on quiet mourning for | masters. 
a season. Then quietly still, without any ob- Count the women among the field-hands of 
trusiveness either of regret or congratulation, | the South, examine the records of the labor ac- 
Richard Wyvill, Esq., of Wyvill Court, took | complished, and you will find that, taking the 
lawful possession of his ancestral home. | average, women stand nearly side by side with 
|themen. Travel through portions of our West- 
I know it would be more pathetic, more in| ern country, and though you will not see the 
accordance with the feelings of young and poetic | daughters of men turned into beasts of burden, 
readers, if I were to state that Richard Wyvill | as in some parts of Europe, you will see many a 
never married, but remained all his days faith- woman guiding the harrow or the plow. In- 
ful to his first disappointed love. But such deed it is common, in some districts, to find the 
fidelity is rare in man, and well that it is so. | farmers’ wives as thoroughly competent, and as 
By-and-by, when all hope of Jessie was at an | conversant with the labor and business of the 
end, Richard found a pretty, merry Yorkshire | farm as their husbands. 
lass, who loved him—partly because he was so| I allude to these facts simply for the purpose 
upposite to herself —loved him, and married | of resisting, at the outset, the one grand clincher 
him, and made him happy; so happy, that he | that is generally used to strangle each new-born 
could receive his cousin Jessie as Aunt Jessie | proposition relative to women-farmers — that 
in his household, for weeks together, without | ‘‘they can not do it because they lack the re- 
the slightest pain. And it is thought that some |‘quisite physique.” ‘‘ Fancy a woman,” crics 
day his eldest son, Maurice Raeburn Wyvill, | some gentle citizen, who never handled a gar- 
will inherit all the thousands that Jessie has to | den tool in his life, ‘just fancy a woman dig- 
leave. For Wyvill Court is full of children, | ging, plowing, carting, pitching hay—why the 
brought up rather differently from what the last | thing is absurd!” 
generation were, with more of gentleness, less And yet, my dear, common-sense friend, 
of impatience and rough disputing—in an at- | much as you and I may deprecate the practice, 
mosphere of sweetness and sunshine which, | it is exactly these things which thousands of 
radiating from the elders, flows down to the | women have done and are doing the world over 
younger ones, and sibiliohs of them, whatever j and if the custom did not prove profitable, where 
else they may be, a family of love. For, think- | followed, your own solid wisdom will tell you it 
ing of Maurice, whose story is told from child to | would heve been abandoned long ago. Many 
child till it becomes like one of the saintly chron- | a buxom arm, since the world began, has turned 
icles of old—thinking of poor Uncle Maurice, | over the heavy soil and prepared it for the seed. 
how could they ever say to one another an un- | Many a jolly farmer’s wife is never so much 
kind word ? herself as when, with old Dobbin, she chirrups 
and whips her way to market or mill, her wagon 
, rom . DAD laden with produce which, mayhap, her own 
WOMAN ON THE FARM. busy hands bes have gathered. And as for 
S long ago as a.m. 3625 a farmer named | pitching hay, why, one of the prettiest girls I 
Furius Cresinus was accused of magic be- | ever saw could never leave home at haying-time, 
cause he had better crops of corn than his neigh- | because her father said he couldn’t ‘“‘ spare her 
bors. When brought to trial he produced, in | then ye how; for she was worth a brace of his 
defense, his well-worn implements and his sun- | idle boys for mowin’ and pitehin’.’ 
burnt daughters, and declared that to the aid| Only the other day I asked a farmer, who em- 
of these mighty sorceries alone he owed his suc- | ploys many ‘‘ hands” during the busy season, 
cess, In Rome’s young days the kitchen-garden | which he had found to be the better workmen, 
was always placed under the care of the mater- | the Irish or the German. 
familias; and in Sparta, where heroes sprang ** Why, I can’t say exactly as to that,” he re- 
from mothers no less heroic, the women tilled | plied; ‘‘ but I know, for weeding and planting, 
the land, while their sons and husbands were } or even for pitching hay, the best day’s work I 











fighting the battles of their country. get is out of Dutch Mary: she’s a team, I can 
The idea of women working on the farm is, | tell you.” 
therefore, by no means a new one. From those “Indeed!” said I, highly delighted (for I be- 


days to the present women have in various ways | long to the persecuted and long-suffering sex) ; 
assisted in the cultivation of the soil; and the | “‘and pray may I ask what wages you pay 
more barbarous nations (even Germany must be | her?” 

so classed in this respect) have availed them-| ‘‘ Ahem!” stammered mf friend: ‘ well, the 
selves of such labor to the utmost. Among the | fact is, a woman's a woman.” 

North American Indians farming was done al- Not having sufficient argumentative power to 
most exclusively by the squaws. They tilled | dispute this astounding proposition, I simply 
the soil with their rude implements, planted the | kept my eye upon him in silence, and he con- 
seed, and gathered ‘the crops; besides felling | tinued, after gracefully wiping his forehead with 
trees, cutting up the spoils of the hunt, dress- | a bandana handkerchief : 

ing skins, pounding corn, doing the family- | “A woman’s a woman, you see, and can’t 
cooking, fishing, and embroidery ; and ofttimes | expect man’s wages; still I pay her pretty well 
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—pret—ty—well. Have you seen our hot-beds 
yet?” 

“No,” I replied, rather sharply. ‘*‘ How much 
do you pay Dutch Mary ?” 

“Oh! didn’t I tell you?” said he, blushing as 
much as a man with a naturally red skin can 
blush. ‘* Well, I give her thirty-eight cents a 
day.” 

**Why, Mr. ——!” was my involuntary ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self!” 

So, of course, he mentally pronounced me to 
be a disagreeable, unladylike person, and got 
out of the way as soon as possible. 

Not long ago a letter from H. C. Wright, of 
Pekin, Niagara County, New York, was read at 
a meeting of the Farmers’ Club in New York; 
and as it bears strong testimony in favor of the 
present argument, I venture to transcribe a por- 
tion of it. Mr. Wright says: 

“Tam in the family of Marvin and Paulina Roberts, 
farmers, with three hundred and fifty acres of land, as 
good as any in the State. There are eight children—seven 
daughters and one son, the latter nine years old. They 
have been on this farm two years Their spring work 
was begun on the 19th of April; since which time four of 
the daughters, aged respectively 19, 15, 13, and 11, assist- 


ed by a niece aged 17, and by their mother, have accom- | 


plished the following labor: 7. ¢., plowed 75 acres, dragged 


100 acres three times, sowed broadcast 100, and rolled 100, | 


More plowing has been done, but the above amount of la- 
bor has been done exclusively by the mother and the five 
young daughters. They have now growing 4 acres of 
wheat, 15 of winter and 30 of spring; 50 acres of oats; 30 
acres of flax; and are to put in 10 acres of corn, 10 of beans, 
8 of carrots, three-fourths of an acre of onions, and 10 acres 
of potatoes. To-day I saw one of the daughters, aged thir- 
teen, plowing, holding the plow and driving her own team. 
During the day she plowed one acre and a half, the usual 
labor of a day in plowing. Last Saturday I saw two of the 
girls, one aged seventeen, the other fifteen, sowing wheat, 
broadcast, and their sowing was done as well as any one 
would do it. I saw another, aged thirteen, dragging, and 
another, aged nineteén, rolling, and another piling and 
burning brush with her father. These daughters have 
the care of their own teams. One of them, who is sev- 
enteen, is detailed to do the house-work this season. 
She is as good at plowing, sowing, dragging, and rglling as 
any of them. The house-work is considered by them the 
hardest and most difficult to perform. They all prefer the 
outdoor farm-work. During the two years over fifty 
acres have been cleared of bushes, stumps, and roots, and 
this has been done mainly by the mother and daughters. 
I can not now enlarge upon the results of this effort of a 
woman to train her daughters to be practical farmers, as 
to their physical, intellectual, or moral development. 
These speak for themselves. No one who knows the fam- 
ily, and the facts connected with their efforts to point out 
the way to woman to an independent, honest, and honor- 
able subsistence, can have any misgivings as to what those 
results will be. They will be good, and only good. Al- 
ready the example of this mother and daughters most ben- 
eficially affects the region around them.” 


Last spring a friend bought a country place 


near Elizabeth, New Jersey. The house was 
new and fine, but the bare, stony, and unculti- 
vated grounds about it forbade the thought of 
his family finding a home there, even for a sum- 
mer, until something in the way of improvement 
should be accomplished. What did hedo? Send 
a surveyor and half a dozen gardeners to the spot 
forthwith? No: his daughter, a young and 
lovely girl, went there, taking with her a strong- 
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|armed workman, and « irecting all her energies 
| to the task, in time caused the spot to blossom 
as the rose. The land was cleared, tastefy}y 
laid out in wide graceful paths, and flower-stud- 
ded bits of green, relieved by well-chosen shry}s. 
while further from the house orderly rows of 
‘‘highly respectable” vegetables engaged to mak 
themselves “ generally useful” to the family dy; 
ing the approaching summer. / 

I saw the young lady not long afterward, d 
hardly knew which to admire most, her musica] 
skill or her agricultural achievements, her lady. 
like, gentle bearing or the energy that had en- 
abled her to trudge about amidst the dirt and 
stones, superintending Pat’s labors, and making 
things presentable generally. 

During a recent conversation with an officer 
of one of the prominent horticultural societies 
of our country (late its president, and himself an 
authority in all horticultural and floricultural 
matters) the subject of rural effects came under 
discussion. 

“The finest specimen of landscape-gardening 
I have ever seen in this country,” he remarked, 
‘*is the modest little country seat belonging to 
Mrs. J , of Pennsylvania; that is, where the 
art, while availed of to the utmost, is yet rendered 
less apparent. She is an enthusiastic admirer of 
Downing, and probably followed his ideas in some 
particulars ; yet the designing and general ar- 
rangement are all herown. ‘There is no twist- 
ing nor straining of nature, no artificial hillock 

| constructed for the evident purpose of winding a 

road over it, no crude attempt at startling effect: 
| simply an appreciative adaptation of art to the 
| natural configuration of the land; and the effect 
is truly charming.” 

When Lafayette visited the mother of Wash- 
ington at Fredericksburg he found her busily 
engaged in weeding her flower-garden. Many 
another woman whom the world reveres has 
grown lovelier and purer while engaged in sim- 
ple out-of-door work; and many a one, going 
further, with new strength born of sorrow, has 
carried on a farm after her husband’s death, and 
managed its affairs with prudence and ability. 

From the earliest period in the annals of our 
race woman has aided, not only by her labor, 
but by her counsel, in the cause of Agriculture. 
To an Empress of China we are indebted for the 
mulberry-tree and the rearing of silk-worms; 
and, according to a recent writer, ‘‘ the laws 
which Osiris gave to Egypt were not as valuable 
to that country as those precepts in agriculture, 
those instructions in embankments, irrigation, 
and draining, which Isis, his Queen, gave to tlie 
Egyptians, and which enabled them to derive so 
much benefit from the deposits of the Nile.” 

To return: woman can do farm-work, for she 
has done it, and is doing it still in nearly every 
part of the world. Granted that she does it at 
a heavy cost, for extreme physical labor is a de- 
stroyer of beauty and the finer powers of thought 
with either sex; still, we must remember that in 
most cases the alternative would not be repose, 
but either pinching want or uncongenial work 
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WOMAN ON 


of some kind. Woman, however, is especially 
adapted to the lighter branches of agriculture, 
and while her ‘big brother” has stronger mus- 
cles and a hardier frame than she, it is undesir- 
able that she should devote herself to the heavy 
manual labors of the farm. Besides, American 
women (simply through generations of inactivity 
and too luxurious living, and not because God 
meant them to be so) are not so well fitted for 
severe work as the German or Indian women 
are, though there are many of them that can do 
it, if they must or wish to (I insist upon that). 
Why, then, bring forward the ‘‘ clincher” as an 
invariable answer to every query concerning wo- 
man on the farm? Does every male farmer 
spend his strength in manual labor, or does he 
hire sinewy arms to do the needed work? Does 
he employ great, stout men to pick his small 
fruits, or does he select those whom he knows are 
better suited to the task, because their touch is 
Jess rough, and their movements more nimble ? 
Can not women do all such work better than 
men? In short, can they not take part in one- 
half, nay, two-thirds of the labor of the farm— 
planting, trimming, grafting, gathering, tying 
up bushes, training vines, weeding, drilling, de- 
signing, and a hundred other things besides? 
Are not these labors less exhausting than the 
washing, ironing, cooking, and sewing, which so 
many women must and do accept as their ap- 
pointed work in life? 

I say yes. And far more potent voices than 
mine say “‘ yes” again and again; for they come 
from women who practice what they preach 
(which, entre-nous, I don’t, always). Cheering 
affirmatives come from Paulina Roberts and her 
daughters, and from those two stout-hearted la- 
dies who did so well on their “farm of four 
acres ;” they come from that woman (I forget 
her name) who made a fortune within a few 
years on her own farm out West; they come 
from the dozens of women farmers who have told 
their noble experiences to the world through the 
Englishwoman’s Journal; and they come from 
just such a one as I have in my mind now—a 
brave, beautiful woman, who, wishing to earn 
an honorable livelihood, accepted the position of 
overseer on a gentlemen’s farm not fifty miles 
from New York. 

In the first place, she planned and superin- 
tended the arrangement of his grounds, and he 
paid her for it. She ‘‘studied up” on barns, 
advised him as to the proper construction of his 
own, and took honest pay for her knowledge. 
She attended to the thorough under-draining of 
his land, the rotation of his crops, the improve- 





ment of his wood, the preparation of his lawns ; 


in fact, is head and hands for him, as far as his 
place is concerned, and makes her honest living 
by that same. She is a superb horse-woman, 
and every morning rides over the grounds and 
gives her directions to the workmen. At stated 
periods she pays them their wages, and (wonder- 
ful to relate!) keeps a clear, unblotted record of 
her expenditures, and is in every way a faithful 
steward to her employer. 
Vor. XXIX.—No. 171.—Aa 
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Yet this woman makes no noise in the world; 
is not “ strong-minded,” in the offensive sense 
of the term; has lost none of her feminine del- 
icacy ; and half of her friends do not know what 
her real business is. They only know that she 
lives in the country, and is very active and much 
interested in outdoor affairs; that she loves na- 
ture, and, above all, has the brightest eyes and 
rosiest cheeks in the world. 

It must be admitted that such cases are rare 
in this country; but in Great Britain it is not 
uncommon for women to take charge of a farm 
and conduct it successfully. In England ladies 
take pride in a knowledge of agricultural mat- 
ters, and attend meetings and shows, and in so 
doing their influence is admitted to be beneficial. 

An American gentleman, lately traveling in 
England, was surprised at the interest manifest- 
ed by women of all ranks in agriculture. The 
Duchess of Portsmouth, whom he visited, evinced 
perfect familiarity with the minutest details of 
farm management, and while showing her Amer- 
ican guest over the Duke’s large estate, explain- 
ed to him all the various processes of cultivation 
employed. 

‘* There are those, we fear,” says Mr. Down- 
ing in his Essay on Fer:inine Taste in Rural Af- 
fairs, ‘‘ who fancy that there is something rustic, 
unfeminine, and unrefined about an interest in 
country out-of-door matters. Would we could 
present to them a picture which rises in our 
memory at this moment, as the finest of all pos- 
sible denials to such a theory. In the midst of 
the richest agricultural region in the Northern 
States lives a lady, a young unmarried lady; 
mistress of herself, of some thousands of acres 
of the finest lands, of a mansion which is almost 
the ideal of taste and refinement. Very well. 
Does the lady sit in her drawing-room all day to 
receive visitors? Byno means, You will find 
her in the morning on horseback, or driving a 
light carriage with a pair of spirited horses. She 
explores every corner of the estate; she visits 
her tenants, examines the crops, projects im- 
provements, directs repairs, and is thoroughly 
mistress of her whole estate. Her mansion opens 
into the most exquisite garden of fruits and flow- 
ers, every one of which she knows by heart. And 
yet this lady, so energetic and spirited in her en- 
joyment and management in out-of-door mat- 
ters, is, in the drawing-room, the most gentle, 
the most retiring, the most modest of her sex.” 

In brief, it is now an established fact that wo- 
men may take an active interest in agriculture, 
may pursue the art for a living, without being 
precisely like Tennyson’s 

“ Eight daughters of the plow, stronger than men, 
| Huge women, blouzed with health, and wind, and rain, 

And labor.” 

So, my dear lady readers, take courage. If 
| you are poor, and believe with Dr. Johnson's 
| friend, that you ‘‘ must live,” and ‘you like ag- 
| riculture in the abstract, don’t be afraid to un- 
| dertake it practically. There is land enough 
‘‘out West,” if you can not afford it nearer home; 

or, if you already live in the West, and by a 
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strange law of human nature think you must 
move somewhere else to find your golden gain, 
why, come East. There is work for you here. 


Try it alone, or club together, half a dozen of | 


you, and show the folks that the thing can be 
done. Study the subject thoroughly ; expect to 


meet and to conquer difficulties ; don’t undertake | 


too much at first, and don’t gossip about each 
other—and you will succeed. The preserving 
and ‘canning’ of certain fruits and vegetables 
comprises an extended field of labor in itself, 
and is freely open to you. 

You can cultivate grapes exclusively, and help 
the light wine temperance cause, or you can raise 
any of the small fruits, or dwarf pears and apples, 
flower seeds, choice plants, sorghum——any thing, 
in short, that you choose. 


DENIS 


BY WILLIAM MAKic 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DENIS AT SEA. 


PROMISE you there was no doubt or hesita- 
tion next Sunday regarding our good rec- 
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Go to work with stout hearts, clear heads 
and steady hands, and join the van. ; 
Then in time the wail of that ceaseless chorys 
“Stitch! Stiteh! Stitch!" : 
and more fearful sounds may 
also be stilled—the sobs of those who, weary and 
despairing, spurned by man and, oh! more than 
all, by woman, have been driven to that whi h 
their souls loathe for the sake of bread. 

When to that wild cry of thousands of home- 
less women, ‘* Work! Work! give us work!” 
comes back the echo worK—n0t in a weird whis. 
per from the world’s hollow places, but in a prac. 
tical shape—the women farmers may feel that 
their labors have not been solely for themselves, 
| nor in vain. 

Heaven speed the day! 


may die away ; 


DUVAL. 
PEACE THACKERAY. 
| and cheerfulness under defeat. The brave who 
do battle victoriously in their country’s cause 
leave a legacy of honor to their children. We 
English of the present dav are the better for 
Crecy, and Agincourt, and Blenheim. I do not 
| grudge the Scots their day of Bannockburn, nor 
| the French their Fontenoy. Such valor proves 
| the manhood of nations. When we have con- 
quered the American rebellion, as I have no 
| doubt we shall do, I trust it will be found tha 
these rebellious children of ours have comported 
| themselves in a manner becoming our English 
race, that they have been hardy and resolute, 
merciful and moderate. In that Declaration of 
War against France, which has just reached us, 
| and which interests all England, and the men 
of this coast especially, I have no more doubt 
in my mind that the right is on our side than I 
have that Queen Elizabeth had a right to resist 
the Spanish Armada. In an hour of almost 
equal peril, I pray we may show the same watch- 
fulness, constancy, and valor ; bracing ourselves 
to do the duty before us, and leaving the issue 
to the Giver of all Victory.” 
Ere he left the pulpit our good rector an- 
nounced that he would call a meeting for next 
market-day in our town-hall—a meeting of gen- 


| 
| 
| 





try, farmers, and sea-faring men to devise means 
| for the defense of our coast and harbors. The 
| French might be upon us any day; and all our 
people were in a buzz of excitement, Volunteers 


men’s glasses forever on the look-out toward the 
opposite coast. 


| r " , " 

| and Fencibles patrolling our shores, and fisher- 
| 

] 

| 


tor’s opinions. Ever since the war with Amer- We had a great meeting in the town-hall, and 
ica began, he had, to the best of his power, ex- | of the speakers it was who should be most loyal 
horted his people to be loyal, and testified to the | to king and country. Subscriptions for a De- 
authority of Cesar. ‘* War,” he taught, ‘‘is| fense Fund were straightway set afoot. It was 
not altogether an evil; and ordained of Heaven, | determined the Cinque Port towns should raise 
as our illnesses and fevers doubtless are, for our | a regiment of Fencibles. In Winchelsea alone 
good. It teaches obedience and contentment | the gentry and chief tradesmen agreed to raise 
under privations; it fortifies courage; it tests| a troop of volunteer horse to patrol along the 
loyalty ; it gives occasion for showing merciful-| shore and communicate with dépéts of the reg- 
ness of heart; moderation in victory; endurance| ular military formed at Dover, Hastings, and 
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Deal. The fishermen were enrolled to serve 
as coast and look-out men. From Margate to 
Folkestone the coast was watched and patrolled : 
and privateers were equipped and sent to sea 
from many of the ports along our line. On the 
French shore we heard of similar warlike prep- | 
arations. The fishermen on either coast did not 
harm each other as yet, though presently they 
too fell to blows: and I have sad reason to know 
that a certain ancestor of mine did not alto- 
gether leave off his relations with his French 
friends. 

However, at the meeting in the town-hall 
grandfather came forward with a subscription | 
and a long speech. He said that he and his co- 
religionists and countrymen of France had now 
for near a century experienced British hospital- 
ity and freedom, that when driven from home 
by Papist persecution, they had found protec- 
tion here, and that now was the time for French | 
Protestants to show that they were grateful and 
faithful subjects of King George. Grandfather's 
speech was very warmly received; that old man 
had lungs, and a knack of speaking, which never 
failed him. He could spin ont sentences by the 
yard, as I knew, who had heard him expound 
for half hours together with that droning voice 
which had long ceased (Heaven help me!) to 
carry conviction to the heart of grandfather's 
graceless grandson. 

When he had done, Mr. Joseph Weston, of | 
the Priory, spoke, and with a good spirit too. 
(He and my dear friend, Mr. Sam, were both 
present, and seated with the gentlefolks and | 
magistrates at the raised end of the hall.) Mr. | 
James said that as Mr. Duval had spoken for | 
the French Protestants, he, for his part, could 
vouch for the loyalty of another body of men, 
the Roman Catholics of England. In the hour | 
of danger he trusted that he and his brethren | 
were as good subjects as any Protestants in the 
realm. And as a trifling test of his loyalty— | 
though he believed his neighbor Duval was a 
richer man than himself (grandfather shrieked 
a ‘*No, no!” and there was a roar of laughter 
in the hall)—he offered as a contribution toa 
defense fund to lay down two guineas for Mr. | 
Duaval’s one! 

“T will give my guinea, I am sure,” says 
grandfather, very meekly ; ‘‘ and may that poor 
man’s mite be accepted and useful!” 

“One guinea!” roars Weston; ‘I will give a | 
hundred guineas !” 

«And I another hundred,” says his brother. | 
‘“ We shall show, as Roman Catholic gentry of | 
England, that we are not inferior in loyalty to 
our Protestant brethren.” | 

‘‘Put my fazer-in-law, Peter Duval, down | 
for one ’ondred guinea!” calls out my mother, 
in her deep voice. ‘* Put me down for twenty- | 
fife guinea, and my son Denis for twenty-fife | 
guinea! We have eaten of English bread and | 
we are grateful, and we sing with all our hearts | 
God safe King George!” 

Mother's speech was received with great ap- | 
plause. Farmers, gentry, shop-keepers, rich and | 


poor, crowded forward to offer their subscrip 
tion. Before the meeting broke up a very 
handsome sum was promised for the arming 
and equipment of the Winchelsea Fencibles ; 
and old Colonel Evans, who had been present 
at Minden and Fontenoy, and young Mr. Bar- 
low, who had lost a leg at Brandywine, said 
that they would superintend the drilling of the 
Winchelsea Fencibles, until such time as his 
Majesty should send officers of his own to com- 
mand the corps. It was agreed that every body 


| spoke and acted with public spirit. ‘‘ Let the 


French land!” was our cry. ‘‘The men of 
Rye, the men of Winchelsea, the men of Hast- 


ings, will have a guard of honor to receive them 


on the shore!” 

That the French intended to try and land 
was an opinion pretty general among us, espe- 
cially when his Majesty's proclamation came, 
announcing the great naval and military arma- 
ments which the enemy was preparing. We 
had certain communications with Boulogne, Cal- 
ais, and Dunkirk still, and our fishing boats 
sometimes went as far as Ostend, which then be- 


| longed tothe Emperor. Our informants brought 


us full news of all that was going on in those 
ports; of the troops assembled there, and royal 
French ships and privateers fitted out. I was 
not much surprised one night to find our old 


| Boulogne ally Bidois smoking his pipe with 


grandfather in the kitchen, and regaling him- 
self with a glass of his own brandy, which I 
know had not paid unto Cesar Cesar’s due. 
The pigeons on the hill were making their jour. 
neys still. Once, when I went up to visit Farm- 
er Perreau, I found M. de la Motte and a com- 
panion of his sending off one of these birds, and 
Lamotte’s friend said, sulkily, in German, 
‘*What does the little Spitzbube do here?” 
**Versteht vielleicht Deutsch,” murmured La 


| Motte, hurriedly, and turned round to me with 


a grin of welcome, and asked news of grandfa- 
ther and my mother. 

This ally of the chevalier’s was a Lieutenant 
Liitterloh, who had served in America in one of 
the Hessian regiments on our side, and who was 
new pretty often in Winchelsea, where he talked 
magnificently about war and his own achieve- 
ments, both on the Continent and in our Amer- 
ican provinces. He lived near Canterbury as I 


|heard. I guessed, of course, that he was one 


of the ‘‘ Mackerel” party, and engaged in smug- 
gling, like Lamotte, the Westons, and my grace- 
less old grandfather and his ally, Mr. Rudge, 
of Rye. I shall have presently to tell how bit- 
terly Monsieur de la Motte had afterward to rue 
his acquaintance with this German. 

Knowing the chevalier’s intimacy with the 
gentlemen connected with the mackerel fishery, 
I had little cause to be surprised at seeing him 
and the German captain together; though a 
circumstance now arose, which might have in- 
duced me to suppose him engaged in practices 
yet more lawless and dangerous than smuggling. 
I was walking up to the hill—must I let slip 
the whole truth, madam, in my memoirs? Well, 
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it never did or will hurt any body; and, as it | 
only concerns you and me, may be told without 
fear. I frequently, I say, walked up the hill to 
look at these pigeons, for a certain young per- 
son was a great lover of pigeons, too, and occa- 
sionally would come to see Farmer Perreau’s 
columbarium. Did I love the sight of this dear 
white dove more than any other? Did it come 
sometimes fluttering to my heart? Ah! the 
old blood throbs there with the mere recollec- 
tion. 1 feel—shall we say how many years | 
younger, my dear? In fine, those little walks 

to the pigeon-house are among the sweetest of 

all our stores of memories. 

I was coming away, then, once from this 
house of billing and cooing, when I chanced to 
espy an old school-mate, Thomas Measom by 
name, who was exceedingly proud of his new 
uniform as a private of our regiment of Win- 
chelsea Fencibles, was never tired of wearing it, 
and always walked out with his firelock over his 
shoulder. As I came up to Tom he had just 
discharged his piece and hit his bird too. One 
of Farmer Perreau’s pigeons lay dead at Tom’s 
feet, one of the carrier pigeons, and the young 
fellow was rather scared at what he had done, 
especially when he saw a little piece of paper | 
tied under the wing of the slain bird. 

He could not read the message, which was 
written in our German handwriting, and was 
only in three lines, wnich I was better able to 
decipher than Tom. I supposed at first that 
the message had to do with the smuggling busi- 
ness, in which so many of our friends were en- | 
gaged, and Measom walked off rather hurriedly, 
being by no means anxious to fall into the 
farmer’s hands, who would be but ill-pleased at 
having one of his birds killed. 

I put the paper in my pocket, not telling 
Tom what I thought about the matter; but I 
did have a thought, and determined to com- 
mence with my dear Doctor Barnard regarding 
it. I asked to see him at the Rectory, and 
there read to him the contents of the paper which 
the poor messenger was bearing when 'Tom’s ball 
brought him down. 

My good doctor was not a little excited and 
pleased when I interpreted the pigeon’s message 
to him, and especially praised me for my reti- 
cence with Tom upon the subject. ‘‘ It may be 
a mare’s nest we have discovered, Denny, my 
boy,” says the doctor; ‘‘it may be a matter of 
importance. I will see Colotel Evans on this 
subject to-night.” We went off to Mr. Evans’s 
lodgings ; he was the old officer who had fought 
under the Duke of Cumberland, and was, like 
the doctor, a justice of peace for our county. I 
translated for the colonel the paper, which was 
to the following effect : 

(The paper is wanting.) 

Mr. Evans looked at a paper before him, con- 
taining an authorized list of the troops at the 
various Cinque Port stations, and found the 
poor pigeon’s information quite correct. Was 
this the chevalier’s writing? the gentleman | 
asked. No, I did not think it was M. de la! 


| men like my own. 


-———— Sn 


Motte’s handwriting. ‘Then I mentioned the 
other German in whose company I had seen 
de la Motte. The Monsieur Liitterloh, wh 
Mr. Evans said he knew quite well. “If Liit. 
terloh is engaged in the business,” said Mr. 
Evans, ‘‘ we shall know more about it ;” and he 
whispered something to Doctor Barnard. Meap. 
while he praised me exceedingly for my caution, 
enjoined me to say nothing regarding the mat- 


om 


ter, and to tell my comrade to hold his tongue, 


As for Tom Measom he was less cautious. 
Tom talked about his adventure to one or two 
cronies; and to his parents, who were trades. 
They occupied a snug house 
in Winchelsea, with a garden and a good pad- 
dock. One day their horse was found dead in 
the stable. Another day their cow burst and 
died. There used to be strange acts of revenge 
perpetrated in those days; and farmers, trades. 
men, or gentry, who rendered themselves ob- 
noxious to certain parties, had often to rue the 
enmity which they provoked. That my unhap- 
py old grandfather was, and remained in the 
smugglers’ league, I fear, is a fact which I can't 
deny or palliate. He paid a heavy penalty to 
be sure; but my narrative is not advanced far 
enough to allow of my telling how the old man 
was visited for his sins. 

There came to visit our Winchelsea magis- 
trates Captain Pearson, of the Lynz frigate, then 
in the Downs; and I remembered this gentle- 
man, having seen him at the house of my kind 
patron, Sir Peter Denis, in London. Mr. Pear- 


son also recollected me as the little boy who had 
shot the highwayman; and was much interested 
when he heard of the carrier pigeon, and the 


news which he bore. It appeared that he, as 
well as Colonel Evans, were acquainted with 
Mr. Liitterloh. ‘‘You are a good lad,” the 
captain said; ‘* but we know,” said the captain, 
**all the news those birds carry.” 

At this time our whole coast was 
and hourly expectant of a French invasion. 
The French fleet was said to outnumber ours in 
the Channel: the French army, we knew, was 
enormously superior to ourown. I can remem- 
ber the terror and the excitement; the panic of 
some, the braggart behavior of others; and spe- 
cially I recall the way in which our church was 
cleared, one Sunday, by a rumor which ran 
through the pews that the French were actually 
landed. How the people rushed away from the 
building, and some of them whom I remember 
the loudest among the braggarts, and singing 
their ‘‘Come if you dare!” Mother and I in 
our pew, and Captain Pearson in the rector’s, 
were the only people who sate out the sermon, 
of which Doctor Barnard would not abridge a 
line, and which, I own, I thought was extreme- 
ly tantalizing and provoking. He gave the 
blessing with more than ordinary slowness and 
solemnity ; and had to open his own pulpit-door 
and stalk down the steps without the accom- 
paniment of his usual escort, the clerk, who had 
skipped out of his desk and run away like the 
rest of the congregation. Doctor Barnard had 


alarmed, 








it~ 





me home to dinner at the Rectory; my good 
mother being much too shrewd to be jealous of 
this kindness shown to me and not to her. 
When she waited upon Mrs. Barnard with her 
pasket of laces and perfumeries, mother stood as 
became her station as a tradeswoman. ‘‘ For 
thee, my son, ’tis different,” she said. ‘‘T will 
have thee be a gentleman :” and faith, I hope I 
have done the best of my humble endeavor to 
fulfill the good lady’s wish. 


and the means of resisting the invasion, 0 
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let began their loves? My sweet-heart had not 
done playing with dolls when our little passion 
began to bud: and the sweet talisman of inno- 
cence I wore in my heart hath never left me 
through life, and shielded me from many a 
temptation. 

Shall I make a clean breast of it? We young 
hypocrites used to Fite each other little notes, 
and pop them in certain cunning corners known 
tous two. Juliet used to write in a great round 


ith doubtful spelling. 


The war, the probable descent of the ion, ics, in French; Romeo replied, I dare say, 


course, formed the subject of the gentlemen’s 
conversation; and though I did not understand 
all that passed, I was made to comprehend sub- 
sequently, and may as well mention facts here 
which only came to be explained to me later. 
The pigeons took over certain information to 
France in return for that which they brought. 
By these and other messengers our Government 
was kept quite well instructed as to the designs 
and preparations of the enemy, and I remember 
how it was stated that his Majesty had occult 
correspondents of his own in France, whose in- 
formation was of surprising accuracy. Master 
Liitterloh dabbled in the information line. He 
had been a soldier in America, a recruiting crimp 
here? and I know not what besides; but the in- | 
formation he gave was given under the authority 
of his employers, to whom in return he comm - | 
nicated the information he received from France. 
The worthy gentleman was, in fact, a spy by 
trade; and though he was not born to be 
hanged, came by an awful payment for his 
treachery, as I shall have to tell in due time. 
As for M. de la Motte the gentlemen were in- 
clined to think that his occupation was smug- 
gling, not treason, and in that business the 
chevalier was allied with scores, nay Indreds, | 
of people round about him. One I knew, my | 
pious grandpapa: other two lived at the Priory, | 
and I could count many more even in our small | 
town, namely, all the mackerel men to whom I | 
had been sent on the night of poor Madame de 
Saverne’s funeral. 

Captain Pearson shook me by the hand very | 
warmly when I rose to go home, and I saw, by | 
the way in which the good doctor regarded me, 
that he was meditating some special kindness in 
my behalf. It came very soon, and at a mo- | 
ment when I was plunged in the very dismalest 


| 


We had devised sundry queer receptacles 
where our letters lay poste restante. There was 
the China pot-pourri jar on the Japan cabinet in 
the drawing-room. There, into the midst of the 


| roses and spices, two cunning young people used 


to thrust their hands, and stir about spice and 
rose-leaves, until they lighted upon a little bit 
of folded paper more fragrant and precious than 
all your flowers and cloves. Then in the hall 
we had a famous post-office, namely, the barrel 
of the great blunderbuss over the mantle-piece, 
from which hung a ticket on which “loaded” 
was written, only I knew better, having helped 
Martin, the doctor's man, to clean the gun. 
Then in the church-yard, under the wing of the 
left cherub on Sir Jasper Billing’s tomb, there 
was a certain hole in which we put little scraps 
of paper written ing cipher devised by ourselves, 
and on these scraps of paper we wrote: well, 
can you guess what? We wrote the old song 
which young people have sung ever since sing- 
ing began. We wrote “amo, amas,” etc., in 
our childish handwriting. Ah! thanks be to 
Heaven, though the hands tremble a little now 
they write the words still! My dear, the last 
time I was in Winchelsea I went and looked at 
Sir Jasper’s tomb, and at the hole under the 
cherub’s wing; there was only a little mould 
and moss there. Mrs. Barnard found and read 
one or more of these letters, as the dear lady 
told me afterward, but there was no harm in 
them; and when the doctor put on his grand 
sérieux (as to be sure he had a right to do), and 
was for giving the culprits a scolding, his wife 
reminded him of a time when he was captain of 
Harrow School, and found time to write other 
exercises than Greek and Latin to a young lady 
who lived in the village. Of these matters, I 
say, she told me in later days: in all days, after 


depths of despair. My dear little Agnes, though | our acquaintance began, she was my truest friend 
a boarder at the house of those odious Westons, | and protectress. 


had leave given to her to visit Mrs. Barnard; 
and that kind lady never failed to give me some 
signal by which I knew that my little sweet- | 
heart was at the Rectory. One day the mes- 
sage would be, ‘‘The rector wants back his 
volume of the Arabian Nights, and Denis had 


But this dearest and happiest season of my 
life (for so I think it, though I am at this mo- 
ment happy, most happy, and thankful) was to 
come to an abrupt ending, and poor Humpty 
Dumpty having climbed the wall of bliss, was to 
have a great and sudden fall, which, for a while, 


better bring it.” Another time, my dearest | perfectly crushed and bewildered him. I have 


Mrs. Barnard would write on a card, *‘ You 
may come to tea, if you have done your mathe- 
matics well;” or, ‘‘ You may have a French les- 
son,” and so forth: and there, sure enough, 
would be my sweet little tutoress. How old, 
my dear, was Juliet when she and young Capu- 


said what harm came to my companion Tom 
Measom for meddling in Monsieur Liitterloh’s 
affairs and talking of them. Now, there were 
two who knew Meinherr’s secret, Tom Measom, 
namely, and Denis Duval; and though Denis 
| held his tongue about the matter, except in con- 
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versing with the Rector and Captain Pearson, | so was sauntering homeward, lost in these hap- 
Liitterloh came to know that I had read and ex-| py thoughts, when—when something o¢ curred 
plained the pigeon-dispatch of which Measom | which at once decided the whole course of my 
had shot the bearer; and, indeed, it was Cap- | after-life. 

tain Pearson himself, with whom the German This something was a blow with a bludgeon 
had sundry private dealings, who was Liitterloh’s | across my ear and temple which sent me 
informer. Liitterloh’s rage, and that of his ac- | ground utterly insensible. 
complice, against me, whe 


to the 
I remember half a 
ey learned the un- | dozen men darkling in an alley by which I had 
lucky part I had had in the discovery, were still | to pass, then a scuffle and an oath or two, and 
greater than their wrath against Measom. ‘The | a voice crying, ‘‘ Give it him, curse him!” and 
Chevalier de la Motte, who had once been neu- 


then I was down on the pavement as flat and 
tral and even kind to me, was confirmed in Pitre as the flags on which I lay. When I 


steady hatred against me, and held me as an! woke up I was almost blinded with blood, I was 
enemy whom he was determined to get out of | in a covered cart with a few more groaning 
his way. And hence came that catastrophe | wretches; and when I uttered a moan, a brutal 
which precipitated Humpty Dumpty Duval, Esq., | voice growled out with many oaths an instant 
off the wall from which he was gazing at his be-| order to be silent, or my head should be broken 
loved, as she disported in her garden below. again. I woke up in a ghastly pain and per- 

One evening—shall I ever forget that even- | plexity, but presently fainted once more. When 
ing? It was Friday— (Left | I awoke again to a half-consciousness I felt my- 
blank by Mr. Thackeray)—after my little maiden | self being lifted from the cart and carried, and 
had been taking tea with Mrs. Barnard, I had then flung into the bows of a boat, where I sup- 
leave to escort her to her home at Mr. Weston’s | pose I was joined by the rest of the dismal cart’s 
at the Priory, which is not a hundred yards|company. Then some one came and washed 
from the Rectory door. All the evening the | my bleeding head with salt-water (which made 
company had been talking about battle, and | it throb and ache very cruelly). Then the man, 
danger, and invasion, and the war news from | whispering ‘‘ I’m a friend,” bound my forehead 
France and America; and my little maiden sate | tight with a handkerchief, and the boat pulled 
silent, with her great eyes looking at one speaker | out to a brig that was lying as near to land as 
and another, and stitching af her sampler. At) she could come, and the same man who had 
length the clock tolled the hour of nine, when | struck and sworn at me would have stabbed me 
Miss Agnes must return to her guardian. I had | once more as I reeled up the side, but that my 
the honor to serve as her escort, and would have friend interposed in my behalf. It was Tom 
wished the journey to be ten times as long as ; Hookham to whose family I had given the three 
that brief one between the two houses. ‘‘Good-| guineas, and who assuredly saved my life on 
night, Agnes!” ‘‘Good-night, Denis! On that day, for the villain who attempted it after- 
Sunday I shall see you!’’ We whisper one lit-| ward confessed that he intended to do me an 
tle minute under the stars; the little hand lin- | injury. I was thrust into the forepeak with 
gers in mine with a soft pressure; we hear the | three omfour more maimed and groaning wretch- 
servants’ footsteps over the marble floor within, | es, and the wind serving, the lugger made for her 
and I am gone. Somehow, at night and at/| destination, whatever that might be. What a 
morning, at lessons and play, I was always | horrid night of fever and pain it was! I remem- 
thinking about this little maid. ber I fancied I was carrying Agnes out of the 

‘*T shall see you on Sunday;” and this was | water; I called out her name repeatedly, as ‘Tom 
Friday! Even that interval seemed long to me. | Hookham informed me, who came with a lan- 
Little did either of us know what a long separa- | tern, and looked at us poor wretches huddled in 
tion was before us, and what strange changes, our shed. Tom brought me more water, and 
dangers, adventures I was to undergo ere I again in pain and fever I slept through a wretched 
should press that dearest hand. night. 

The gate closed on her, and I walked away by| In the morning our tender came up with a 
the church-wall, and toward my own home. I | frigate that was lying off a town, and I was car- 
was thinking of that happy, that unforgotten | ried up the ship’s side on Hookham’s arm. The 
night of my childhood, when I had been the | captain's boat happened to pull from shore at 
means of rescuing the dearest little maiden from | the very same time, and the captain and his 
an awful death; how, since then, I had cher-| friends, and our wretched party of pressed mien 
ished her with my love of love; and what a/| with their captors, thus stood face to face. My 
blessing she had been to my young life. For! wonder and delight were not a little aroused 
many years she was its only cheerer and com- | when I saw the captain was no other than my 
panion. At home I had fvod and shelter, and, 








dear rector’s friend, Captain Pearson. My face 
from mother at least, kindness, but no society ; 
it was not until I became a familiar of the good 
doctor’s roof that I knew friendship and kind 
companionship. What gratitude ought I not to 
feel for a boon so precious as there was con- 
ferred on me? Ah, I vowed, I prayed, that I 
might make myself worthy of such friends; and 


was bound up, and so pale and bloody as to be 
scareely recognizable. ‘*So, my man,” he said, 
rather sternly, ‘‘you have been for fighting, 
have you? This comes of resisting men em- 
ployed on his Majesty's service.” 

‘*T never resisted,” Isaid; ‘‘I was struck from 
behind, Captain Pearson.” 
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The captain looked at me with a haughty, | ingly I went by the next boat; the good-natured 
surprised air. Indeed a more disreputable-look- | surgeon’s mate, who had attended me and taken 
ing lad he scarcely could see. After a moment |a fancy to me, lending me a clean shirt, and 
he said, ‘‘ Why, bless my soul, is it you, my covering the wound on my head neatly so that 
boy? Is it young Duval?” it was scarcely seen under my black hair. Le 
‘Yes, Sir,” I said, and whether from emo- pauvre cher enfant! comme il est pale! How 
tion, or fever, or loss of blood and weakness, I my mother’s eyes kindled with kindness as she 
felt my brain going again, and once more faint- saw me! The good soul insisted on dressing 
ed and fell. my hair with her own hands, and tied it iw a 
When I came to myself I found myself in a smart queue with a black ribbon. Then she 
berth in the Serapis, where there happened to took me off to a tailor in the town, and provided 
be but one other patient. I had had fever and me with an outfit a lord’s son might have brought 
delirium for a day, during which it appears I was | on board; and when she saw me dressed in my 
constantly calling out ‘‘ Agnes, Agnes!” and | midshipman’s uniform, she put such a great 
offering to shoot highwaymen. A very kind | heavy purse of guineas into my pocket that I 
surgeon’s mate had charge of me, and showed | wondered at her bounty. I suppose I cocked 
me much more attention than a poor wounded my hat and strutted very consequentially by her 
lad could have had a right to expect in my side on the Mall. She had two or three friends, 
wretched, humiliating position. On the fifth | tradesfolk like herself, and partners no doubt in 
day I was well again, though still very weak | certain dubious maritime transactions at which 
and pale; but not too weak to be unable to go I have hinted; but these she did not care to 
to the captain when he sent for me to his cabin. | visit. ‘* Remember, my son,” said she, ‘‘ thou 
My friend the surgeon’s mate showed me the | arta gentleman now. Trades-people are no com- 
way. pany for thee. For me ‘tis different. Iam but a 
| poor hair-dresser and shop-keeper.”” And such 
Captain Pearson was writing at his table, but | of her acquaintance as she met she saluted with 
sent away his secretary ; and when the latter was | great dignity, but never offered to present me to 
gone shook hands with me very kindly, and | one of them. We supped together at the An- 
talked unreservedly about the strange accident | chor, and talked about home, that was but two 
which had brought me on board his ship. His days off, and yet so distant. She never once 
officer had information, he said, ‘‘and I had in- | mentioned my little maiden to me, nor did I 
formation,’’ the captain went on to say, ‘‘that somehow dare to allude to her. Mother had 
some very good seamen of what we called the | prepared a nice bedroom for me at the inn, to 
Mackerel party were to be taken at a public which she made me retire early, as I was still 
house in Winchelsea, and his officer netted a | weak and faint after my fever; and when I was 
half dozen of them there, who will be much bet- | in my bed she came and knelt down by it, and 
ter employed” (says Captain Pearson) ‘‘in serv- | with tears rolling down her furrowed face offer- 
ing the King in one of his Majesty’s vessels | ed up a prayer in her native German language, 
than in cheating him on board their own. You | that He who had been pleased to succor me 
were a stray fish that was caught along with the | from perils hitherto would guard me for the fu- 
rest. Iknow your story. Ihave talked it over ture, and watch over me in the voyage of life 
with our good friends at the Rectory. For a| which was now about to begin. Now, as it is 
young fellow, you have managed to make your- | drawing to its close, I look back at it with an 
self some queer enemies in your native town; immense awe and thankfulness for the strange 
and you are best out of it. On the night when | dangers from which I have escaped, the great 
I first saw you I promised our friends to take | blessings I have enjoyed. 
you as a first-class volunteer. In due time you I wrote a long letter to Mrs. Barnard, nar- 
will pass your examination and be rated as a | rating my adventures as cheerfully as I could, 
midshipman. Stay—your mother is in Deal. | though, truth to say, when I thought of home 
You can go ashore, and she will fit you out. | and a little Someone there, a large tear or two 
Here are letters for you. I wrote to Doctor | blotted my paper; but I had reason to be grate- 
Barnard as soon as I found who you were.” | ful for the kindness I had received, and was not 
With this I took leave of my good patron a little elated at being actually a gentleman, 
and captain, and ran off to read my two letters. | and in a fair way to be an officer in his Majes- 
One from Mrs. Barnard and the doctor conjoint- | ty's navy. My uniforms were ready in a very 
ly, told how alarmed they had been at my being | short time. Twenty-four hours after they were 
lost, until Captain Pearson wrote to say how I | ordered Mr. Levy brought ther: to our inn, and 
had been found: The letter from my good mo-|I had the pleasure of putting them on; and 
ther informed me, in her rough way, how she | walked on the Parade, with my hat cocked, my 
was waiting at the Blue Anchor Inn in Deal, | hanger by my side, and mother on my arm 
and would have come to me; but my new com- | Though I was perfectly well pleased with my- 
rades would laugh at a rough old woman com- | self, I think she was the prouder of the two. 
ing off in a shore boat to look after her boy. It | To one or two tradesmen and their wives, whom 
was better that I should go to her at Deal, where | she knew, she gave a most dignified nod of rec- 
I should be fitted out in a way becoming an of- | ognition this day, but passed on without speak- 
ficer in his Majesty’s service. ‘To Deal accord- | ing, as if she would have them understand that 
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they ought to keep their distance when she was | 
in such fine company. ‘ Always respect your- 
self, my son,” she said. ‘*When I am in the 
shop I am in the shop, and my customers’ very 
humble servant; but when I am walking on 
Deal Parade with thee I am walking with a 
young gentleman in his Majesty’s navy. And 
Heaven has blessed us of late, my child, and | 
thou shalt have the means of making as good a 
figure as any young officer in the service.” 

As I was strutting on the Mall, on the second 


day of my visit to Deal, what should I see but 
my dear Doctor Barnard’s well-known post- 
chaise nearing us from the Dover Road? The 
doctor and his wife looked with a smiling sur- 
prise at my altered appearance; and as they 
stepped out of their chaise at the inn the good 
lady fairly put her arms round me and gave me 
a kiss. Mother, from her room, saw the em 
brace, I suppose. ‘Thou hast found good 
friends there, Denis, my son,” she said, with 
sadness in her deep voice. ‘‘’Tis well. They 














can befriend thee better thanIcan. Now thou 
art well, I may depart in peace. When thou 
art ill the old mother will come to thee, and 
will bless thee always, my son.” She insisted 
upon setting out on her return homeward that 
afternoon. She had friends at Hythe, Folk- 
stone, and Dover (as I knew well), and would 
put up with one or other of them. She had 
before packed my new chest with wonderful 
neatness. Whatever her feelings might be at 
our parting, she showed no signs of tears or 
sorrow, but mounted her little chaise in the inn 
yard, and, without looking back, drove away on 
her solitary journey. The landlord of the An- 
chor and his wife bade her farewell very cor- 
dially and respectfully. They asked me, would 
I not step into the bar and take a glass of wine 
or spirits? Ihave said that I never drank ei- 
ther; and suspect that my mother furnished my 
host with some of these stores out of those fish- 
ing-boats of which she was owner. “If I had 
an only son, and such a good-looking one,” 
Mrs. Boniface was pleased to say (can I, after 
such a fine compliment, be so ungrateful as to 
forget her name ?)—‘‘ If I had an only son, and 
could leave him as well off as Mrs. Duval can 
leave you, J wouldn’t send him to sea in war- 
time, that I wouldn't.” ‘‘ And though you don’t 
drink any wine, some of your friends on board 
may,” my landlord added, “and they are al- 
ways welcome at the Blue Anchor.” This was 
not the first time I had heard that my mother 
was rich. ‘‘If she be so,” I said to my host, 
“indeed it is more than I know.” On which 
he and his wife both commended me for my 
caution, adding, with a -knowing smile, ‘‘ We 
know more than we tell, Mr. Duval. Have 
you ever heard of Mr. Weston? Have you ever 
heard of Monsieur de la Motte? We know 
where Boulogne is, and Ost—” ‘‘ Hush, wife,” 
here breaks in my landlord. ‘If the captain 
don’t wish to talk, why should he? There is 
the bell ringing from the Benbow and your din- 
ner going up to the doctor, Mr. Duval.” It 
was indeed as he said, and I sate down in the 
company of my good friends, bringing a fine 
appetite to their table. 

The doctor, on his arrival, had sent a mes- 
senger to his friend, Captain Pearson, and while 
we were at our meal the captain arrived in his 
own boat from the ship, and insisted that Dr. 
and Mrs. Barnard should take their dessert in 
his cabin on board. This procured Mr. Denis 
Duval the honor of an invitation, and I and my 
new sea-chest were accommodated in the boat 
and taken to the frigate. My box was con- 
signed to the gunner’s cabin, where my ham- 
mock was now slung. After sitting a short 
time at Mr. Pearson's table a brother-midship- 
man gave me a hint to withdraw, and I made 
the acquaintance of my comrades, of whom there 
were about a dozen on board the Serapis. Though 
only a volunteer, I was taller and older than 
many of the midshipmen. They knew who I 
was, of course—the son of a shop-keeper at Win- 
chelsea. Then and afterward I had my share 
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of rough jokes, you may be sure; but I took 
them with good-humor; and I had to fight my 
way as I had learned to do at school before. 
There is no need to put down here the number 
of black eyes and bloody noses which I received 
and delivered. I am sure I bore but little mal- 
ice, and, thank Heaven, never wronged a man 
so much as to be obliged to hate him afterward. 
Certain men there were who hated me ; but they 
are gone and I am here, with a pretty clear con- 
science, Heaven be praised,*and little the worse 
for their enmity. 

The first lieutenant of our ship, Mr. Page, 
was related to Mrs. Barnard, and this kind lady 
gave him such a character of her very grateful, 
humble servant, and narrated my adventures to 
him so pathetically, that Mr. Page took me into 
his special favor, and interested some of my 
mess-mates in my behalf. The story of the high- 
wayman caused endless talk and jokes against 
me which I took in good part, and established 
my footing among my mess-mates by adopting 
the plan I-had followed at school, and taking an 
early opportunity to fight a well-known bruiser 
among our company of midshipmen. You must 
know they called me ‘‘ Soapsuds,’’ ‘‘ Powder- 
puff,” and like names, in consequence of my 
grandfather’s known trade of hair-dresser; and 
one of my comrades bantering me one day, 
cried, ‘I say, Soapsuds, where was it you hit 
the highwayman?” ‘ There,” said I, and gave 
him a clean left-handed blow on his nose, which 
must have caused him to see a hundred blue 
lights. I know about five minutes afterward 
he gave me just such another blow; and we 
fought it out and were good friends ever after. 
What is this? Did I not vow as I was writing 
the last page yesterday that I would not say a 
word about my prowess at fisticuffs? You see 
we are ever making promises to be good, and 
forgetting them. I suppose other people can 
say as much. 

Before leaving the ship my kind friends once 
more desired to see me, and Mrs. Barnard, put- 
ting a finger to her lip, took out from her pocket 
a little packet, which she placed in my hand. 
I thought she was giving me money, and felt 
somehow disappointed at being so treated by 
her. But when she was gone to shore I opened 
the parcel, and found a locket there, and a little 
curl of glossy black hair. Can you guess whose? 
Along with the locket was a letter in French, in 
a large girlish hand, in which the writer said, 
that night and day she prayed for her dear Denis. 
And where, think you, the locket is now? where 
it has been for forty-two years, and where it will 
remain when a faithful heart that beats under it 
hath ceased to throb. 

At gun-fire our friends took leave of the frigate, 
little knowing the fate that was in store for many 
on board her. In three weeks from that day 
whatachange! The glorious misfortune which 
befell us is written in the annals of our country. 

On the very evening while Captain Pearson 
was entertaining his friends from Winchelsea, 
he received orders to sail for Hull, and place 
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himself under the command of the admiral there. 
From the Humber we presently were dispatched 
northward to Scarborough. There had been 
not a little excitement along the whole northern 
coast for some time past, in consequence of the 
appearance of some American privateers, who 
had ransacked a Scottish nobleman’s castle, and 
levied contributions from a Cumberland sea-port 
town. As we were close in with Scarborough a 
boat came off with letters from the magistrates 
of that place, annouhcing that this squadron had 
actually been seen off the coast. The commo- 
dore of this wandering piratical expedition was 
known to be a rebel Scotchman: who fought 
with a rope round his neck to be sure. No 
doubt many of us youngsters vapored about the 


courage with which we would engage him, and | 


made certain, if we could only meet with him, 
of seeing him hang from his own yard-arm. It 
was Diis aliter visum, as we used to say at Po- 
cock’s; and it was we threw dewceace too. 
or, if you will, was Monsieur John Paul Jones, 
afterward knight of his Most Christian Majesty's 
Order of Merit; but a braver traitor never wore 
sword. 


NOTE BY T 

Tue reader has now read the last line written 
by William Makepeace Thackeray. The story 
breaks off as his life ended—full of vigor, and 
blooming with new promise like the apple-trees 
in this month of May. The only difference be- 
tween the work and the life is this, that the last 
chapters of the one have their little pathetical 
gaps and breaks of unfinished effort, the last 
chapters of the other were fulfilled and com- 
plete. But the life may be let alone; while as 
for the gaps and breaks in his last pages nothing 
that we can write is likely to add to their sig- 
nificance. 
mind has already fallen into them, with sensa- 
tions not to be improved by the ordinary com- 
mentator. If Mr. Thackeray himself could do 
it, that would be another thing. Preacher he 
called himself in some of the Roundabout dis- 
courses, in which his softer spirit is always to 
be heard, but he never had a text after his own 
mind so much as these last broken chapters 
would give him now. There is the date of a 
certain Friday to be filled in, and Time is no 
more, Is it very presumptuous to imagine the 
Roundabout that Mr. Thackeray would write 
upon this unfinished work of his if he could come 
back to do it? We do not think it is, or very 
difficult either. What Carlyle calls the divine 


gift of speech was so largely his, especially in his | 


maturer years, that he made clear in what he 
did say pretty much what he would say about 
any thing that engaged his thought; and we 
have only to imagine a discourse ‘*‘ On the Twu 
Women at the Mill’* to read off upon our minds 
the sense of what Mr. Thackeray alone could 
have feund language for. 





* “Two women shall be grinding at the mill, one shall 
be taken and the other left.” 


Trait- | 


There they are; and the reader’s | 


(teehee 

We had been sent for in order to protect a 
fleet of merchantmen that were bound to the 
Baltic, and were to sail under the convoy of our 
ship and the Countess of Scarborough, command. 
ed by Captain Piercy. And thus it came about 
that after being twenty-five days in his Majes. 
ty’s service, I had the fortune to be present at 
one of the most severe and desperate combats 
that has been fought in our or any time. 

I shall not attempt to tell that story of the 
dattle of the 23d September, which ended in our 
glorious captain striking his own colors to our 
superior and irresistible enemy. Sir Richard 
has told the story of his disaster in words nobler 
than any I could supply, who, though indeed 
engaged in that fearful action in which our flag 
went down before a renegade Briton and his 
motley crew, saw but a very small portion of 
the battle which ended so fatally for us. It did 
not commence till nightfall. How well I re- 
| member the sounc of the enemy’s gun of which 
| the shot crashed into our side in reply to the 
challenge of our captain who hailed her! Then 
;came a broadside from us—the first I had ever 
| heard in battle 
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Vain are these speculations—or are they vain? 
| Not if we try to think what he would think of 
| his broken labors, considering that one of these 
days our labors must be broken too. Still, there 
is not much to be said about it; and we pass on 
to the real business in hand, which is to show as 
well as we may what ‘‘ Denis Duval” would have 
been had its author lived to complete his work. 
Fragmentary as it is, the story must always be 
of considerable importance, because it will stand 
as a warning to imperfect critics never to be in 
haste to cry of any intellect, ‘‘ His vein is work- 
ed out: there is nothing left in him but the 
echoes of emptiness.”” The decriers were never 
of any importance, yet there is more than satis- 
faction, there is something like triumph in the 
mind of every honest man of letters when he 
sees, and knows every body must see, how a 
genius which was sometimes said to have been 
guilty of passing behind a cloud toward the 
evening of his day came out to shine with new 
splendor before the day was done. ‘‘ Denis 
Duval” is unfinished, but it ends that question. 
The fiery genius that blazed over the city in 
‘* Vanity Fair,” and passed on to a ripe after- 
noon in ‘* Esmond,” is not a whit less great; it 
is only broader, more soft, more mellow and 
kindly, as it sinks too suddenly in ‘‘ Denis Du- 
val.” 
| This is said to introduce the settlement of 
janother too hasty notion, which we believe to 
|have been pretty generally accepted: namely, 
| that Mr. Thackeray took little pains in the con- 
| struction of his: works. ‘The truth is, that he 
| very industriously did take pains. We find that 
out when we inquire, for the benefit of the read- 
ers of his Magazine, whether there is any thing 
The 





| to tell of his designs for ‘‘ Denis Duval.” 
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answer comes In the form of many most careful 
notes, and memoranda of inquiry into minute 
matters of detail to make the story true. How 
many young novelists are there who haven't 
much genius to fall back upon, who yet, if they 
jesired to set their hero down in Winchelsea a 
hundred years ago, for instance, would take the 
trouble to learn how the town was built, and 
what gate led to Rye (if the hero happened to 
have any dealings with that place), and who 
were its local magnates, and how it was gov- 
erned? And yet this is what Mr. Thackeray 
did, though his investigation added not twenty 
lines to the story and no ‘‘ interest” whatever: 
it was simply so much conscientious effort to 
keep as near truth in feigning as he could. That 
Winchelsea had three gates, ‘‘ Newgate on S.W., 
Landgate on N.E., Strandgate (leading to Rye) 
on S.E.;” that ‘‘ the government was vested in 
a mayor and twelve jurats, jointly ;” that “ it 
sends canopy bearers on occasion of a corona- 
tion,” ete., ete., etc., all is duly entered in a 
note-book with reference to authorities. And 
so about the refugees at Rye, and the French 


reformed church there; nothing is written that | 
history can not vouch for. The neat and ordey- | 


ly way in which the notes are set down is also 
remarkable. Each has its heading, as tus: 
Refugees at Rye.—At Rye is a mal! settlement of 


French refugees, who are for the most part fishermen, and 


aave a minister of their own, 

French Reformed Church.—Wherever there is a suffi- 
cient number of faithful there is a church. The pastor is 
admitted to his office by the provincial synod, or the col- 
loquy, provided it be composed of seven pastors at least. 
Pastors are seconded in their duties by laymen, who take 


the title of Ancients, Elders, and Deacons-precentor. The | 


union of Pastors, Deacons, and Elders forms a consistory. 


Of course there is no considerable merit in | 


care like this, but it is a merit which the author | 
of ‘Denis Duval” is not popularly credited with, 
and therefore it may as well be set down to him. 
Besides, it may serve as an example to fledgling 
geniuses of what he thought necessary to the per- 
fection of his work. 

But the chief interest of these notes and | 
memoranda lies in the outlook they give us 
upon the conduct of the story. It is not desir- 


able to print them all; indeed, to do so would | 
be to copy a long list of mere references to books, | 
magazines, and journals, where such by-way bits | 


of illustration are to be found as lit Mr. Thack- 
eray’s mind to so vivid an insight into manners 
and character. Still, we are anxious to give 
the reader as complete an idea of the story as 
we can. 

First, here is a characteristic letter, in which 


Mr. Thackeray sketches his plot for the informa- 


tion of his publisher: 


My pear 8.,-—I was born in the year 1764, at Winchel- 


sea, where my father was a grocer and clerk of the church. 


Every body in the place was a good deal connected with 


smuggling. 


The squire of our town was Squire Weston of the 
Priory, who, with his brother, kept one of the genteelest 
houses in the country. He was church-warden of our 
church, and much respected. Yes, but if you read the 
Annual Register of 1751 you will find that, on the 13th 
July, the sheriffs attended at the Tower or Lonpow to 
receive custody of a De la Motte, a prisoner charged with 
high treason. The fact is, this Alsatian nobleman being 
in difficulties in his own country (where he had command- 
ed the Regiment Soubise), came to London, and under pre- 
tense of sending prints to France and Ostend, supplied the 
French Ministers with accounts of the movements of the 
English fleets and troops. His go-between was Liitterloh, 
a Brunswicker, who had been a crimping agent, then a 
servant, who was a spy of France and Mr. Franklin, and 
who turned king's evidence on La Motte, and hanged him. 

This Liitterloh, who had been a crimping agent for 
German troops during the American, then a servant in 
London during the Gordon riots, then an agent for a spy, 
then a spy over a spy, I suspect to have been a consum- 
mate scoundrel, and doubly odious from speaking English 
with a German accent. 

What if he wanted to marry THAT CUARMING GIRL whe 
lived with Mr. Weston, at Winchelsea? lia! I see a 
mystery here. 

What if this scoundrel, going to receive his pay from the 
English admiral, with whom he was in communication ag 
Portsmouth, happened to goon board the Royal George 
the day she went down. 

As for John and Joseph Weston, of the Priory, I am 
sorry to say they were rascals too. They were tried for 
robbing the Bristol mail in 1780; and being acquitted for 
want of evidence, were tried immediately after on another 
indictment for forgery—Joseph was acquitted, but George 
capitally convicted. But this did not help poor Joseph. 
Before their trials, they and some others broke out of New- 
gate, and Joseph fired at and wounded a porter, who tried 


| to stop him, on Snow Hill. For this he was tried and 


found guilty on the Black Act, and hung along with his 
brother. 

Now, if I was an innocent participator in De la Motte's 
treasons, and the Westons' forgeries and robberies, what 
pretty scrapes I must have been in? 

I married the young woman whom the brutal Liitterloh 
| would have had for himself, and lived happy ever after. 

Here, it will be seen, the general idea is very 

roughly sketched, and the sketch was not in all 
its parts carried out. Another letter, never sent 
to its destination, gives a somewhat later account 


of Denis: 


| 

| My grandfather's name was Duval, he was a barber and 
perruquier by trade, and elder of the French Protestant 
Church at Winchelsea. I was sent to board with his cor- 
respondent, a Methodist grocer, at Rye. 

These two kept a fishing-boat, but the fish they caught 
was many and many a barrel of Nantz brandy, which we 
landed—never mind where—at a place to us well known. 
In the innocence of my heart, I—a child—got leave to go 
out fishing. We used to go out at night and meet ships 
from the French coast. 

I learned to scuttle a marlinspike, 
reef a lee scupper, 
keelhaul a bowsprit 
as well as the best of them. How well I remember the 
jabbering of the Frenchmen the first night as they handed 
| the kegs over to us! One night we were fired into by his 
| Majesty's revenue-cutter Lynz. I asked what those balls 
| were fizzing in the water, ete. 
| I wouldn't go on with the smuggling; being converted 
by Mr. Wesley, who came to preach to us at Rye—but 
that is neither here nor there.. 





In these letters neither ‘‘ my mother” nor the 


There used to come to our house « very noble French | Count de Saverne and his unhappy wife appear ; 
gentleman, called the Count pz La Morte, and with him while Agnes exists only as *‘ that charming girl.” 


a German, the Baron pt Lutrerion. My father used to 


take packages to Ostend and Calais for these two gentle- 


men, and perhaps I went to Paris once and saw the French | 


queen, 


Count de le Motte, the Baron de Liitterloh, and 
| the Westons, seem to have figured foremost in 
the author’s mind: they are historical charac- 
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Annual Register for the story of De la Motte and 
Liitterloh; and this is what we read there: 


January 4, 1781.—A gentleman was taken into custody 
for treasonable practices, named Henry Francis de la Motte, 
which he bore with the title of baron annexed to it. He 
has resided in Bond Street, at a Mr. Otley’s, a woolen- 
draper, for some time. 

When he was going up stairs at the Secretary of State's 
office, in Cleveland Row, he dropped several papers on the 
staircase, which were immediately discovered by the mes- 
senger, and carried in with him to Lord Hillsborough. 
After his examination he was committed a close prisoner, 
for high treason, to the Tower. The papers taken from 
him are reported to be of the highest importance. Among 
them are particular lists of every ship of force in any of 
our yards and docks, etc., ete. 

Tn consequence of the above papers being found, Henry 
Liitterloh, Esq., of Wickham, near Portsmouth, was after- 
ward apprehended and brought to town, The messengers 
found Mr. Litterloh ready booted to go a-hunting. When 
he understood their business he did not discover the least 
embarrassment, but delivered his keys with the utmost 
readiness... ..Mr. Liitterloh is a German, and had lately 
taken a house at Wickham, within a few miles of Ports- 
mouth; and as he kept a pack of hounds, and was con- 
sidered as a good companion, he was well received by the 
gentlemen in the neighborhood. 


rious a nature that the court seemed ina state of astonish- 
ment during the whole of his long examination. He said 


that he embarked in « plot with the prisoner in the year | that De la Motte would be hanged, having bro- 


1778, to furnish the French court with secret intelligence 
of the Navy; for which, at first, he received only eight 
guineas a month; the importance of his information ap- 
peared, however, so clear to the prisoner, that he shortly 


able gifts; that, upon any emergency, he came post to town 
to M. de la Motte, but common occurrences, relative to 
their treaty, he sent by the post. He identified the papers 
found in his garden, and the seals, he said, were M. de la 
Motte’s, and well known in France. He had been to Paris 
by direction of the prisoner, and was closeted with Mon- 
sieur Sartine, the French Minister. He had formed a plan 
for capturing Governor Johnstone's squadron, for which he 
demanded 8000 guineas, and a third share of the ships, to 
be divided aimong the prisoner, himself, and his friend in a 


yielding more than an eighth share of the squadron. Aft- 
er agreeing to enable the French to take the commodore, 
he went to Sir Hugh Palliser and offered a plan to take 


the French, and to defeat his original project with which | 


he had furnished the French court. 

The trial lasted for thirteen hours, when the jury, after 
a short deliberation, pronounced the prisoner guilty, when 
sentence was immediately passed upon him; the prisoner 
received the awful doom (he was condemned to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered) with great composure, but inveigh- 
ed against Mr. Liitterloh in warm terms. .... . His behavior 
throughout the whole of this trying scene exhibited a com- 
bination of manliness, steadiness, and presence of mind. 
He appeared, at the same time, polite, condescending, 
and unaffected, and, we presume, could never have stood 
so firm and collected at so awful a moment if, when he 
felt himself fully convicted as a traitor to the State which 
gave him protection, he had not, however mistakenly, felt 
a conscious innocence within his own breast that he had 
devoted his life to the service of his country....... 

M. de la Motte was about five feet ten inches in height, 
fifty years of age, and of a comely countenance; his de- 
portment was exceedingly genteel, and his eye was ex- 
pressive of strong penetration. He wore a white cloth 
coat and a linen waistcoat worked in tambour.—Annual 
Register, vol. xxiv., p. 184. 


It is not improbable that from this narrative 
of a trial for high treason in 1781 the whole 
story radiated. ‘These are the very men whom 
we have seen in Thackeray's pages; and it is a 
fine test of his insight and power to compare 


| them as they lie embalmed in the Annual Regis 


} val.” 











ter, and as they breathe again in “ Denis Dy. 
The part they were to have played in the 
story is already intelligible, all but the way jn 
which they were to have confused the lives of 
Denis and his love. ‘‘At least, Duval,” De Ja 


| Motte said to me when I shook hands with him 


and with all my heart forgave him, ‘‘ mad and 
reckless as I have been and fatal to all whom [ 
loved, I have never allowed the child to want, 
and have supported her in comfort when I my. 
self was almost without a meal.” What was 
the injury which Denis forgave with all his 
heart? Fatal to all whom he loved, there are 


| evidences that De la Motte was to have urged 


Liitterloh’s pretensions to Agnes: whose story 
at this period we find inscribed in the note-book 
in one word — ‘*‘ Henriette, Iphigenia.” For 
Agnes was christened Henriette originally, and 
Denis was called Blaise.* 

As for M. Liitterloh, ‘that consummate scoun- 
drel, and doubly odious from speaking English 
with a German accent,” having hanged De la 


July 14, 1781.—Mr. Liitterloh’s testimony was of so se- | Motte, while confessing that he had made a sol- 


|}emn engagement with him never to betray each 
| other, and had then immediately laid a wager 


ken open a secretaire, and distinguished himself 
in various other ways, he seems to have gone to 


| Winchelsea, where it was easy for him to threat- 
after allowed him fifty guineas a month, besides many valu- | 


| her faithful affection for Denis. 


en or cajole the Westons into trying to force 
Agnes into hisarms. She was living with these 
people, and we know how they discountenanced 
Overwrought 


| by the importunities of Liitterloh and the Wes- 


tons, she escaped to Dr. Barnard for protection ; 
and soon unexpected help arrived. The De 
Viomesnils, her mother’s relations, became sud- 


, r | denly convinced of the innocence of the count- 
certain office, but the French court would not agree to | . 


ess. Perhaps (and when we say perhaps we re- 


| peat such hints of his plans as Mr. Thackeray 





uttered in conversation at his fireside) they knew 
of certain heritages to which Agnes would be 
entitled were her mother absolved; at any rate, 
they had reasons of their own for claiming her 
at this opportune moment—as they did. Agnes 
takes Dr. Barnard’s advice, and goes off to these 
prosperous relations, who, having neglected her 
so long, desire her so much. Perhaps Denis 
was thinking of the sad hour when he came 
home, long years afterward, to find his sweet- 
heart gone, when he wrote: ‘‘Oh, Agnes, Ag- 
nes! how the years roll away! What strange 
events have befallen us; what passionate griefs 
have we had to suffer: what a merciful Heaven 
has protected us, since that day when your fa- 





* Among the notes there is a little chronological table 


| of events as they occur: 


Blaise, born, 1763. 

Henriette de Barr was born in 1766-7. 
Her father went to Corsica, *68. 
Mother fled, '68. 

Father killed at B., ‘69. 

Mother died, ‘70. 

Blaixe turned out, ‘79. 

Henriette I@ryevea, “81. 

La Motte’s catastrophe, *S2, 

Rodney's action, 'S2. 
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RET : . . . . 
ther knelt over the little cot in which his child 
lay sleeping !” ; 
“At the time she goes home to France Denis 
is far away, fighting on board the Arethusa, un- 
der his old captain, Sir Richard Pearson, who 
commanded the Serapis in the action with Paul 
Jones. Denis was wounded early in this fight, 


in which Pearson had to strike his own colors, | 


almost every man on board being killed or hurt. 
Of Pearson’s career, which Denis must have fol- 
lowed in after-days, there is more than one mem- 
orandum in Mr. Thackeray’s note-book. 


Serapis, R. Pearson. Beatson's Memoirs. 

Gentleman's Magazine, 49, p. 484. Account of action 
with Paul Jones, 1779. 

Gentleman's Magazine, 502, p. 84. 
1730. 

Commanded the Arethusa off Ushant, ) “ Field of Mars,” 
1781, in Kempenfeldt’s action, ) art. Ushant, 


Pearson knighted, 


and then follows the question : 
Qy. How did Pearson get away from Paul Jones? 


But before that is answered we will quote ‘‘ the 
story of the disaster” as Sir Richard tells it, ‘‘ in 
words nobler than any I could supply :” and, in- 
deed, Mr. Thackeray seems to have thought much 
of the letter to the Admiralty Office, and to have 
found Pearson’s character in it. 

After some preliminary fighting : 


We dropped alongside of each other, head and stern, 
when, the fluke of our spare anchor hooking his quarter, 
we became so close, fore and aft, that the muzzles of our 
guns touched each other's sides. In this position we en- 
gaged from half past eight till half past ten; during which 
time, from the great quantity and variety of combustible 
matter which they threw in upon our decks, chains, and, 
in short, every part of the ship, we were on fire no less 
than ten or twelve times in different parts of the ship, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty and exertion imaginable 
at times that we were able to cet it extinguished. At the 
same time the largest of the two frigates kept sailing round 
us the whole action and raking us fore and aft, by which 
means she killed or wounded almost every man on the 
quarter and main decks. 

About half past nine a cartridge of powder was set on 
fire, which, running from cartridge to cartridge all the 
way aft, blew up the whole of the people and officers that 
were quartered abaft the mainmast.... At ten o'clock 
they called for quarter from the ship alongside; hearing 
this, I called for the boarders and ordered them to board 
her, which they did; but the moment they were on board 
her they discovered a superior number lying under cover 
with pikes in their hands ready to receive them; our peo- 
ple retreated instantly into our own ship, and returned to 
their guns till past ten, when the frigate coming across 
our stern and pouring her broadside into us again, with- 
out our being able to bring a gun to bear on her, I found 
it in vain, and, in short, impracticable, from the situation 
we were in, to stand out any longer with the least prospect 
of success. I therefore struck. Our mainmast at the same 
time went by the board. ... 

I am extremely sorry for the misfortune that has hap- 
pened—that of losing His Majesty's ship I had the honor 
to command ; but, at the same time, I flatter myself with 
the hopes that their lordships will be convinced that she 
has not been given away, but that on the contrary every 
exertion has been used to defend her. 


The Serapis and the Countess of Scarborough, 
after drifting about in the North Sea, were 
brought into the Texel by Paul Jones; when 
Sir Joseph Yorke, our embassador at the Hague, 
memorialized their high mightinesses the States- 
General of the Low Countries, requesting that | 


| these prizes might be given up. 
| mightinesses refused to interfere. 
| Of course the fate of the Serupis was Denis’s 
fate; and the question also is, how did he get 
away from Paul Jones? A note written imme- 
| diately after the query suggests a hair-breadth 
| escape for him after a double imprisonment. 


Their high 


Some sailors are lately arrived from Amsterdam on 
board the Letitia, Captain March. They were taken out 
of the hold of a Dutch East Indiaman by the captain of 
the Kingston privateer, who, having lost some of his peo- 
ple, gained eome information of their fate from a music- 
girl, and had spirit enough to voard the ship and search 
her. The poor wretches were all chained down in the 
hold, and but for this would have been carried to perpet- 
ual slavery. —Gentleman's Magazine, 50, p. 101, 


Do we see how truth and fiction was to have 
been married here? Suppose that Denis Duval, 
escaping from one imprisonment in Holland, 
fell into the snares of Dutch East Indiamen, or 
was kidnapped with the men of the Kingston 
privateer? Denis chained down in the hold, 
thinking one moment of Agnes and the garden 
wall'which alone was too much to separate them, 
and at the next moment of how he was now to 
be carried to perpetual slavery, beyond hope. 
And then the music-girl; and the cheer of the 
Kingston’s men as they burst into the hold and 
set the prisoners free. It is easy to imagine 
what those chapters would have been like. 

At liberty, Denis was still kept at sea, where 
he did not rise to the heroic in a day, but pro- 
gressed through all the commonplace duties of a 
young seaman’s life, which we find noted down 
accordingly : 

He must serve two years on board before he can be 
rated midshipman. Such volunteers are mostly put un- 
der the care of the gunner, who caters for them; and are 
permicted to walk the quarter-deck and wear the uniform 
from the beginning. When fifteen and rated midship- 
men, they form a mess with the mates. When examined 
for their commissions they are expected to know every 
thing relative to navigation and seamanship, are strictly 
examined in the different sailings, working tides, days’ 
works, and double altitudes—and are expected to give 
some account of the different methods of finding the lon- 
gitudes by a time-keeper and the lunar observations. In 
practical seamanship they must show how to conduct a 
ship from one place to another under every disadvantage 
of wind, tide, ete. After this the candidate obtains a cer- 
tificate from the captain, and his commission when he can 
get it. 

Another note describes a personage whose 
acquaintance we have missed : 

A seaman of the old school, whose hand was more fa- 
miliar with the tar-brush than with Hadley's quadrant, 
who had peeped into the mysteries of navigation as laid 
down by J. Hamilton Moore, and who acquired an idea 
of the rattletraps and rigging of a ship through the famous 
illustrations which adorn the pages of Darcy Lever. 

Denis was a seaman in stirring times. “The 
year of which we treat,” says the Annual Regis- 
ter for 1779, “ presented the most awful appear- 
ance of public affairs which perhaps this coun- 
try had beheld for many ages;” and Duval had 
part in more than one of the startling events 
which succeeded each other so rapidly in the 
wars with France and America and Spain. He 
was destined to come into contact with Major 
André, whose fate excited extraordinary sym- 
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pathy at the time: Washington is said to have 
shed tears when he signed his death-warrant. 


It was on the 2d of October, 1780, that this | 


young officer was executed. <A year later, and 
Denis was to witness the trial and execution of 
one whom he knew better and was more deeply 
interested in, De la Motte. The courage and 
nobleness with which he met his fate moved the 
sympathy of Duval, whom he had injured, as 
well as of most of those who saw him die. Denis 
has written concerning him: ‘‘ Except my kind 
namesake, the captain and admiral, this was the 
first gentleman I ever met in intimacy, a gentle- 
man with many a stain, nay, crime to reproach 
him, but not all lost, I hope and pray. I own 
to having a kindly feeling toward that fatal 
man.” 

Liitterloh’s time had not yet come; but be- 
sides that we find him disposed of with the 
Royal George in the first-quoted letter, an entry 
in the note-book unites the fate of the bad man 
with that of the good ship.* 

Meanwhile, the memorandum ‘ Rodney’s ac- 
tion, 1782,” indicates that Duval was to take 
part in our victory over the French fleet com- 
manded by the Count de Grasse, who was him- 
self captured with the Ville de Paris and four 
other ships. ‘‘ De Grasse with his suite landed 
on Southsea Common, Portsmouth. They were 
conducted in carriages to the George, where a 
most sumptuous dinner had been procured for 
the count and his suite, by Vice-Admiral Sir 
Peter Parker, who entertained him and his offi- 


cers at his own expense.’ Here also was some- | 


thing for Denis to see; and in this same autumn 
came on the trial of the two Westons, when Denis 
was to be the means—unconsciously—of bring- 
ing his old enemy, Joseph Weston, to punish- 
ment. There are two notes to this effect : 


1782-3. Jo. Weston, always savage against Blaise, fires 
on him in Cheapside. 

The Black Act is 9 George II., c. 22. The preamble 
says: Whereas several ill-designing and disorderly ~ per- 
sons have associated themselves under the name of Blacks, 
and entered into confederacies to support and assist one 
another in stealing and destroying deer, robbing warrens 
and fish-ponds.... It then goes on to enact that if any 
person or persons shall willfully or maliciously shoot at 
any person in any dwelling-house or other place, he shall 
suffer death as in cases of felony without benefit of the 
clergy. 


A Joseph Weston was actually found guilty, 


under the Black Act, of firing at and wounding 


a man on Snow Hill, and was hanged with his 
brother. Mr. Thackeray's note-book refers him 
to ‘*The Westons in ‘ Sessions Papers,’ 1782, 
pp. 463, 470, 473,” to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1782, to “Genuine Memoirs of George and 
Joseph Weston, 1782,” and Notes and Queries, 
Series I. vol. x.t 








* Contemporary accounts of the foundering of the Royal 
George represent her crowded with people from: the shore. 
We have seen how Liitterloh was among these, having 
come on board to receive the price of his treason. 

t These notes also appear in the same connection: 

“ Horse- Stealers." One Saunders was committed to 
Oxford jail for horse-stealing, who appears to have be- 
longed to a gang, part of whom stole horses in the north 
counties, and the other part in the south, and about the 





The next notes (in order of time) concern 
certain very disinterested action of Duval’s: 


| Deal Riots, 1783. 

Drau.—Here has been a great scene of confusion, py . 
party of Colonel Douglas's Light Dragoons, sixty in num. 
ber, who entered the town in the dead of the night in aiq 
to the excise-officers, in order te break open the stores an: 
make seizures; but the smugglers, who are never wr 
pared, having taken the alarm, mustered together 
most desperate battle ensued. 









Now old Duval, the perruquier, as we know, 
belonged to the great Mackerel party, or smug- 
gling conspiracy, which extended all along the 
coast; and frequent allusion has been made to 
his secret stores, and to the profits of his so- 
called jishing expeditions. Remembering what 
has been written of this gentleman, we can easi- 
ly imagine the falsehoods, tears, lying assevera- 

| tions of poverty and innocence which old Duval 
must have uttered on the terrible night when the 
excise-officers visited him. But his exclama. 
| tions were to no purpose, for it is a fact that 
when Denis saw what was going on, he burst 
out with the truth, and though he knew it was 
his own inheritance he was giving up, he led the 
officers right away to the hoards they were seek- 
ing. 

His conduct on this occasion Denis has al- 
ready referred to where he says: ‘* There were 
matters connected with this story regarding 

| which I cou/d not speak...... Now they are se- 
crets no more. That old society of smugglers 
is dissolved long ago: nay, I shall have to tell 
| presently how I helped myself to break it up.” 
And therewith all old Duval’s earnings, all Den- 
is’s fortune that was to be, vanished; but of 
course Denis prospered in his profession, and 
had no need of unlawful gains.t 

But very sad times intervened between Denis 
and prosperity. He was to be taken prisoner by 
the French, and to fret many long years away in 
one of their arsenals. At last the Revolution 
broke out, and he may have been given up, or 
—thanks to his foreign tongue and extraction— 
found means to,escape. Perhaps he went in 
search of Agnes, whom we know he never for- 
got, and whose great relations were now in 
trouble, for the Revolution which freed him 
was terrible to ‘‘ aristocrats.” 

This is nearly all the record we have of this 
part of Denis’s life, and of the life which Agnes 
led while she was away from him.§ But perhaps 


| midland counties they used to meet and exchange.—Gen- 
| tleman's Magazine, 39, 165. 
| 1783. Capital Convictions.—At the Spring Assizes, 1783, 
119 prisoners received sentence of Death. 
| ¢ Notices of Sussex smuggling (says the note-book) are 
| to be found in vol. x. of Sussex Archeological Collections, 
69, 94. Reference is also made to the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, vol. viii. pp. 292, 172. 

§ The following memoranda appear in the note-book : 

“Marie Antoinette was born on the 24 November, 1755, 
and her saint's day is the Fite pes Morrs. 

‘* In the Corsican expedition the Legion de Lorraine was 
under the Baron de Viomesnil. He emigrated at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, took an active part in the 
army of Condé, and in the emigration, returned with Louis 
XVIII., fellowed him to Gand, and was made marshal and 
peer of France after ‘15, 

“ Another Vi. went with Rochambeau to America in 
1780." 
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| a atiaeieemiesigeallinag ibn 
it was at this time that Duval saw Marie An- 
toinette; perhaps he found Agnes, and helped 
her to get away; or had Agnes already escaped 
to England, and was it in the old familiar haunts 
_-Farmer Perreau’s Columbarium, where the pig- 
eons were that Agnes loved ; the rectory garden 
basking in the autumn evening; the old wall 
and the pear-tree behind it; the plain from 
whence they could see the French lights across 
the Channel; the little twinkling window in a 
gable of the priory house, where the light used 
to be popped out at nine o’clock—that Denis 
and Agnes first met after their long separation ? 

However that may have been, we come pres- 
ently upon a note of ‘a tailor contracts to sup- 
ply three superfine suits for £11 11s. (Gazetteer 
and Daily Advertiser) ;” and also of a villa at 
Beckenham, with ‘four parlors, eight bed- 
rooms, stables, two acres of garden, and four- 
teen acres of meadow, let for £70 a year,” which 
may have been the house the young people first 
lived in after they were married. Later, they 
moved to Fareport, where, as we read, the ad- 
miral is weighed along with his own pig. But 
he can not have given up the service for many 
years after his marriage; for he writes: ‘‘ T’oth- 


er day when we took over the King of France | 


to Calais (H.R.H. the Duke o: Clerence being 
in command), I must needs have a post-chaise 
from Dover to look at that old window in the 
priory house at Winchelsea. I went through 
the old wars, despairs, tragedies. I sighed as 
vehemently after forty years as though the in- 
fundi dolores were fresh wpon me, as though I 
were the school-boy trudging back to his task, 
and taking a last look at his dearest joy.” 

‘‘And who, pray, was Agnes?” he writes 
elsewhere. ‘* To-day her name is Agnes Du- 
val, and she sits at her work-table hard by. 
The lot of my life has been changed by know- 
ing her; to win such a prize in life's lottery has 
been given but to very few. What I have done 
—of any worth—has been done by trying to de- 
serve her.”!......‘* Monsieur mon jils—(this is to 
his boy)—if ever you marry, and have a son, I 
hope the little chap will have an honest man for 
a grandfather, and that you will be able to say, 
‘Iloved him,’ when the daisies cover me.” Once 
more of Agnes he writes: ‘‘ When my ink is 
run out, and my little tale is written, and yon- 
der church that is ringing to seven o’clock pray- 
ers shall toll for a certain D.D., you will please, 
good neighbors, to remember that I never loved 
any but yonder lady, and keep a place by Dar- 
by for Joan when her turn shall arrive.” 





ON THE RIGHT FOOTING. 


T was a busy time in one of our New England 
cities. News had come that the Federal 
troops were in need of stockings, which at that 
stage of the war had not been very abundantly 
supplied to the newly-organized army that was 
then taking the field for the fall campaign of 
1861. Sisters and mothers, maidens and spin- 
sters, were engaged in the primitive employment 





of knitting. Patriotism had armed the men 
with muskets and the women with needles. It 
was the autumn following the sad reverse at the 
battle of Bull Run; and while woman's fingers 
were busy adding stitch to stitch, her thoughts 
reverted to that fatal field as the forerunner of 
still greater calamities. 

But some natures are so buoyant that they 
resist all depressing influences, and live in a 
sunlight of their own. My reader, therefore, 
need not expect a sorrowful story, because I 
narrate what took place at a time of national 
misgiving. 

In a pleasant room, into which the afternoon 
sun was shining, sat Miss Mary Brown and Miss 
Mary I. Brown, much alike in name, but quite 
unlike in some other respects. Miss Mary I. 
Brown was a young maiden, Miss Mary Brown 
was a maiden not young. The one was eight- 
een, the other forty-eight. One was looking 
forward to matrimony as a probable and desira- 
ble thing, the other looked upon matrimony as 
barely possible, and on the whole unadvisable. 

Miss Mary I. Brown had been named for her 
aunt, Miss Mary Brown, by a kind brother, who 
devised this method of handing down his sister’s 
name to posterity after having abandoned all 
hope that it would be preserved by direct de- 
scent. The niece, however, went by the name 
of Bell, a contraction of her middle name, Isa- 
bel. Miss Mary lived with her brother, and 
thus she and Bell were constantly together, the 
niece having in her aunt one of those agreeable 
companions as is sometimes found in the char- 
acter of a maiden lady who has wasted none of 
her native sweetness upon a heartless lover or a 
selfish husband. 

These two were a part of the great knitting- 
machine that was turning out stockings by the 
hundreds and forwarding them to the Union 
army. Bell had just finished a pair, and was 
running the heels when she suddenly exclaimed, 

“Oh, aunt, I have thought of one way to 
get a husband!” 

““One way,” replied her aunt, showing no 
surprise at Bell's remark. ‘That is nothing 
wonderful. You would hardly be a woman if 
you have but one way. In my day girls of your 
age had many ways to set themselves about that 
business,” 

‘* But they did not always succeed,” said Bell, 
looking archly at her aunt. 

“No they did not always get married, for 
| Sometimes they made up their minds beforehand 
| to turn their attention to taking care of their 
| rattle-brained nieces.” 
on That remark can not apply to me, for Uncle 
; John told me that I haven’t any brains. But I 
| am rather glad you didn't get married, for every 
| young lady like myself is greatly benefited by 
| having a good aunt at hand who has no chil- 
| dren of her own to look after.” 
| “There, my young lady had better not venti- 
| late any more of her sage ideas just now.” 
| **No, aunt, not one word more after I have 
told you my plan for catching a husband.” 
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‘Well, what is it?” 

‘‘Why you see, aunt, when I marry I mean 
to have a good, tall, brave husband.” 

‘Yes, I could guess that, for I never saw a 
little woman who did not prefer a tall man.” 

‘*T am going to write an advertisement for a 
husband and put it into this pair of large stock- 
ings: and as the tallest men will pick out the 
biggest stockings I shall advertise myself to a 
regular grenadier.” 

‘“*You may as well advertise yourself in the 
New York J/era/d under the head of Matrimo- 
nial.” 

“¢Oh no, aunt, I don't want any of the sim- 
pletons who read and answer such advertise- 
ments. I want a good, brave Union soldier, 
who is not afraid to accept these stockings with 
the conditions I shall impose upon him.” 

So Bell, upon a bit of paper, wrote the fol- 
lowing : 

“This pair of stockings was knit by Miss Mary Brown, 
who holds herself in readiness to marry the man who will 
wear them on the battle-field, and afterward return to 
claim her hand." 

‘“‘There, aunt, what do you think of that?” 
said Bell, after reading it aloud. 


name. Why not write it out in full— Mary 
Isabel Brown ?” 

‘* That would tell too much. I want it so 
that it may stand for either of us. ‘Then, if the 
fellow should take me at my word and I did not 
fancy him, there will be a chance to retreat.”’ 

‘*Such frolics are not very discreet, Bell, and 
I should object to your carrying out this one if I 
did not think you were safe. The man who 
finds either of us will have some hundreds of 
Mary Browns to pick from.” 

‘* Well, aunt, I am not going to write any 
thing more. It must not be too definite. The 
fellow will have to hunt some if ever he finds 
me out.” 

In due time the stockings from the Browns 
went into the same box with those from the 
Smiths, and others whose posterity has not mul- 
tiplied so rapidly as have the descendants of the 
original Mr. Brown and Mr. Smith, and started 
for the Union camp. , 


In due time the stockings reached the Feder- 
al troops, and were distributed among the bare- 
foot squads. Bell’s stockings were handed over 
to a very small man, while a smaller pair had 
fallen to the lot of the only six-footer in the 
company, who was trying to put them On as 
the small man held his up, and, after taking in 
their dimensions with a mechanic’s eye, ex- 
claimed : 

**T say, Tom, I shall get lost in these stock- 
ings. I guess they were knit for Goliath of 
Gath.” 

« ‘‘ They are quite different from mine, then. I 
have been at work upon these till I think I shall 
never be able to straighten my back again. See 
how far I have got them on,” and Tom held up 
his foot to show his comrade his progress. He 


had worked his toes down to the angle where 
the heel belongs, while the foot of the stocking 
looked very limp and empty. ‘TI hope there 
are no guerrillas round,” continued he; “ for jf 
they should surprise the camp before I get this 
stocking on, I should be in an awkward predica- 
ment. I could neither fight nor run, and should 
have to sit still and be shot.” 

Dick watched him pulling and tugging, and 
then burst out laughing. 

‘* What are you laughing at? I don't see any 
thing so very queer about all this.” r 

“Well, I do. I think it is mighty queer 
that you should try to pull on that pair of stock. 
ings which will just fit me, while I have a pair 
that will just suit you.” 

Tom dropped his foot to the floor. It struck 
him as a very happy thought on the part of 
Dick. It had not occurred to him, Yankee 
though he was, that there could be such a trans. 
action as a ‘‘swop” in which both parties could 
be benefited. 

So Tom and Dick made an exchange; and 
Tom, seizing one of the large stockings, slipped 
his foot down the long leg till his toes reached 


| the farthest extremity. 
**T don’t like the idea of your using my | 


‘*'That is a capital fit. If I could find the 
girl who knit that I would marry her as soon 
as the war is over,” saying which, Tom pulled 
on the other stocking, and felt something in the 
toe of it. ‘*I guess there is a mouse’s nest in 
this one,” said he, as he drew it off and found 
Bell’s note. ‘‘ No, it is a piece of writing, by 
Jove!” and Tom proceeded to open and read it. 

‘That note is mine, Tom. Fair play. I 
didn’t agree to let you have all there might be 
in that stocking when I exchanged.” 

** Ah, my good fellow, you are not familiar 
with the law on this point. I hold the stock- 
ing and the stocking held the note, ergo I hold 
the note, and my good friend, Richard Smith, 
holds the other pair of stockings and all they 
contain. But hear it, and then perhaps you will 
withdraw your claim.” 

Tom read and Dick listened. 

“Yes, Tom, I renounce all right to that 
document. I should not object to the first con- 
dition, for you know I am as valiant as Hec- 
tor—” 

‘*Hecuba you probably mean,” interrupted 
Tom, who was aware that his comrade’s knowl- 
edge of the Grecian heroes was second-hand. 

* As valiant as Hecuba, then,” continued Dick, 
accepting the correction. ‘* But as to marrying 
Mary Brown, I would sooner go barefoot all my 
days. She is probably some old maid with 
more sentiment than sense.” 

‘* Nonsense, Dick; that note was not written 
by an old maid. I will take up the gauntlet, 
and when I] get a furlough I'll have a hunt for 
that girl. I rather like the spirit of this com- 
munication.” 

‘*T should like to know how you are going to 
find her, unless her address is on the note.” 

‘¢ No it is not, and all I know about it is that 
she signs her name Mary Brown, and that she 
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probably lives somewhere on our side of the 
Potomac.” 

‘*] think you'll find her then. You'll have a 
fine chance for a search! Brown is not a com- 
mon name, and there can not be two Mary 
Browns north of Mason and Dixon's line.” 

«‘Pon’t try to convince me that the thing is 
impossible, for I'll find her sooner or later as 
sure as I am a good fellow.” 

Thereupon Tom instituted an inquiry to find 
out from which direction the stockings came. 
After a little search he ascertained that three 
boxes had just been emptied, but from which his 
had been taken he could not learn. One of the 
boxes came from New York, one from Boston, 
and one from Lowell. 

‘‘ There,” thought Tom, ‘that is about as 
definite as though I had found out that they 
came from the country where the Americans 
live.” 

But he took note of these three places for fu- 
ture reference, leaving it for time and chance to 
settle the question. 

It was not a week after this circumstance be- 
fore Tom found himself face to face with the foe 
on an obstinately-fought field, in which he re- 
ceived two wounds, one through the fleshy part 
of his leg, and the other in his shoulder. He 
was carried from the field on a stretcher. 

At first he was faint from loss of blood; but 
a3 soon as his wounds were dressed and con- 
sciousness had fully returned he beckoned Dick 
toward him. 

‘* What did they do with my stockings, Dick ?” 

** Never mind your stockings now, Tom; you 
must keep quiet.” 

**But I do mind about my stockings, and I 
can’t have them lost. Those are the Mary 
Brown stockings, and must be found. Oue of 
them has two shot-holes in it.” 

**Tll look them up, Tom, but you must keep 
juiet. You've lost-so much blood now that 
you are pale as a ghost.” 

After a few weeks spent in the hospital Tom 
came back to the camp to inquire for his stock- 
ings. 

‘*Here they said Dick, as he handed 
them to him. ‘‘I have had them washed and 
put in the best order.” 

‘“*Very much obliged to you, Dick,” said 
Tom, as, in a group of soldiers, he examined 
the one containing the holes where the enemy’s 
bullet had gone through. 

‘*Why, Tom, were you wounded in both 
legs?” asked a comrade, who had discovered 
two similar shot-holes in the other stocking. 

** No,” replied Tom; ‘* I was shot in the leg 
and shoulder. But how the holes came in the 
other stocking I don’t know. My leg was in 
this one when the ball went through, for there 
is a stain of blood yet on that white toe. How 
is this, Dick ?” 

“T don’t know, Tom. After they were wash- 
ed I found that both of them had ‘holes in them, 
and I supposed you had been shot in both legs. 
Are you sure you were not?” 

Vor. XXIX.—No, 171.—B z 


are,” 


Quite sure. But 1 am not so certain that 


|some of my friends have not been playing ac 


Falstaff's game.” 

As 'Tom’s wounds would not allow him to go 
on duty for some time he was promoted to the 
rank of captain, and sent off to recruit a com- 
pany. 

‘* Now,” thonght he, as soon as his papers had 
been made out, *‘ I'll find that Mary Brown.” 

So he bought a valise, put up an extra shirt, 
and made himself ready. 

Tom was a Massachusetts officer, and was to 
recruit his company in that State. 

“*New York, then, I must give up,” thought 
he; ‘‘ and it may be that she lives there, though 
I hardly think she does. The girl that got up 
that idea must be Yankee bora, and probably 
lives in the Hub of the Universe. Ill try Bos- 
ton first, at any rate.” 

So, after a flying visit to his friends, Tom 
opened a recruiting-oflice in Boston, and set 
himself to work to fill up his company. But 
while he was hunting up recruits he kept on the 
look-out for the Browns. He consulted the 
city directory; he found whole pages of Browns, 
and among them five Miss Mary Browns—a 
milliner, a washer and ironer, a boarding-house 
keeper, an astrologist, and a doctress. He took 
the address of the milliner and the doctress, and 
made his first call upon the former. As he en- 
tered she was writing in her account-book, one 
glance at which convinced him that she was not 
the writer of the note in his possession. Hav- 
ing purchased some trifling article, he left to go 
in search of the doctress. Having found the 
place, he rang the bell, and was ushered into a 
waiting-room. In a few moments a middle- 
aged woman entered. She looked a little sur- 
prised at Tom's stalwart proportions and regi- 
mentals. 

‘Ts this Miss Mary Brown?” asked he. 

“That is my name, Sir. Is there any thing 
I can do for you ?” 

**T have not called upon you in your profes- 
sional capacity. I only wish to know whether 
you are one of a society of ladies who, three 
months ago, sent a box of clothing to the Army 
of the Potomac.” 

“*T am sorry to say that I am not.” 

‘*The name Mary Brown was in one of the 
stockings, and I did not know bat you might 
be the one. Have you any relation of that 
name ?” 

** None that I am aware of.” 

And then Tom, thinking he should be safe, 
produced the note for Miss Brown’s inspection. 

**Are you the man who has complied with 
the first condition?” asked the doctress, eying 
him from head to foot. 

“Yes,” replied he, bent upon experimenting 
on this matron’s heart. 

Afterward, in relating the circumstances to 
Dick, Tom said, 

‘*When I told her that, I never in my life 
saw a woman look so sorry that she had not 
knit a certain pair of stockings.” 
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** But what would you have done if she had 
been the right one?” asked Dick. ‘* You would 
have been in a fine fix!” 

** Not quite so fast, my good fellow. Do you 
suppose that after having been shot through in 
two places I went into battle without a chance 
of retreat? If she had proved the real Mary 
Brown, I should have told her that a friend of 
mine, Richard Smith, had taken the stockings, 
and that I had called, with his compliments, 
requesting her to prepare for the wedding-day!” 

Tom spent some time with this female physi- 
cian, who had many questions to ask of the re- 
turned soldier. 

Having thus failed to find the right Mary 
Brown, he again turned to the directory. 

**She must be the daughter of some of these 
Browns,” said he, as his eye again ran over the 
long list. ‘* But how I am to find her I don’t 
know, unless fortune helps me. I have it!” he 
thought at last. ‘I'll go to the post-office and 
find out all the Browns in Boston.” 

He made known his business to the obliging 
postmaster, who gave him the address of half a 
score of Mary Browns. Subsequent interviews 
with each of these, however, threw no light upon 
the matter. 

Whe next week, while looking over the newly- 
posted list of advertised letters, ‘Tom came across 
the name Mary Brown. 

‘** Who knows but she may be the one? Very 
likely she is,” thought he. ‘The postmaster 
does not know who she is, and that is why she 
was left out of the list he gave me. I'll see if I 
can find out who calls for that letter.” 

So Tom bought the biggest morning paper he 
could find, and took his station within ear-shot 
of the place of delivery. 

There were numerous calls for advertised let- 
ters, but none for Mary Brown. Tom was about 
abandoning his post when he observed a beauti- 
ful young lady coming into the door. 

**T wish that might be Mary Brown,” thought 
he, as he looked at her over his paper. 

‘*Ts there a letter here for Miss Mary Brown ?” 
she asked, in a rich, musical voice, as she looked 
in at the pigeon-hole. 

The beat of Tom’s heart leaped up to two 
hundred a minute. 

** By Jove, her name is Mary Brown!” said 
Tom to himself, who, in his most excited mo- 
ments, never swore by any thing more sacred 
than the old heathen deities. 

It would have been an easy matter for a busi- 
ness man to step up and settle the question of 


her identity, as Tom had done in several cases | 


before. But his courage and presence of mind 
both forsook him the instant he found out that 
she might be the object of his search. It was 
not till he saw her passing out of the door that 
he recovered from his panic and bethought him- 
self that his game must be followed. So off he 
started, keeping her in sight, though she walked 
away at a rapid rate. 


She was tall and stately, and Tom could not | 


help thinking what a fine-looking couple they 
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would be, as he watched her graceful moy ements 
and thought of his own military air. 

She soon reached Washington Street, anq 
here Tom’s difficulties began. The street was 
crowded. Tom, keeping his eye fixed upon th, 
head and shoulders of his enchantress, had 
eyes left for any other purpose. He brushed 
crinolines with a force that threatened to carry 
then away; and had the mouth of the infer. 
nal pit been before him he would have walked 
into it. 

After going a few blocks she entered a mij- 
linery shop. ‘Tom stopped outside and looked at 
the bonnets in the show-case till she came out. 
and then followed on. A quarter of a mile far. 
ther, in the same direction, she entered a dry- 
good store. Tom again lingered outside, and 
examined the wonderful patterns with their more 
wonderful names, and then took up the pursuit 
again. He followed for a long distance uy 
Washington Street ; but just as he was passing 
a large jewelry store he lost sight of her. He 
pushed on a block farther, doubled on his track, 
and looked into all the shop windows. At the 
jewelry store he came upon her, face to face, as 
she was coming out of the door. At a second 
sight of that queenly face Tom could hear his 
heart beat. He thought she must have heard 
it too. But as he was only one of a large num- 
ber of human beings drifting the same way he 
escaped her notice. 

‘* Ah,” said Tom, as soon as he had recovered 
from the shock, ‘‘ ‘to love is indeed a painful 
thrill!’”’ 

From the jewelry store she led Tom a long 
chase, to the end of Washington Street and uj; 
Cornhill into a book-store. Tom, growing bold- 
er, went in too, and looked at the books and 
heard her inquire for Rollin’s Ancient History. 

‘* She isn’t one of the readers of ‘ yellow cov- 

*” thonght Tom, as he heard the name 


ers, 
‘** She prefers solid reading. What a lucky fel- 


low I am!” 

It never once occurred to him that though this 
lady’s name was Mary Brown she might not be 
the one he was in search of. So strongly did 
he hope that she was the right one he could not 
rid himself of the conviction that she was the 
right one. 

Having made her purchases she came near 
Tom to look at the new books upon the show- 
table. Tom was spell-bound. The same thrill 


n 
t 


of which he had spoken crept over his frame, and 


he was as helpless as an animal fascinated by a 
snake. 

‘¢ What is the matter with me?” thought he, as 
she left the store. ‘‘I never felt so in the pres- 
ence of any other woman.” 

From the book-store Tom followed her back 
to Washington Street, where she started down 
on the other side. Instead of slackening her 
pace her step seemed more vigorous than ever. 
Tom was still somewhat weak from his wounds 
and his lame feg began to complain. 

‘*T wonder if she is going to walk back at this 
rate the whole length of this street,” thought he. 
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« But there is no help for it. I shall follow her 
as long as I can walk.” 

Her calls at the different large establishments 
were even more frequent than when coming up 
the street. 

«<I hope she will not have to go shopping too 
often after I marry her,” thought he. ‘‘It is 
equal to the Bull Run retreat. She must be 
rich to patronize all the high-priced establish- 
ments. 

Toward the last part of the chase ‘Tom had 
grown so incautious that the lady appeared to be 
aware that he was following her. 

At last, after having walked back nearly the 
whole length of Washington Street, she got into 
a horse-car that was going out of the city. As 
there was no other course to be taken Tom went 
into the same car and took a seat opposite. He 


did not stare blankly at the straw on the car | 


floor as some people do. His eyes wandered 
along the row of faces on the opposite seat, not 


failing to take a good look at the face which | 
The game was growing | 


most attracted him. 
more exciting, for as often as his eyes rested 


upon her countenance he detected her watching | 


him. After a ride of‘about two miles, during 
which the passengers had come and gone till 
there were only three or four left, the car reached 
the end of the route, where the rest stepped out. 
They were no sooner out of the car than Tom 
saw a small, insignificant-looking man coming 
directly toward them, apparently on the look-out 
for this very woman. ‘Tom held his breath. 
Could it be possible? Yes, they were kissing 
each other as only newly-married people do kiss. 
Tom heard her say, ‘‘ How kind in you, my love 
to come and meet me!” Then followed a few 


low words, during which the little man frowned | 


at Tom as though he would like to swallow him. 
Tom was so disgusted that he made ‘‘a bee 
line” for a little oyster shop not far off, mutter- 
ing as he went, 


‘“Who would have thought that so superb a | 


woman could fancy that insignificant specimen 
of a biped!” and Tom consoled himself with re- 
flecting upon his own proud form, and wholly 
recovered from his disappointment by the time 
he had finished his second oyster stew. 

Notwithstanding Tom’s zeal he had been un- 
successful, and would have been obliged to give 
up the search had not an accident put the whole 
thing in his possession. 

While attending to his recruiting he became 
known as a returned soldier who was familiar 


with the state of things in the camp to which | 
the ladies of Boston were at that time sending | 


different articles. He was therefore often con- 


sulted by them, and invited to attend the ‘‘ sew- | 


ing circle,” where he met, among others, the per- 
son he was in search of. He had been intro- 


duced to-her as Miss Brown ; but as he noticed | 


her companions called her Bell, he did not for a 
moment suppose she was the Mary Brown of his 
search. It was not till he had met her several 
times that he was able to identify her. He had 
been called upon one evening to assist in pack- 


But I have no objection to the money.” | 


4 


ing some clothing to be sent to the camp, when 
he heard one of the girls suggest that they should 
put a written note into each pair of stockings. 
The girls rattled on as only girls know how 
when their gentle bosoms are stirred by the 
spirit of patriotism, and Bell related her doings 
in this line. 

“And did you give your address in full? 
asked one of the girls, 

‘“* No, indeed,” said Bell; ‘‘I just signed my 
name Mary Brown.” 

‘** And left the Isabel out ?” 

**Yes, of course; and the fellow that finds 
me will have something to do, I think.” 

That evening Tom acted as Bell’s escort. 
He took particular notice of the street and num- 
ber where he left her, and afterward walked 
| back and looked at the name on the door-plate, 
that he might find out her father’s name. 

The next day, by consulting the directery 
| and asking a few questions, he found out to his 
satisfaction that, on the whole, Mr. Brown was 
a very desirable father-in-law. Having made 
up his mind that he was ready to take Bell ‘‘ for 
| 


better or for worse,” he overhauled his valise, 
took out his magic stockings and made them 
into a neat little parcel, into which he put the 


| following note, which also inclosed Bell's note : 


“My pear Berrotnuep,—I am the happy man into 
whose hands these stockings fell. I have complied with 
the condition expressed in the inclosed note, and shall call 
at S o'clock this evening to claim your hand. 

** Yours forever, Tom.” 

This parcel he sent by a careful messenger, 
and then waited as patiently as possible for the 
next hour to pass away. 

When the parcel arrived the servant, seeing 
it was directed to Miss Mary Brown, took it di- 
rectly to Bell’s aunt and left the room. Bell 
| was with her aunt, and declared that the pack- 
|} age was intended for herself. Her aunt, who 
| usually indulged Bell in her peculiar freaks, 
allowed her to open it. The note attracted her, 
and a glance at its contents told the whole story. 
| Bell looked frightened. 
| What is the matter, Bell ?” asked her aunt, 
| who was curiously examining the stockings. 

‘*Read that, aunt,” said Bell, dropping into 
| a chair. 

‘““This is rather bad, Bell,” said her aunt. 
| ** You've found a husband sooner than you ex- 
| pected. But have you examined the stock- 
ings ?” 

Bell caught them up and glanced at the holes. 

‘* He has been shot through both legs.” 

‘* Yes, so it seems,” said her aunt. He must 
have lost both of them, I am afraid.” 

‘¢Qh, aunt,” sobbed Bell, “‘ how can I have a 
husband with both legs gone? What shall I 
do?” 

Had the man come back sound in body sh« 
could have turned him off most easily, but to re- 
fuse a lover after he had lost both legs in his 
country’s service was quite a different thing. 
But how could she get ont of it honorably? 
After a hastily called council of war it was de- 
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cided that Bell’s aunt should be the real Mary 
Brown, and should dispose of this eccentric lover 
as best she could. 

At the appointed time the bell rang, and Tom 


was shown in, dressed in his best regimentals | 


und polished boots. 
Brown. 
the aunt, as she had always heard the niece 
called Bell; hence she started on her errand 
without asking which Miss Brown was wanted. 

‘*T'll be down in a few minutes, Bridget,” 
said the aunt. ‘ But what sort of looking gen- 
tleman is he ?” 

**Och a fine-lookin’ gintleman intirely. He 
is taller than me brother Patrick, and as straight 
as a bulrush !” 

**Does he go on crutches, Bridget?” asked 

Sell. 

**On crutches, is it?” said Bridget, opening 
her eyes wide. ‘‘Byno manes! Why should 
he go wid two sticks, when he has two as good 
legs as iver a man wants?” 

** Does he look pale and sick?” asked Bell. 

**No, indade!” said the bewildered Bridget. 
‘He looks as strong as any man of his inches, 
and so fresh and gintlemanly in his bright but- 
tons that I think any young lady, like yourself, 
would like to have him for a swate-heatt !” 

“ Hush, Bridget!” said Bell. 
Brown will be down in a few minutes.” 

As soon as Bridget had left them Bell crept 
quietly down stairs and took a peep through the 
door, which stood ajar, when of course she rec- 
ognized our hero'Tom. She now undcrstood it 
all as soon as she recalled what she had said on 
the previous evening. She went quietly back to 
her aunt’s room, and, with a countenance wear- 


He inquired for Miss Mary 


BROKEN 
artist friend but recently from Rome 
yave me on his return a statuette ; 


AX 

( 

With tender care I brought my treasure home, 
And lovingly on yon carved bracket set 

The beauteous image, there where ange!s keep, 
Beside my bed, their vigils through the night, 

That in the morning, loosed from bonds of sleep, 
It first of all might greet my waking sight. 


And often when the resy light of Dawn, 
On sunrise wings, from the far Orient came 
Through the dim window-curtains, closely drawn, 
Piercing the gloom with slender shafts of flame, 
My drowsy eves the statuette have sought, 
And lingered long upon the perfect face 
In silent wonder at the skill which wrought 
Out of the lifeless marble so much grace. 


Thus loeking on the artist’s gift one day, 
There came, meanwhile, a rapping at my door, 
And from its stand my treasure fell, and lay 
In scattered fragments on the cruel floor; 
And entered one, a cynic, hard and cold, 
Full of old degmas of the dusty past, 
Who with chill sophis'ry and reasoning bold 
Routs all my dreams, this rude Iconoclast. 


This the servant thought must mean | 
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ing quite a different expression, expla 
matters stood. 

**' Then I suppose you would like to dispen 
with my services altogether ?” 

‘* Well, aunt, you know it would not be quit 
| right to tell a falsehood about it, even Pe, 
could. I didn’t think it was quite right before 
and now that I have seen and know the fellow. 
I am certain it is not right.” 

**Tt is surprising how the sight of a fine-look. 
ing soldier changes a young lady's moral view 
of things !” 
**Now be good, aunty! The scrape is } 
| enough as it is, and I don't know what I sh; 
do with him.” 
““Do as I have done for so many years 
| don’t commit yourself.” , 
Bell felt rather afraid that she should commit 
herself, for she had looked at Tom with some 
| thing more than a partial eye several times be 
| fore she saw him through the crack in the door: 
so when she went down stairs and entered the 
room where he wes sitting, she was careful to 
close the door behinu her, knowing that, such js 
the nature of her sex, her aunt might be tempt- 
}ed to stand at the head of the stairs and listen 
| What was said and done in Mr. Brown’s parlo: 
that evening can only be guessed. 


ined how 


Se 


** Say Miss | 


Tom in due time raised his company and re 

turned to the field, where he has never bee 
| known to turn his back upon any thing which 
| duty has required him to face ; but he occasion- 
ally tells Dick that ‘‘ when this cruel war is over 
| he will surely marry Mary Brown, if there is 
enough of him left to enable him to say, “J, 
Tom, take this woman,” etc. 


IMAGES. 


In every secret chamber of the heart 
Some sculptured image in its dim shrine stand: 
Wrought by a subtle and mysterious art, 
And fashioned by an unseen artist’s hands; 
Carved out of fond desires and cherished hope= 
Which long have lain concealed from others’ view 
Like hidden pearls for which the diver gropes, 
Far underneath the ocean’s waves of blue. 


Here in this chamber a sweet woman's face 
Looks down with pensive smile and tender eyes; 
Here in this other, from its lofty place, 
Ensculptured Fame on soaring pinion flies : 
Here is an image in whose outstretched hands 
The yellow gold in glittering beauty shines— 
Upon a mound of yellow dust it stands ; 
And here are fragments out of empty shrines. 


So do we fill each niche within the heart 
With some fair image, and our yearning eyes 
Oft look within, when from the world apart, 
To view the treasure which we so much prize— 
Oft look within to find with bitter pain 
(Oh cruel Fate, thou rude Iconoclast !) 
Only the seattered fragments which remain, 
The image but a memory of the past. 
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TREATMENT OF THE APPARENTLY DROWNED. 










TREATMENT OF THE APPARENTLY DROWNED. 


tested by the results of extensive f 
inquiries which the Life-boat In- . a 
stitution has set on foot among the 
medical practitioners, coroners, 
and other experienced persons 














The following are the rules which ea 

. e 5% 
apply in all cases, and in every ‘ 4 
country. : 









FOR 





RESTORING THE 
DROWNED. 

Send immediately for medical as- 4 
sistance, blankets, and dry clothing, 


APPARENTLY 















but proceed to treat the patient in- 
stantly on the spot, in the open air, : 
with the face downward, whether 7 48 
on shore or afloat; exposing the x 





face, neck, and chest to the wind, 
except in severe weather, and re- 
moving all tight clothing from th« 
neck and chest, especially the ; 
braces. The points to be aimed fg 
at are—first and immediately, the : 
restoration of breathing; and, sec 














1. 





ondly, after breathing is restored, 
the promotion of warmth and cir- 
culation. ‘The efforts to restore 
breathing must be commenced im- Be 
mediately and energetically, and 





ILLUSTRATION No. 






persevered in for one or two hours, 






or until a medical.man has pro- 
nounced that life is extinct. Ef- : 
forts to promote warmth and cir- 
culation, beyond removing the wet 
clothes and drying the skin, must 
not be made until the first appear- 












ance of natural breathing. For i 
if circulation of the blood be in- i 

. . Sh 
duced before breathing has recom- ‘ 





menced the restoration to life will 
be endangered. 
TO RESTORE BREATHING. 

Place the patient on the floor 
or ground with the face downward 
and one of the arms under the 8 
forehead (Illustration No. 1), in : 
which position all fluids will more 




















readily escape by the mouth, and ; 

the tongue itself will fall forward, KS 

T this season, when accidents in boating | leaving the entrance into the windpipe free. i 
and bathing will frequently oceur, it may | Assist this operation by wiping and cleansing $ 

be useful for us to publish, with the necessary the mouth. If satisfactory breathing com- j 
illustrations, the text of those instructions for | mences, use the treatment prescribed below to i 






the revival of persons apparently drowned, which | promote warmth. 

the British Royal National Life-boat Institution | If there be only slight breathing or no breath- 
has lately compiled. The Board of Admiralty | ing, or if the breathing fail, then, to excite 
and the Controller of the Coast-guard Pre-| breathing, turn the patient well and instantly 
ventive Service have each ordered a large num- | on the side (//ustration No. 2), supporting the 
ber of copies to be distributed among the sea- | head, and excite the nostrils with snuff, harts- 
men of the British Navy and those of the Coast- | horn, and. smelling salts, or tickle the throat 
guard respectively. The leading principles. of | with a feather, if they are at hand. Rub the 
this method are founded upon those prescribed | chest and face warm, and dash cold water, or 
by the late Dr. Marshall Hall, combined with | cold and hot water alternately, on them. 

those of Dr. H. R. Silvester, but modified or If there be no success, lose not a moment, but 
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instantly—to imitate breathing— 
replace the patient on the face, 
raising and supporting the chest 
well on a folded coat or other ar- 
ticle of dress. Turn the body very 
gently on the side and a little be- 
yond, and then briskly on the face, 
back again, repeating these meas- 
ures cautiously, efficiently, and 
perseveringly about fifteen times 
in the minute, or once every four 
or five seconds, occasionally vary- 
ing the side. On each occasion 
that the body is replaced on the 
face make uniform but efficient 
pressure with brisk movement on 
the back between and below the 
shoulder-blades or bones on each 
side (//ustration No. 1), removing 
the pressure immediately before 
turning the body on the side. 

During the whole operation let 
one person attend solely to: the 
movements of the head and of the 
arm placed under it. While the 
above operations are being pro- 
ceeded with dry the hands and 
feet, and as soon as dry clothing or 
blankets can be procured strip the 
body and cover or gradually re- 
clothe it, but taking care not to in- 
terfere with the efforts to restore 
breathing. 

Should these efforts not prove 
successful in the course of from 
two to five minutes, proceed to 
imitate breathing as follows: Place 
the patient on the back on a flat 
surface, inclined a little upward 
from the feet; raise and support 
the head and shoulders on a small 
firm cushion or folded article of 
dress placed under the shoulder- 
blades. (Jilustration No. 3.) Draw 
forward the patient’s tongue, and 
keep it projecting beyond the lips: 
an elastic band over the tongue and 
under the chin will answer this pur- 
pose, or a piece of string or tape may be tied 
round them, or by raising the lower jaw the 
teeth may be made to retain the tongue in that 
position. Remove all tight clothing from about 
the neck and chest, especially the braces. 

In order to imitate the movement of breath- 
ing take your place at the patient’s head, grasp 
the arms just above the elbows, and draw the 
arms gently and steadily upward above the head 
and keep them stretched upward for two seconds. 
(Llustration No. 4.) By this means air is drawn 
into the lungs. Then turn down the patient’s 
arms and press them gently and firmly for two 
seconds against the sides of the chest. By this 
means air is pressed out of the lungs. Repeat 
the measures alternately, deliberately, and per- 
severingly about fifteen times in a minute until 
a spontaneous effort to respire is perceived, im- 
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mediately upon which cease to imitate the move- 
ments of breathing and proceed to induce circu- 
lation and warmth. 
| AFTER BREATHING HAS BEEN RESTORED. 
Commence rubbing the limbs upward, wth 
firm, grasping pressure and energy, using ".end- 
kerchiefs, flannels, ete.; by this measure the 
blood is propelled along the veins toward the 
| heart. The friction must be continued under 
| the blanket or over the dry clothing, Pror-ote 
| the warmth of the body by the application «: hot 
flannels, bottles, or bladders of hot water, heated 
| bricks, ete., to the pit of the stomach, the arm- 
pits, between the thighs, and to the soles of the 
| feet. If the patient has been carried to a house 
after respiration has been restored, be careful to 
let the air play freely about the room. On the 
restoration of life a tea-spoonful of warm water 








TREATMENT OF 


THE APPARENTLY DROWNED. 


ILuvstTRatTion No. 3. 


should be given ; and then, if the power of swal- | 


lowing have returned, small quantities of wine, | 


warm brandy-and-water, or coffee should be ad- 


ministered. The patient should be kept in bed, | 


and a disposition to sleep encouraged. 
APPEARANCES ACCOMPANYING DEATH. 
Breathing and the heart’s action cease entire- 


ly; the é¥elids are generally half closed, the pu- 

pils dilated, the jaws clenched, the fingers semi- 

contracted, the tongue approaches to the under | 
edges of the lips, and these, as well as the nos- 

trils, are covered with a frothy mucus. Coldness 

and pallor of surface increase. 


CAUTIONS. 

Prevent unnecessary crowding of persons round 
the body, especially if in an apartment or con- 
fined space. 

Avoid rough usage, and do not allow the body 
to remain on the back unless the tongue is se- 
cured, 

Under no circumstance hold the body up by 
the feet. 

On no account place the body in a warm bath, 
unless under medical direction, and even then 
it should only be employed as a momentary ex- 
citant. 


ILLusTRaTION No. & 
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AT THE BAR.—([SEE CHAPTER VI } 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
IN FOUR BOOKS.—BOOK THE FIRST. THE CUP AND THE LIP. 


CHAPTER VIII, 
MR. BOFFIN IN CONSULTATION. 


\ HOSOEVER had gone out of Fleet Street 

into the Temple at the date of this his- 
tory, and had wandered disconsolate about the 
l'empie until he stumbled on a dismal church- 
vard, and had looked up at the dismal windows 
commanding that church-yard until at the most 
dismal window of them all he saw a dismal boy, 
would in him have beheld, at one grand com- 
prehensive swoop of the eye, the managing clerk, 


| junior clerk, common-law clerk, conveyancing 
| clerk, chancery clerk, every refinement and de 
| partment of clerk, of Mr. Mortimer Lightwood, 
erewhile called in the newspapers eminent so- 
licitor. 

| Mr. Boffin having been several times in com- 
munication with this clerkly essence, both on 
its own ground and at the Bower, had no diffi 
culty in identifying it when he saw it up in its 
dusty eyrie. To the second floor on which the 
window was situated, he ascended, much pre- 
occupied in mind by the uncertainties besetting 












OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
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the Roman Empire, and much regretting the | Lightwood ain’t in at the present moment, but 
death of the amiable Pertinax: who only last | I expect him back very shortly. Would you 
night had left the imperial affairs in a state of | take a seat in Mr. Lightwood’s room, Sir, while 
great confusion, by falling a victim to the fury | I look over our Appointment Book?” Young 
of the pretorian guards. | Blight made a great show of fetching from his 

‘‘ Morning, morning, morning!” said Mr. Bof- | desk a long thin manuscript volume with a brown 
fin, with a wave of his hand, as the office-door | paper cover, and running his finger down the 
was opened by the dismal boy, whose appropri- | day’s appointments, murmuring, “‘ Mr. Aggs, 


ate name was Blight. ‘‘ Governor in?” Mr. Baggs, Mr. Caggs, Mr. Daggs, Mr. Faggs, 
‘Mr. Lightwood gave you an appointment, | Mr. Gaggs, Mr. Boffin. Yes, Sir; quite right. 
Sir, I think ?” | You are a little before your time, Sir. Mr. Light- 


| wood will be in directly.” 


‘‘T'm not in a hurry,” said Mr. Boffin. 


‘I don’t want him to give it, you know,” re- 
turned Mr. Boffin; ‘‘I’ll pay my way, my boy.” 





“No doubt, Sir. Would you walkin? Mr.| ‘‘Thank you, Sir. I'll take the opportunity, 
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if you please, of entering your name in our Call- 
ers’ Book for the day.” Young Blight made an- 
other great show of changing the volume, taking 
up a pen, sucking it, dipping it, and running over 
previous entries before he wrote. As, ‘‘ Mr. Al- 
ley, Mr. Balley, Mr. Calley, Mr. Dalley, Mr. Fal- 
ley, Mr. Galley, Mr. Halley, Mr. Lalley, Mr. 
Malley. And Mr. Boffin.” 

‘* Strict system here; eh, my iad?” said Mr. 
Boffin, as he was booked. 

‘* Yes, Sir,” returned the boy. ‘‘I couldn’t get 
on without it.” 

By which he probably meant that his mind 
would have been shattered to pieces without 
this fiction of an occupation. Wearing in his 
solitary confinement no fetters that he could 
polish, and being provided with no drinking- 
cup that he could carve, he had fallen on the 


device of ringing alphabetical changes into the | 


two volumes in question, or of entering vast 
numbers of persons out of the Directory as trans- 
acting business with Mr. Lightwood. It was the 
more necessary for his spirits, because, being of 
a sensitive temperament, he was apt to consider 
it personally disgraceful to himself that his mas- 
ter had no clients. 

** How long have you been in the law, now ?” 
asked Mr. Boffin, with a pounce, in his usual 
inquisitive way. 

‘‘T’ve been in the law, now, Sir, about three 
years.” 

‘* Must have been as good as born in it!” said 
Mr. Boftin, with admiration. ‘ Do you like it?” 

‘‘T don’t mind it much,” returned Young 
Blight, heaving a sigh, as if its bitterness were 
past. 

‘* What wages do yon get ?” 

‘*Half what I could wish,” replied young 
Blight. 

** What's the whole that you could wish ?” 

‘« Fifteen shillings a week,” said the boy. 

** About how long might it take you now, at 
a average rate of going, to be a Judge?” asked 
Mr. Boffin, after surveying his small stature in 
silence. 

The boy answered that he had not yet quite 
worked out that little calculation. 

‘*f suppose there’s nothing to prevent your 
going in for it?” said Mr. Boffin. 


The boy virtually replied that as he had the | 


honor to be a Briton who never never never, 
there was nothing to prevent his going in for it. 
Yet he seemed inclined to suspect that there 


might be something to prevent his coming out | 


with it. 

‘Would a couple of pound help you up at 
all?” asked Mr. Boffin. 

On this head, young Blight had no doubt 
whatever, so Mr. Boffin made him a present of 


that sum of money, and thanked him for his at- | 


tention to his (Mr. Boffin’s) affairs; which, he 
added, were now, he believed, as good as settled. 

Then Mr. Boffin, with his stick at his ear, 
like a Familiar Spirit explaining the office to 
him, sat staring at a little bogk-case of Law 


Practice and Law Reports, and at a window 
and at an empty blue bag, and at a stick of s mY 
ing-wax, and a pen, and a box of wafers, and ay, 

| apple, and a writing-pad—all very dusty—anqd 

| at a number of inky smears and blots, and at a) 

| imperfectly-disguised gun-case pretending to }y 

|something legal, and at an iron box labeled 
Harmon Estate, until Mr. Lightwood appeared 

Mr. Lightwood explained that he came fron 
the proctor’s, with whom he had been engaged 
lin transacting Mr. Boffin’s affairs. 
| And they seem to have taken a deal out of 
you!” said Mr. Boffin, with commiseration. 

Mr. Lightwood, without explaining that his 
weariness was chronic, proceeded with his expo 
sition that, all forms of law having been at length 
complied with, will of Harmon deceased having 
| been proved, death of Harmon next inheriting 
having been proved, ete. and so forth, Court of 
Chancery having been moved, etc. and so forth, he, 
Mr. Lightwood, had now the great gratification, 
honor, and happiness, again etc. and so forth, 
of congratulating Mr. Boffin on coming int 
possession, as residuary legatee, of upward of 
one hundred thousand pounds, standing in th 
books of the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England, again etc. and so forth. 

* And what is particularly eligible in the prop 

erty Mr. Boffin, is, that it involves no trouble 
There are no estates to manage, no rents to re- 
turn so much per cent, upon in bad times (which 
is an extremely dear way of getting your nam 
into the newspapers), no voters to become par- 
boiled in hot water with, no agents to take th 
cream off the milk before it comes to table. You 
| could put the whole in a cash-box to-morrow 
morning, and take it with you to—say, to the 
Rocky Mountains. Inasmuch as every man,” 
| concluded Mr. Lightwood, with an indolent 
| smile, ‘‘ appears to be under a fatal spell which 
|obliges him, sooner or later, to mention the 
Rocky Mountains in a tone of extreme famil- 
iarity to some other man, I hope you'll excuse 
my pressing you into the service of that gigantic 
range of geographical bores.” 

Without following this last remark very close- 
\ly, Mr. Boffin cast his perplexed gaze first at 
' the ceiling, and then at the carpet. 

** Well,” he remarked, ‘‘I don’t know what 
to say about it, I am sure. Iwas a’most as well 
as I was. It’s a great lot to take care of.” 

‘* My dear Mr. Boffin, then don’t take care of 
it!” 

“Eh?” said that gentleman. 

*¢ Speaking now,” returned Mortimer, ‘‘ with 
the irresponsible imbecility of a private indi- 
vidual, and not with the profundity of a profes- 
sional adviser, I should say that if the circum- 
stance of its being too much weighs upon your 
mind, you have the haven of consolation open 
to you that you can easily make it less. And if 
you should be apprehensive of the trouble of do- 
ing so, there is the further haven of consolation 
that any number of people will take the trouble 


| off your hands.” 
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‘Well! I don’t quite see it,” retorted Mr. 
Boftin, still perplexed. ‘*That’s not satisfac- 
tory, you know, what you're a-saying.” 

“Ts Anything satisfactory, Mr. Boftin ?” asked 
Mortimer, raising his eyebrows. 

“] used to find it so,” answered Mr. Boffin, 
with a wistful look. ‘* While I was foreman at 
the Bower—afore it was the Bower—lI consid- 
ered the business very satisfactory. The old 


man was a awful Tartar (saying it, I’m sure, | 


without disrespect to his memory) but the busi- 
ness was a pleasant one to look after, from be- 
fore daylight to past dark. It’s a’most a pity,” 
said Mr. Boffin, rubbing his ear, ‘‘ that he ever 
went and made so much money. It would have 
been better for him if he hadn't so given him- 
celf up to it. You may depend upon it,” making 
the discovery all of a sudden, “that ke found 
it a great lot to take care of !” 

Mr. Lightwood coughed, not convinced. 

“And speaking of satisfactory,” pursued Mr. 
Boffin, “‘ why, Lord save us! when we come to 
take it to pieces, bit by bit, where’s the satis- 
factoriness of the money as yet? When the old 
man does right the poor boy after all, the poor 
boy gets no good of it. He gets made away with, 
at the moment when he’s lifting (as one may say) 
the cup and sarser to his lips. Mr. Lightwood, 
I will now name to you, that on behalf of the 
poor dear boy, me and Mrs. Boffin have stood 
out against the old man times out of number, 
till he has called us every name he could lay his 
tongue to. I have seen him, after Mrs. Boffin 
has given him her mind respecting the claims of 


the nat’ral affections, catch off Mrs. Boffin’s | 
bonnet (she wore, in general, a black straw, | 


perched as a matter of convenience on the top 
of her head), and send it spinning across the 
I have indeed. And once, when he did 


yard. 
this in a manner that amounted to personal, I 
should have given him a rattler for himself, if 
Mrs. Boffin hadn’t thrown herself betwixt us, 
and received flush on the temple. Which dropped 


her, Mr. Lightwood. Dropped‘her.” 

Mr. Lightwood murmured ‘‘ Equal honor— 
Mrs. Boffin’s head and heart.” 

“You understand ; I name this,” pursued Mr. 
Boffin, **to show you, now the affairs are wound 
up, that me and Mrs. Boffin have ever stood, as 
we were in Christian honor bound, the chil- 
dren’s friend. Me and Mrs. Boffin stood the poor 
girl's friend ; me and Mrs. Boffin stood the poor 
boy’s friend ; me and Mrs. Boffin up and faced 
the old man when we momently expected to be 
turned out for our pains. As to Mrs. Boffin,” 
said Mr. Boffin, lowering his voice, ‘she 
mightn’t wish it mentioned now she’s Fashion- 
able, but she went so far as to tell him, in my 
presence, he was a flinty-hearted rascal.” 

Mr. Lightwood murmured ‘ Vigorous Saxon 
spirit—Mrs. Boffin’s ancestors—bowmen—A gin- 
court and Cressy.” 

‘*The last time me and Mrs. Boffin saw the 
poor boy,” said Mr. Boffin, warming (as fat 
usually does) with a tendency to melt, ‘he was 


| cheeks ; 
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a child of seven year old. For when he come 
back to make intercession for his sister, me and 
Mrs. Boffin were away overlooking a country 
contract which was to be sifted before carted, 
and he was come and gone in a single hour. I 
say he was a child of seven year old. He was 
going away, all alone and forlorn, to that for- 
eign school, and he come into our place, situate 
up the yard of the present Bower, to have a warm 
at our fire. There was his little seanty travel- 
ing clothes upon him. There was his little scanty 
box outside in the shivering wind, which I was 
going to carry for him down to the steamboat, 
as the old man wouldn’t hear of allowing a six- 
pence coach-money. Mrs. Boffin, then quite a 
young woman and a pictur of a full-blown rose, 
stands him by her, kneels down at the fire, warms 
her two open hands, and falls to rubbing his 
but seeing the tears come the 
child’s eyes, the tears come fast into her own, 


into 


} and she holds him round the neck, like as if she 


was protecting him, and cries to me, ‘I'd give 
the wide wide world, I would, to run away with 
him !’- I don’t say but what it cut me, and but 
what it at the same time heightened my feel- 
ings of admiration for Mrs. Boffin. The poor 
child clings to her for a while, as she clings to 
him, and then, when the old man calls, he says 
‘I must go! God bless you!’ and for a mo- 
ment rests his heart against her bosom, and 
| looks up at both of us, as if it was in pain—in 
|agony. Such a look! I went aboard with him 
(I gave him first what little treat I thought he’d 
like), and I left him when he had fallen asleep 
in his berth, and I came back to Mrs. Boffin. 
But tell her what I would of how I had left him, 
it all went for nothing, for, according to her 
thoughts, he never changed that look that he 
had looked up at us two. But it did one piece 
of good. Mrs. Boffin and me nad no child of 
our own, and had sometimes wished that how we 
|had one. But not now. ‘We might both of us 
| die,’ says Mrs. Boffin, ‘and other eyes might see 
| that lonely look in our child.’ So of a night, 
| when it was very cold, or when the wind roared, 
or the rain dripped heavy, she would wake sob- 
bing, and call out in a fluster, ‘Don’t you see 
| the poor child’s face? O shelter the poor child!’ 
| —till in course of years it gently wore out, as 
many things do.” 
‘*My dear Mr. Boffin, every thing wears to 
| rags,” said Mortimer, with a light laugh. 
| **T won’t go so far as to say every thing,” re- 
| turned Mr. Boffin, on whom his manner seemed 
| to grate, ‘‘ because there’s some things that I 
| never found among the dust. Well, Sir. So 
| Mrs. Boffin and me grow older and older in the 
old man’s service, living and working pretty 
| hard in it, till the old man is discovered dead in 
| his bed. Then Mrs. Boffin and me seal up his 
box, always standing on the table at the side of 
| his bed, and having frequently heerd tell of the 
| Temple as a spot where lawyers’ dust is contract- 
ed for, I come down here in search of a lawyer 
to advise, and I see your young man up at this 
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present elevation, chopping at the flies on the 
window-sill with his penknife, and I give him a 
Hoy! not then having the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance, and by that means come to gain the 
honor. ‘Then you, and the gentleman in the un- 
comfortable neckcloth under the little archway 
in Saint Paul’s Church-yard—” 

** Doctors’ Commons,”’ observed Lightwood. 

**T understood it was another name,” said 
Mr. Boffin, pausing, ‘‘ but you know best. Then 
you and Doctor Scommons, you go to work, end 
you do the thing that’s proper, and you and Doc- 
tor S. take steps for finding out the poor boy, 
and at last you do find out the poor boy, and me 
and Mrs. Boffin often exchange the observation, 
“We shall see him again, under happy circum- 
stances.’ But it was never to be; and the want 
of satisfactoriness is, that after all the money 
never gets to him.” 

‘¢But it gets,” remarked Lightwood, with a 
languid inclination of the head, *‘ into excellent 
hands.” 

“Tt gets into the hands of me and Mrs. Boffin 
only this very day and hour, and that’s what I 
am working round to, having waited for this 
day and hour a’ purpose. Mr. Lightwood, here 
has been a wicked cruel murder. By that mur- 
der me and Mrs, Boffin mysteriously profit. For 
the apprehension and conviction of the murder- 
er, we offer a reward of one tithe of the property 
—a reward of Ten Thousand Pound.” 

“Mr. Boftin, it’s too much.” 

‘*Mr. Lightwood, me and Mrs. Boffin have 
fixed the sum together, and we stand to it.” 

‘“‘But let me represent to you,’’ returned 
Lightwood, ‘speaking now with professional 
profundity, and not with individual imbecility, 
that the offer of such an immense reward is a 
temptation to forced suspicion, forced construc- 
tion of circumstances, strained accusation, a 
whole tool-box of edged tools.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Boffin, a little staggered, 
“that’s the sum we put o’ one side for the purpose. 
Whether it shall be openly declared in the new 
notices that must now be put about in our names—” 

“Tn your name, Mr. Boffiu; in your name.” 

“Very well; in my name, which is the same 
as Mrs. Boffin’s, and means both of us, is to be 
considered in drawing ’em up. But this is the 
first instruction that I, as the owner of the prop- 
erty, give to my lawyer on coming into it.” 

“Your lawyer, Mr. Boffin,”’ returned Light- 
wood, making a very short note of it with a very 


rusty pen, ‘‘has the gratification of taking the | 


instruction. ‘There is another?” 

‘* There is just one other, and no more. Make 
me as compact a little will as can be reconciled 
with tightness, leaving the whole of the property 
to ‘my beloved wife, Henerietty Boffin, sole ex- 
ecutrix.’ Make it as short as you can, using 
those words; but make it tight.” 

At some loss to fathom Mr. Boffin's notions 
of a tight will, Lightwood felt his way. 

**T beg your pardon, but professional profun- 
dity must be exact. When you say tight—” 
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‘I mean tight,” Mr. Boffin explained. 

“Exactly so. And nothing can be m 
laudable. But is the tightness to bind 
Boffin to any and what conditions ?” 

** Bind Mrs. Boffin ?” interposed her husband 
**No! What are, you thinking of! What | 
want is, to make it all hers so tight as that he 
hold of it can’t be loosed.” 

‘*Hers freely, to do what she likes with? 
Hers absolutely ?” 
* Absolutely ?”” repeated Mr. Boffin, wit! 
short sturdy laugh. ‘‘Hah! I should thi 
so! It would be handsome in me to begin t 

bind Mrs. Boffin at this time of day!” 

So that instruction, too, was taken by Mr 
Lightwood ; and Mr. Lightwood, having tak n 
it, was in the act of showing Mr. Boffin out. 
when Mr. Eugene Wrayburn almost jostled him 
in the doorway. Consequently Mr. Lightwood 
said, in his cool manner, ‘‘ Let me make , 
two known to one another,” and further sig 
fied that Mr. Wrayburn was counsel learned in 
the law, and that, partly in the way of business 
and partly in the way of pleasure, he had im 
parted to Mr. Wrayburn some of the interestii 
facts of Mr. Boffin’s biography. 

** Delighted,” said Eugene—though he did 
look so—‘‘ to know Mr. Boffin.” 

‘* Thankee, Sir, thankee,” returned that g 
tleman. ‘‘ And how do you like the law ?” 

‘* A—not particularly,” returned Eugene. 
“Too dry for you, ch? Well, I suppose 
wants some years of sticking to, before you mas 
ter it. But there’s nothing like work. 

the bees.”’ 

“I beg your pardon,” returned Eugene, wit! 
a reluctant smile, ‘* but will you excuse my m« 
tioning that I always protest against being 1 


” 


Ma 8. 


Loo k i 


ferred to the bees? 

**Do you!” said Mr. Boffin. 

‘*T object on principle,” 
biped—” 

*“‘As a what?” asked Mr. Boffin. 

**As a two-footed creature ;—I object on pri: 
ciple, as a two-footed creature, to being co: 
stantly referred to insects and four-footed creat 
ures. I object to being required to model m) 
proceedings according to the proceedings of th 
bee, or the dog, or the spider, or the camel. | 
fully admit that the camel, for instance, is au 
excessively temperate person ; but he has several 
stomachs to entertain himself with, and I have 
only one. Besides, I am not fitted up with a 
convenient cool cellar to keep my drink in.” 

‘*But I said, you know,” urged Mr. Boflin, 
rather at a loss for an answer, ‘‘ the bee.” 

‘**Exactly. And may I represent to you that 
it’s injudicious to say the bee? For the whok 
case is assumed. Conceding for a moment that 
there is any analogy between a bee and a man 
in a shirt and pantaloons (which I deny), and 
that it is settled that the man is to learn from 
the bee (which I also deny), the question still re- 
mains, What is he to learn? To imitate? Or 
to avoid? When your friends the bees worry 


said Eugene, 


”” as 





themselves to that highly fluttered extent about | 


their sovereign, and become perfectly distracted 
touching the slightest monarchical movement, 
are we men to learn the greatness of Tuft-hunt- 
ing, or the littleness of the Court Circular? | 


am not clear, Mr. Boffin, but that the hive may | 


be satirical.” 
‘* At all events, they work,” said Mr. Boffin. 
*‘Ye-es,” returned Eugene, disparagingly, 
“they work; but don’t you think they overdo 
it? They work so much more than they need— 
make so much more than they can eat— 
they are so incessantly boring and buzzing at 
their one idea till Death comes upon them—that 
don’t you think they overdo it? And are hu- 
man laborers to have no holidays because of 
the bees? And am I never to have change of 
air because the bees don’t? Mr. Boffin, I think 
honey excellent at breakfast; but, regarded in 
the light of my conventional schoolmaster and 
moralist, I protest against the tyrannical hum- 
bug of your friend the bee. With the highest 
respect for you.” 
“Thankee,” said 


morning !”’ 


they 


Mr. Boffin. ‘ Morning, 


But the worthy Mr. Boffin jogged away with 


a comfortless impression he could have dispensed 
with, that there was a deal of unsatisfactoriness 
in the world, besides what he had recalled as 
appertaining to the Harmon property. And he 
was still jogging along Fleet Street in this con- 
dition of mind, when he became aware that he 
was closely tracked and observed by a man of 
genteel appearance. 


‘*Now then,” said Mr. Boffin, stopping short, | 


with his meditations brought to an abrupt check, 
‘‘what’s the next article?” 

**T beg your pardon, Mr. Boffin.” 

‘*My name too, eh? How did you come by 
it? I don’t know you.” 

‘*No, Sir, you don’t know me.” 

Mr. Boffin looked full at the man, and the 
man looked full at him. ‘*No,” said Mr. Bof- 
fin, after a glance at the pavement, as if it were 
made of faces and he were trying to match the 
man’s, ‘*I don’t know you.” 


“‘T am nobody,” said the stranger, ‘‘ and not | 


likely to be known; but Mr. Boffin’s wealth—” 


**Oh! that’s got about already, has it ?” mut- | 


tered Mr. Boffin. 

“And his romantic manner of acquiring it 
make him conspicuous. You were pointed out 
to me the other day.” 

** Well,” said Mr. Boffin, ‘*I should say I was 


a disappintment to you when I was pinted ont, | 


if your politeness would allow you to confess it, 
for I am weil aware I am not much to look at. 
What might you want with me? Not in the 
law, are you?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“*No information to give, for a reward 

“No, Sir.” 

There may have becn a momentary mantling 
in the face of the man as he made the last an- 
swer, but it passed directly. 


9” 
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“If I don’t mistake, you have followed me 
from my lawyer's and tried to fix my attention. 
Say out! Have you? Or haven't you?” de- 
manded Mr. Boffin, rather angry. 

‘* Yes.” 

“Why have you?” 

If you will allow me to walk beside you, Mr. 
| Boftin, I will tell you. Would you object to turn 

aside into this place—I think it is called Clif- 
ford’s Inn—where we can hear one another bet- 
ter than in the roaring street ?” 

(‘‘ Now,” thought Mr. Boffin, ‘‘if he proposes 
a game at skittles, or meets a country gentle- 
man just come into property, or produces any 
article of jewelry he has found, I'll knock him 

| down!” With this discreet reflection, and car- 

rying his stick in his arms much as Punch car- 
ries his, Mr. Boffin turned into Clifford's Inn 
aforesaid.) 

‘** Mr. Boffin, I happened to be in Chancery 
Lane this morning, when I saw vou going along 
before me. I took the liberty of following you, 
trying to make up my mind to speak to you, till 
you went into your lawyer's. Then I 

| outside till vou came out.” 

(‘Don’t quite sound like skittles, nor yet 
country gentleman, nor yet jewelry,” thought 
Mr. Boffin, ‘‘ but there’s no knowing.”) 

*‘T am afraid my object is a bold one, } am 
afraid it has little of the usual practical world 
about it, but I venture it. If you ask me, or if 
you ask yourself—which is more likely—what 
emboldens me, I answer, I have been strongly 
assured that you are a man of rectitude and plain 
dealing, with the soundest of sound hearts, and 
that you are blessed in a wife distinguished by 
| the same qualities.” : 

* Your information is true of Mrs. Boffin, any- 
how,” was Mr. Boffin’s answer, as he surveyed 
his new friend again. ‘There was something re- 

| pressed in the strange man’s manner, and he 
walked with his eyes on the ground—though 
conscious, for all that, of Mr. Boffin’s observa- 
tion—and he spoke in a subdued voice. But his 
words came easily, and his voice was agreeable 
in tone, albeit constrained. 

‘*When I add, I can discern for myself what 
the general tongue says of you—that you are 
quite unspoiled by Fortune, and not uplifted—I 
| trust you will not, as a man of an open nature, 
| suspect that I mean to flatter you, but will be- 
| lieve that all I mean is to excuse myself, these 
| being my only excuses for my present intru- 
| sion.” 

(‘How much?” thought Mr. Boffin. ‘It 
| must be coming to money. How much?”) 

| ‘You will probably change your manner of 
| living, Mr. Boffin, in your changed ciream- 
lstances. You will probably keep a larger 
house, have many matters to arrange, and be 
beset by numbers of correspondents. If you 
would try me as your Secretary—” 

| ‘*As what?” cried Mr. Boffin, with his eyes 
| wide open. 

| ** Your Secretary.” 


waited 
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said Mr. Boffin, under his breath, 
‘that’s a queer thing !”’ 


“Ww ell,” fw 


‘* Or,” pursued the stranger, wondering at Mr. | 


Boffin’s wonder, ‘‘if you would try me as your 
man of business under any name, I know you 
would find me faithful and grateful, and I hope 
you would find me useful. 
think that my immediate object is money. Not 
so, for I would willingly serve you a year—two 
years—any term you might appoint—before that 
should begin to be a consideration between us.”’ 

‘Where do you come from?” asked Mr. Bof- 
fin. 
**T come,” returned the other, meeting 

**from many countries,” 
Mr Boffin’s acquaintance with the names and | 
situations of foreign lands being limited in ex- | 
tent and somewhat confused in quality, he shaped 
his next question on an elastic model. 

** From—any particular place ?” 

‘**T have been in many places.” 

**What have you been?” asked Mr. Boffin. 

Here again he made no great advance, for 
the reply was, ‘“‘I have been a student and a 
traveler.” 

“ But if it ain’t a liberty to plump it out, 
Mr. Boffin, ‘‘what do you do for your living ?” 

‘“*T have mentioned,” returned the other, with 
another look at him, and a smile, ‘* what I as- 
pire todo. I have been superseded as to some 
slight intentions I had, and I may say that I 
have now to begin life.” 


his 
eye, 


Not very well knowing how to get rid of this | 


applicant, and feeling the more embarrassed be- 
cause his manner and appearance claimed a del- 
icacy in which the worthy Mr. Boffin feared 
he himself might be deficient, that gentleman | 
glanced into the mouldy little plantation or cat- | 
preserve, of Clifford’s Inn, as it was that day, 
in search of a suggestion. Sparrows were there, 
cats were there, dry-rot and wet-rot were there, 
but it was not otherwise a suggestive spot. 

‘* All this time,” said the stranger, producing 
a little pocket-book and taking out a card, ‘‘I 
have not mentioned my name. My name is 
Rokesmith. I lodge at one Mr Wilfer’s, at Hol- 
loway.” 

Mr. Boffin stared again. 

** Father of Miss Bella Wilfer ?” said he. 

**My landlord has a daughter named Bella. 
Yes; no doubt.” 


Now this name had been more or less in Mr. | 
Boffin’s thoughts all the morning, and for days | 


before; therefore he said : 


“That’s singular, too!’ unconsciously staring | 


again, past all bounds of good manners, with 
the card in his hand. ‘‘ Though, by-the-by, I 
suppose it was one of that family that pinted me 
out?” 

‘*No. Ihave never been in the streets with 
one of them.” 

“Heard me talked of among ’em, though?” 

“No. I occupy my own rooms, and have 
held scarcely any communication with them.” 

** Odder andodder!” said Mr. Boffin. ‘‘ Well, 


You may naturally | 


” said | 


| Sir, to tell you the trath, I don’ t know what to 
| Say to you.’ 

‘*Say nothing,” returned Mr. Rokesmith : 
‘allow me to call on you in a few _ I 
am not so unconscionable as to think it ikely 
| that you would accept me on trust at oy sight 
and take me out of the very street. Let me 
|come to you for your further opinion, at you 
leisure.” : 

“ That's fair, and I don’t object,” said Mr. 
Boffin; ‘‘ but it must be on condition that it’s 
fully understood that I no more know that | 
shall ever be in want of any gentleman as Secre. 
tary—it was Secretary you said ; 
|. **¥es.” 

Again Mr. Boffin’s eyes opened wide, and he 
| stared at the applicant from head to foot, r 
peating ‘‘ Queer!—You're 
Are you?” 

“I am sure I said so.” 

—‘‘ As Secretary,” repeated Mr. Boffin, med- 
itating upon the word; ‘‘I no more know that 
I may ever want a Secretary, or what not, than 
I do that I shall ever be in want of the man in 
|the moon. Me and Mrs. Boffin have not even 
settled that we shall make any change in our 
| way of life. Mrs. Boffin’s inclinations certain- 
ly do tend toward Fashion ; but, being already 
| set up in a fashionable way at the Bower, she 
|may not make further alterations. However, 
Sir, as you don’t press yourself, I wish to meet 
you so far as saying, by all means call at the 
Bower if you like, Call in the course of a week 
jor two. At the same time, I consider that | 
ought to name, in addition to what I have al- 

ready named, that I have in my employment a 
literary man—with a wooden leg—as I have no 
| thoughts of parting from.’ 

**T regret to hear I am in some sort antici 
pated,” Mr. Rokesmith answered, evidently hay- 
| ing heard it with surprise; ‘ ‘but perhaps. other 
| duties might arise ?” 
| ** You see,” returned Mr, Boffin, with a con- 
| fidential sense of dignity, ‘‘as to my literary 
| man’s duties, they’re clear. Professionally he 
| declines and he falls, and as a friend he drops 
| into poetry.” 

Without observing that these duties seemed by 
no means clear to Mr. Rokesmith’s astonished 
comprehension, Mr. Boffin went on: 

** And now, Sir, I'll wish you good-day. You 
can call at the Bower any time in a week or two. 
It's not above a mile or so from you, and your 
| landlord can direct you to it. But as he may 
not know it by its new name of Boffin’s Bower, 
| say, when you inquire of him, it’s Harmon's; 
will you?” 

‘* Harmoon’s,” repeated Mr. Rokesmith, seem- 
ing to have caught the sound imperfectly, ‘‘ Har- 
marn’s. How do you spell it ?” 

‘* Why, as to the spelling of it,’ 
Boffin, with gr 


wasn’t it?” 


e- 
sure it was Secretary ? 





’ returned Mr. 
eat presence of mind, ‘‘that’s 
your look out. Harmon’s is all you’ve got to 
say tohim. Morning, morning, morning!” And 





| so departed, without looking back. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MR. AND MRS. BOFFIN IN CONSULTATION. 


Berakine himself straight homeward, Mr. 
Boftin, without further let or hindrance, arrived 
at the Bower, and gave Mrs. Boffin (in a walk- 
ing-dress of black velvet and feathers, like a 
mourning coach-horse) an account of all he had 
said and done since breakfast. 

‘This brings us round, my dear,” he then 
pursued, ‘to the question we left unfinished : 
namely, whether there’s to be any new go-in 
for Fashion.” 


‘Now, I'll tell you what I want, Noddy,” | 


said Mrs. Boffin, smoothing her dress with an 
air of immense enjoyment, ‘‘I want Society.” 

‘‘ Fashionable Society, my dear ?” 

“Yes!” cried Mrs, Boffin, laughing with the 
glee of achild. ‘Yes! It’s no good my being 
kept here like Wax-Work ; is it now?” 

‘People have to pay to see Wax-Work, my 
dear,” returned her husband, ‘‘ whereas (though 
you'd be cheap at the same money) the neigh- 
bors is welcome to see you for nothing.” 

“ But it don’t answer,” said the cheerful Mrs. 
Boffin. ‘* When we worked like the neighbors, 
we suited one another. Now we have left work 
off, we have left off suiting one another.” 

‘“What, do you think of beginning work 
again ?” Mr. Boffin hinted. 


“Out of the question! We have come into 


a great fortune, and we must do what’s right by | 


our fortune ; we must act up to it.” 

Mr. Boffin, who had a deep respect for his 
wife’s intuitive wisdom, replied, though rather 
pensively: ‘‘I suppose we must.” 

‘*It’s never been acted up to yet, and, conse- 
quently, no good has come of it,” said Mrs. 
Boffin. 

‘‘True, to the present time,” Mr. Boffin as- 
sented, with his former pensiveness, as he took 
his seat upon his settle. ‘‘I hope good may be 
coming of it in the future time. Toward which, 
what's your views, old lady ?” 

Mrs. Boffin, a smiling creature, broad of figure 

and simple of nature, with her hands folded in 
her lap, and with buxom creases in her throat, 
proceeded to expound her views. 
+ “Tsay, a good house in a good neighborhood, 
good things about us, good living, and good so- 
ciety. J say, live like our means, without ex- 
travagance, and be happy.” 

“Yes. J say be happy, too, 
still pensive Mr. Boffin. 

‘* Lor-a-mussy !” exclaimed Mrs. Boffin, laugh- 
ing and clapping her hands, and gayly rocking 
herself to and fro, ‘‘when I think of me in a 
light yellow chariot and pair, with silver boxes 
to the wheels—” 

“Oh! you was thinking of that, was you, my 
dear?” 

‘*Yes!” cried the delighted creature. ‘‘ And 
with a footman up behind, with a bar across, to 
keep his legs from being poled! And with a 
coachman up in front, sinking down into a seat 


” 


assented the 
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| big enough for three of him, all covered with 
upholstery in green and white! And with two 
bay horses tossing their heads and stepping high- 
er than they trot long-ways! And with you 
and me leaning back inside, as grand us nine- 
pence! Oh-h-h-h My! Ha ha ha ha ha!” 

| Mrs. Boffin clapped her hands again, rocked 
| herself again, beat her feet upon the floor, and 
wiped the tears of laughter from her eyes. 


| “And what, my old lady,” inquired Mr. Bof- 


| fin, when he also had sympathetically laughed : 
| “ what’s your views on the subject of the Bower ?” 

“Shut it up. Don’t part with it, but put some- 
body in it, to keep it.” 

** Any other views ?” 

** Noddy,” said Mrs. Boffin, coming from her 
| fashionable sofa to his side on the plain settle, 
and hooking her comfortable arm through his, 
| “Next I think—and I really have been think- 
ing early and late—of the disappointed girl ; 
her that was so cruelly disappointed, you know, 
both of her husband and his riches. Don’t you 
think we might do something for her? Have 
her to live with us? Or something of that sort?” 

‘*Ne-ver once thought of the way of doing it!” 
cried Mr. Boffin, smiting the table in his admi- 
ration. ‘*What a thinking steam-ingein this 
old lady is. And she don’t know how she does 
it. Neither does the ingein!” 

Mrs. Boffin pulled his nearest ear, in acknowl- 
|edgment of this piece of philosophy, and then 
said, gradually toning down to a motherly strain: 
‘* Last, and not least, I have taken a fancy. You 
remember dear little John Harmon, before he 
went to school? Over yonder across the yard, 
at our fire? Now that he is past all benefit of 
the money, and it’s come to us, I should like to 
find some orphan child, and take the boy and 
adopt him and give him Joln’s name, and pro- 
vide for him. Somehow, it would make me 
easier, I fancy. Say it’s only a whim—” 

‘** But I don’t say so,” interposed her husband 

‘*No, but deary, if you did—” 

**T should be a Beast if I did,” her husband 
interposed again. 

“‘That’s as much as to say you agree? Good 
and kind of you, and like you, deary! And 
don’t you begin to find it pleasant now,” said 
Mrs. Boffin, once more radiant in her comely 
way from head to foot, and once more smooth- 
ing her dress with immense enjoyment, ‘‘ don’t 
you begin to find it pleasant already, to think 
that a child will be made brighter, and better, 
and happier, because of that poor sad child that 
day? And isn’t it pleasant to know that the 
good will be done with the poor sad child’s own 
money ?” 

‘*Yes; and it’s pleasant to know that you are 

s. Boffin,” said her husband, ‘‘ and it’s been 

pleasant thing to know this many and many a 
year!” It was ruin to Mrs. Boffin’s aspirations, 
but, having so spoken, they sat side by side, a 
hopelessly Unfashionable pair. 

These two ignorant and unpolished people had 
guided themselves so far on in their journey of 
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life by a religious sense of duty and desire to 
do right. ‘Ten thousand weaknesses and ab- 
surdities might have been detected in the breasts 
of both ; ten thousand vanities additional, possi- 
bly, in the breast of the woman. But the hard 
wrathful and sordid nature that had wrung as 
much work out of them as could be got in their 
best days, for as little money as could be paid 
to hurry on their worst, had never been so warp- 
ed but that it knew their moral straightness and 
respected it. In its own despite, in a constant 
conflict with itself and them, it had done so. 
And this is the eternal law. For, Evil often 
stops short at itself and dies with the doer of it; 
but Good, never. 

Through his most inveterate purposes, the 
dead Jailer of Harmony Jail had known these 
two faithful servants to be honest and true. 
While he raged at them and reviled them for 
opposing him with the speech of the honest and 
true, it had scratched his stony heart, and he 
had perceived the powerlessness of all his wealth 
to buy them if he had addressed himself to the 
attempt. So, even while he was their griping 
taskmaster and never gave them a good word, 
he had written their names down in his will. 


So, even while it was his daily declaration that | 


he mistrusted all mankind—and sorely indeed he 
did mistrust all who bore any resemblance to 


himself—he was as certain that these two people, | 


surviving him, would be trust-worthy in all things 
from the greatest to the least, as he was that he 
must surely die. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, sitting side by side, with 
Fashion withdrawn to an immeasurable distance, 
fell to discussing how they could best find their 
orphan. Mrs. Boffin suggested advertisement in 
the newspapers, requesting orphans’ answering 
annexed description to apply at the Bower on a 
certain day ; but Mr. Boffin wisely apprehending 
obstruction of the neighboring thoroughfares by 
orphan swarms, this course was negatived. Mrs. 
Boffin next suggested application to their clergy- 
man for a likely orphan. Mr. Boffin thinking 


better of this scheme, they resolved to call upon | 


the reverend gentleman at once, and to take the 
same opportunity of making acquaintance with 
Miss Bella Wilfer. In order that these visits 
might be visits of state, Mrs. Boffin’s equipage 
was ordered out. 

This consisted of a long hammer-headed old 
horse, formerly used in the business, attached to 
a four-wheeled chaise of the same period, which 
had long been exclusively used by the Harmony 
Jail poultry as the favorite laying-place of sev- 
eral discreet hens. An unwonted application of 
corn to the horse, and of paint and varnish to 
the carriage, when both fell in as a part of 
Boffin legacy, had made what Mr. Boffin ¢ 
sidered a neat turn-out of the whole; and a 
driver being added, in the person of a long ham- 
mer-headed young man who was a very good 
match for the horse, left nothing to be desired. 
He, too, had been formerly used in the business, 
bat was now entombed by an honest jobbing 





tailor of the district in a perfect Sepulchre of 
coat and gaiters, sealed with ponderous buttons 

Behind this domestic Mr. and Mrs. Boffin 
took their seats in the back compartment of the 
vehicle: which was sufficiently commodious, but 
had an undignified and alarming tendency, jn 
getting over a rough crossing, to hiceup itself 
away from the front compartment. On their 
being descried emerging from the gates of tix 
Bower, the neighborhood turned out at door and 
window to salute the Boffins. Among those who 
were ever and again left behind, staring after 
the equipage, were many youthful spirits, who 
hailed it in stentorian tones with such congratu- 
lations as ‘* Nod-dy Bof-fin!” “ Bof-fin’s mon- 
jey!” ** Down with the dust, Bof-fin !” and oth- 
jer similar compliments. These, the hamme: 
| headed young man took in such ill part that he 
| often impaired the majesty of the progress by 
| pulling up short, and making as though he wouk 
| alight to exterminate the offenders; a purpose 
|from which he only allowed himself to be dis- 
suaded after long and lively arguments with his 
employers. 

At length the Bower district was left behind, 
and the peaceful dwelling of the Reverend Frank 
Milvey was gained. The Reverend Frank Mil- 
vey's abode was a very modest abode, because 
his income was a very modest income. He was 
officially accessible to every blundering old wo- 
man who had incoherence to bestow upon him, 
and readily received the Boffins. He was quite 
a young man, expensively educated and wretch- 
edly paid, with quite a young wife and half a 
dozen quite young children. He was under the 
necessity of teaching and translating from the 
classics to eke out his scanty means, yet was 
generally expected to have more time to spare 
than the idlest person in the parish, and more 
money than the richest. He accepted the need 
less inequalities and inconsistencies of his life, 
with a kind of conventional submission that was 
almost slavish; and any daring layman who 
would have adjusted such burdens as his, more 
| decently and graciously, would have had small 
| help from him. 
| With a ready patient face and manner, and 
yet with a latent smile that showed a quick 
}enough observation of Mrs. Boffin’s dress, Mr‘ 
| Milvey, in his little back room—charged with 
sounds and cries as though the six children above 
| were coming down through the ceiling, and the 
roasting leg of mutton below were coming up 
| through the floor—listened to Mrs. Bofflin’s state- 
| ment of her want of an orphan. 

‘*]T think,” said Mr. Milvey, “that you have 
|never had a child of your own, Mr. and Mrs 
Boffin ?” 

Never. 

‘* But, like the Kings and Queens in the Fairy 
Tales, I suppose you have wished for one?” 

In a general way, yes. 

Mr. Milvey smiled again, as he remarked to 
himselé ‘‘ Those kings and queens were always 
| wishing for children.” It oceurring to him, per- 
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haps, that if they had been Curates, their wishes | 


might have tended in the opposite direction. 


‘J think,” he pursued, ‘‘ we had better take | 


Mrs. Milvey into our Council. She is indispens- 
able tome. If you please, I'll call her.” 

So Mr. Milvey called, ‘“‘ Margaretta, my dear!” 
and Mrs. Milvey came down. A pretty, bright 
little woman, something worn by anxiety, who 
had repressed many pretty tastes and bright fan- 


cies, and substituted in their stead schools, soup, | 


flannel, coals, and all the week-day cares and 


Sunday coughs of a large population, young and | 
As gallaatly had Mr. Milvey repressed | 


old. 
much in himself that naturally belonged to his 


old studies and old fellow-students, and taken | 
. . . ' 
up among the poor and their children with the | 


hard crumbs of life. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, my dear, whose good | 


fortune you have heard of.” 


Mrs. Milvey, with the most unaffected grace | 


in the world, congratulated them, and was glad 
to see them. Yet her engaging face, being an 
open as well as a perceptive one, was not with- 
out her husband's latent smile. 

“Mrs. Boffin wishes to adopt a little boy, my 
dear.” 

Mrs. Milvey, looking rather alarmed, her hus- 
band added : 

** An orphan, my dear.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Milvey, reassured for her 
own little boys. 

‘* And I was thinking, Margaretta, that per- 
haps old Mrs. Goody’s grandchild might answer 
the purpose.” 

“Oh my dear Frank! 
would do!” 

“ No 

“Qh no!” 

The smiling Mrs. Boffin, feeling it incumbent 
on her to take part in the conversation, and 
being charmed with the emphatic little wife and 
her ready interest, here offered her acknowledg- 
ments and inquired what there was against 
him ? 

‘I don’t think,” said Mrs. Milvey, glancing 
at the Reverend -Frank—‘‘and I believe my 
husband will agree with me when he considers it 
again—that you could possibly keep that orphan 
clean from snuff. Because his grandmother takes 
80 many ounces, and drops it over him.” 

‘*But he would not be living with his grand- 
mother then, Margaretta,” said Mr. Milvey. 

‘*No, Frank, but it would be impossible to 
keep her from Mrs. Boffin’s house; and the 
more there was to eat and drink there, the oftener 
she would go. And she is an inconvenient wo- 
man. I hope it’s not uncharitable to remember 
that last Christmas Eve she drank eleven cups 
of tea, and grumbled all the time. And she is 
not a grateful woman, Frank. You recollect her 
addressing a crowd outside this house, about her 
wrongs, when, one night after we had gone to 
bed, she brought back the petticoat of new flan- 
nel that had been given her, because it was too 
short.” 
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“That's true,” said Mr. Milvey. 
| think that would do. 


**I don't 
Would little Harrison—” 

““Oh, Frank!” remonstrated his emphatic 
wife. 

‘* He has no grandmother, my dear.” 

**No, but I don’t think Mrs. Boffin would like 
| an orphan who squints so much.” 

“That's true again,” said Mr. Milvey, becom- 
ing haggard with perplexity. ‘If a little girl 
would do—” 

‘**But, my dear Frank, Mrs. Boffin wants a 
boy.” 

‘* That's true again,” said Mr. Milvey. 
Bocker is a nice boy” (thoughtfully). 

**But I doubt, Frank,” Mrs. Milvey hinted, 
after a little hesitation, ‘‘if Mrs. Boffin wants 
an orphan quite nineteen, who drives a cart and 
waters the roads.” 

Mr. Milvey referred the point to Mrs. Boffin in 
a look; on that smiling lady’s shaking her black 
velvet bonnet and bows, he remarked, in lower 
spirits, ‘‘ That’s true again.” 

‘*‘T am sure,” said Mrs. Boffin, concerned at 
| giving so much trouble, ‘‘ that if I had known 
you would have taken so much pains, Sir—and 

you too, ma’am—I don’t think I would have 
| come.” 
| ‘* Pray don’t say that!" urged Mrs. Milvey. 
| ‘* No, don’t say that,” assented Mr. Milvey, 
| ** because we are so much obliged to you for giv- 
ing us the preference.” Which Mrs. Milvey con- 
| firmed ; and really the kind, conscientious couple 
| spoke as if they kept some profitable orphan ware- 
| house and were personally patronized. ‘* But it 
| is a responsible trust,” added Mr. Milvey, ‘‘ and 
difficult to discharge. At the same time, we are 
naturally very unwilling to lose the chance you 
|so kindly give us, and if you could afford us a 
| day or two to look about us—you know, Marga. 
retta, we might carefully examine the work-house, 
and the Infant School, and your District.” 
| ‘To be sure /”’ said the emphatic little wife. 


‘*We have orphans, I know,” pursued Mr. 
| Milvey, quite with the air as if he might have 
| added, “in stock,” and quite as anxiously as if 
| there were great competition in the business and 
| he were afraid of losing an order, ‘over at the 
clay-pits ; but they are employed by relations or 
friends, and I am afraid it would come at last to 
a transaction in the way of barter. And even 
if you exchanged blankets for the child—or 
books and firing—it would be impossible to pre- 
vent their being turned into liquor.” 
Accordingly, it was resolved that Mr. and 
Mrs. Milvey should search for an orphan likely 
to suit, and as free as possible from the foregoing 
objections, and should communicate again with 
Mrs. Boffin. Then Mr. Boffin took the liberty 
| of mentioning to Mr. Milvey that if Mr. Milvey 
| would do him the kindness to be perpetually his 
| banker to the extent of ‘‘a twenty-pound note 
| or so,” to be expended without any reference to 
him, he would be heartily obliged. At this, both 
| Mr. Milvey and Mrs. Milvey were quite as much 
| pleased as if they had no wants of their own, but 
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only knew what poverty was in the persons of 
other people; and so the interview terminated 
with satisfaction and good opinion on all sides. 

** Now, old lady,” said Mr. Boffin, as they re- 
sumed their seats behind the hammer-headed 
horse and man; ‘‘ having made a very agreeable 
visit there, we'll try Wilfer’s.” 

It appeared, on their drawing up at the fami- 
ly gate, that to try Wilfer’s was a thing more 
sasily projected than done, on account of the ex- 


three pulls at the bell producing no external re- 
sult, though each was attended by audible sounds 
of scampering and rushing within. At the fourth 
tug—vindictively administered by the hammer- 


emerging from the house in an accidental man- 
ner, with a bonnet and parasol, as designing to 
take a contemplative walk. The young lady 
was astonished to find visitors at the gate, and 
expressed her feelings in appropriate action. 

**Here’s Mr. and Mrs. Boffin!”’ growled the 
hammer-headed young man through the bars of 
the gate, and at the same time shaking it, as if 
he were on view in a Menagerie; ‘‘they’ve been 
here half an hour.” 

‘*Who did you say ?” asked Miss Lavinia. 

‘*Mr, and Mrs. Borrin!” returned the young 
man, rising into a roar. 

Miss Lavinia tripped up the steps to the house- 


a. 
Boffin, ‘‘ perhaps you may be acquainted wit) 
the names of me and Mrs. Boffin, as having come 
into a certain property.” 

“‘T have heard, Sir,” returned Mrs. Wilfer, 
with a dignified bend of her head, ‘of such 
being the case.” 

** And I dare say, ma’am,” pursued Mr. Bof- 
fin, while Mrs. Boffin added confirmatory nods 


and smiles, “ you are not very much inclined to 


| take kindly to us ?” 
treme difficulty of getting into that establishment; | 


‘*Pardon me,” said Mrs. Wilfer. ‘“ ’Twere 
unjust to visit upon Mr. and Mrs. Boffin a ca- 
lamity which was doubtless a dispensation.” 
These words were rendered the more effective 


by a serenely heroic expression of suffering. 
‘te. : 
headed young man— Miss Lavinia appeared, 


‘**That’s fairly meant, I am sure,” remarked 


| the honest Mr. Boffin; ‘‘ Mrs. Boffin and me, 


ma’am, are plain people, and we don’t want to 
pretend to any thing, nor yet to go round and 
round at any thing: because there's always a 
straight way to every thing. Consequently, we 


|make this call to say, that we shall be glad to 


have the honor and pleasure of your daughter's 
acquaintance, and that we shall be rejiced if 


| your daughter will come to consider our house 


| 


| want to brisk her up, and brisk her about, 


in the light of her home equally with this. In 
short, we want to cheer your daughter, and to 
give her the opportunity of sharing such pleas- 
ures as we are a going to take ourselves. We 
and 


door, tripped down the steps with the key, tripped | give her a change.” 


across the little garden, and opened the gate. 


ly. ‘* Our servant is out.” 


‘‘That’s it!” said the open-hearted Mrs. Bot- 


** Please to walk in,” said Miss Lavinia, haughti- fin.- “Lor! Let’s be comfortable.” 


Mrs. Wilfer bent her head in a distant man- 


Mr. and Mrs. Boffin complying, and pausing | ner to her lady visitor, and with majestic mo- 
| notony replied to the gentleman: 


in the little hall until Miss Lavinia came up to 
show them where to go next, perceived three 
pairs of listening legs upon the stairs above. 


Mrs. Wilfer’s legs, Miss Bella’s legs, Mr. George | 


Sampson’s legs. 

«* Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, I think?” said Lavinia, 
in a warning voice. 

Strained attention on the part of Mrs. Wilfer’s 
legs, of Miss Bella's legs, of Mr. George Samp- 
son's legs. 

‘“*Yes, Miss.” 

“Tf you'll step this way—down these stairs— 
I'll let Ma know.” 

Excited flight of Mrs. Wilfer’s legs, of Miss 
Bella’s legs, of Mr. George Sampson’s legs. 

After waiting some quarter of an hour alone 
in the family sitting-room, which presented traces 
of having been so hastily arranged after a meal 
that one might have doubted whether it was 
made tidy for visitors, or cleared for blindman’s- 
buff, Mr. and Mrs. Boffin became aware of the 
entrance of Mrs. Wilfer, majestically faint, and 
with a condescending stitch in her side: which 
was her company manner. 

‘* Pardon me,” said Mrs. Wilfer, after the first 
salutations, and as soon as she had adjusted the 
handkerchief under her chin, and waved her 
gloved hands, ‘‘ to what am I indebted for this 
honor ?” 

**To make short of it, ma’am,” returned Mr. 





“Pardon me. I have several daughters. 
Which of my daughters am I to understand is 
thus favored by the kind intentions of Mr. Bof- 
fin and his lady ?” 

‘*Don't you see?” the ever-smiling Mrs. Bof- 
fin putin. ‘Naturally, Miss Bella, you know.” 

“‘QOh-h!” said Mrs. Wilfer, with a severely 
unconvinced look. ‘‘My daughter Bella is ac- 
cessible and shall speak for herself.” ‘Then open- 
ing the door a little way, simultaneously with 
a sound of scuttling outside it, the good lady 
made the proclamation, ‘‘Send Miss Bella to 
me!” Which proclamation, though grandly 
formal, and one might almost say heraldic, to 
hear, was in fact enunciated with her maternal 
eyes reproachfully glaring on that young lady 
in the flesh—and in so much of it that she was 
retiring with difficulty into the small closet un- 
der the stairs, apprehensive of the emergence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Boffin. 

‘‘The avocations of R. W., my husband,” 
Mrs. Wilfer explained, on resuming her seat, 
“keep him fully engaged in the City at this 
time of the day, or he would have had the hon- 
or of participating in your reception beneath our 
humble roof.” 

‘Very pleasant premises!” said Mr. Boffin, 
cheerfully. 

“Pardon me, Sir,” returned Mrs. Wilfer, cor- 
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recting him, “ it is the abode of conscious though 
independent Poverty.” 

Finding it rather difficult to pursue the con- 
yersation down this road, Mr. and Mrs. Boffin 
sat staring at mid-air, and Mrs. Wilfer sat si- 
lently, giving them to understand that every 
breath she drew required to be drawn with a 
self-denial rarely paralleled in history, until Miss 
Bella appeared: whom Mrs. Wilfer presented, 
and to whom she explained the purpose of the 
visitors. 

‘IT am much obliged to you, I am sure,” said 
Miss Bella, coldly shaking her curls, ‘‘ but I 
doubt if I have the inclination to go out at all.” 

‘+ Bella!” Mrs. Wilfer admonished her ; ‘‘ Bel- 
la, you must conquer this.” 

“Yes, do what your Ma says, and conquer it, 


my dear,” urged Mrs. Boffin, “ because we shall | 


be so glad to have you, and because you are 
much too pretty to keep yourself shut up.” 
With that the pleasant creature gave her a kiss, 
and patted her on her dimpled shoulders; Mrs. 
Wilfer sitting stiffly by, like a functionary pre- 
siding over an interview previous to an execu- 
tion. 

‘*We are going to move into a nice house,” 
said Mrs. Boffin, who was woman enough to 
compromise Mr. Boffin on that point, when he 
couldn’t very well contest it; “‘and we are go- 


ing to set up a nice carriage, and we'll go ev- | 


ery where and see every thing.. And you 
mustn't,” seating Bella beside her, and patting 
her hand, ‘*you mustn’t feel a dislike to us to 
begin with, because we couldn’t help it, you 
know, my dear.” 

With the natural tendency of youth to yield 
to candor and sweet temper, Miss Bella was so 
touched by the simplicity of this address that she 
frankly returned Mrs. Boffin’s kiss. Not at ail 
to the satisfaction of that good woman of the 
world, her mother, who sought to hold the ad- 


vantageous ground of obliging the Boffins in- | 


stead of being obliged. 

‘*My youngest daughter, Lavinia,” said Mrs. 
Wilfer, glad to make a diversion, as that young 
lady reappeared. “Mr. George Sampson, a 
friend of the family.” 


the tender passion which bound him to regard 
every body else as the foe of the family. He 
put the round head of his cane in his mouth, 
like a stopper, when he sat down. As if he felt 
himself full to the throat with affronting senti- 


ments. And he eyed the Boffins with implaca- | 


ble eyes. 

“Tf you like to bring your sister with you 
when you come to stay with us,” said Mrs. Bof- 
fin, ‘‘of course we shall be glad. The better 
you please yourself, Miss Bella, the better you’ll 
please us.” 

“Oh, my consent is of no consequence at all, 
I suppose ?” cried Miss Lavinia. 

** Lavvy,” 
“have the goodness to be seen and not heard.” 

‘*No, I won't,” replied the sharp Lavinia. 


‘I’m not a child, to be taken notice of by 
strangers.” 


said her sister, in a low voice, | 


** You are a child.” 
“I’m not a child, and I won't be taken notice 


of. ‘Bring your sister,’ indeed!” 


‘*Lavinia!” said Mrs. Wilfer. ‘‘Hold! I 


will not allow you to utter in my presence the 
absurd suspicion that any strangers—I care not 
what their names—can patronize my child. Do 
you dare to suppose, you ridiculous girl, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Boffin would enter these doors 
upon a patronizing errand; or, if they did, 
would remain within them, only for one single 
instant, while your mother had the strength yet 
remaining in her vital frame to request them to 
depart? You little know your mother if you 
presume to think so.’ 


‘*Tt’s all very fine,” Lavinia began to grum- 


ble, when Mrs. Wilfer repeated : 


“Hold! I will not allow this. Do you not 
know what is due to guests? Do you not com- 
prehend that in presuming to hint that this lady 
and gentleman could have any idea of patroniz- 
ing any member of your family—I care not 


| which—you accuse them of an impertinencc 


little less than insane ?” 

‘‘ Never mind me and Mrs. Boffin, ma’am,” 
said Mr. Boffin, smilingly: ‘‘ we don’t care.” 

“ Pardon me, but 7do,” returned Mrs. Wilfer. 

Miss Lavinia laughed a short laugh as she 
muttered, ‘‘ Yes, to be sure.” 

“ And I require my audacious child,” proceed- 
ed Mrs. Wilfer, with a withering look at her 
youngest, on whom it had not the slightest ef- 


| fect, ‘‘ to please to be just to her sister Bella; to 


remember that her sister Bella is much sought 
after; and that when her sister Bella accepts an 
attention, she considers herself to be conferring 
qui-i-ite as much honor”—this with an indig- 
nant shiver—‘‘ as she receives.” 

But here Miss Bella repudiated, and said quiet- 
ly, “I can speak for myself, you know, ma. 
You needn’t bring me in, please.” 

“And it’s all very well aiming at others 
through convenient me,” said the irrepressible 
Lavinia, spitefully ; ‘but I should like to ask 


| George Sampson what he says to it.” 
The friend of the family was in that stage of | 


‘“*Mr. Sampson,” proclaimed Mrs. Wilfer, 
seeing that young gentleman take his stopper 
out, and so darkly fixing him with her eyes as 
that he put it in again: ‘‘Mr. Sampson, as a 
friend of this family and a frequenter of this 
house, is, I am persuaded, far too well-bred to 
interpose on such an invitation.” 

This exaltation of the young gentleman moved 
the conscientious Mrs. Boffin to repentance for 
having done him an injustice in her mind, and 
consequently to saying that she and Mr. Boffin 
would at ary time be glad to see him; an at- 
tention which he handsomely acknowledged by 
replying, with his stopper unremoved, “ Much 
obliged to you, but I’m always engaged, day and 
night.” 

However, Bella compensating for all draw- 
backs by responding to the advances of the Bof- 
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fins in an engaging way, that easy pair were 
on the whole well satisfied, and proposed to the 
said Bella that as soon as they should be in a 
condition to receive her in a manner suitable to 
their desires, Mrs. Boffin should return with no- 
tice of the fact. This arrangement Mrs. Wilfer 


sanctioned with a stately inclination of her head | 


and wave of her gloves, as who should say, 
“Your demerits shall be overlooked, and you 
shall be mercifully gratified, poor people.” 

, peo} 


“‘By-the-by, ma'am,” said Mr. Boffin, turn- | 
ing back as he was going, ‘‘ you have a lodger ?” 


‘** A gentleman,” Mrs. Wilfer answered, quali- 
fying the low expression, ‘‘ undoubtedly occupies 
our first floor.” 

**T may call him Our Mutual Friend,” said 
Mr. Boffin. ‘‘What sort of a fellow is Our 
Mutual Friend, now? Do you like him?” 

“*Mr. Rokesmith is very punctual, very quiet 
a very eligible inmate.” 

** Because,” Mr. Boffin explained, “ you must 
know that I’m not particularly well acquainted 
with Our Mutual Friend, for I have only seen 
him onee. You give a good account of him. 
Is he at home?” 

‘*Mr. Rokesmith is at home,” said Mrs. Wil- 
fer; ‘‘indeed,” pointing through the window, 
‘*there he stands at the garden gate. Waiting 
for you, perhaps ?” 

‘* Perhaps so,” replied Mr. Boffin. ‘‘ Saw me 
come in, maybe.” 

Bella had closely attended to this short dia- 
logue. Accompanying Mrs. Boffin to the gate, 
she as closely watched what followed. 

‘* How are you, Sir, how are you?”’ said Mr. 
Boffin. ‘This is Mrs. Boffin. Mr. Rokesmith, 
that I told you of, my dear.” 

She gave him good-day, and he bestirred him- 
self and helped her to her seat, and the like, with 
a ready hand. 

‘*Good-by for the present, Miss Bella,” said 
Mrs. Boffin, calling out a hearty parting. ‘‘ We 
shall meet again soon! And then I hope I 
shall have my little John Harmon to show you.” 

Mr. Rokesmith, who was at the wheel adjust- 
ing the skirts of her dress, suddenly looked be- 
hind him, and around him, and then looked up 
at her, with a face so pale that Mrs. Boffin 
cried : 

**Gracious!” And after a moment, “ What’s 
the matter, Sir?” 

‘‘How can you show her the Dead?” re- 
turned Mr. Rokesmith. 

‘It’s only an adopted child. One I have told 
her of. One I’m going to give the name to!” 

‘You took me by surprise,” said Mr. Roke- 
smith, ‘‘ and it sounded like an omen, that you 
should speak of showing the Dead to one so 
young and blooming.” 

Now Bella suspected by this time that Mr. 
Rokesmith admired her. Whether the knowl- 
edge (for it was rather that than suspicion) 
caused her to incline to him a little more, or a 
little less, than she had done at first ; whether it 
rendered her eager to find out more about him. 


” 
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| because she sought to establish reason for her 
| distrust, or because she sought to free him fr, m 
it; was as yet dark to her own heart. But at most 
times he occupied a great amount of her atten- 
tion, and she had set her attention closely on 
this incident. : 

That he knew it as well as she, she knew as 
well as he, when they were left together stand- 
ing on the path by the garden gate. 

‘* Those are worthy people, Miss Wilfer.” 

“Do you know them well?” asked Bella, 

He smiled, reproaching her, and she colored, 
| reproaching herself—both, with the knowledge 
| that she had meant to entrap him into an an- 
swer not true—when he said “I know of them.” 

‘*Truly, he told us he had seen you but 
once.” 
| **Truly, I supposed he did.” 
| Bella was nervous now, and would have been 
glad to recall her question. 

‘*You thought it strange that, feeling much 
interested in you, I should start at what sounded 
| like a proposal to bring you into contact with 
\the murdered man who lies in his grave. | 
| might have known—of course in a moment 
| should have known—that it could not have that 
meaning. But my interest remains.” 

Re-entering the family-room in a meditative 
state, Miss Bella was received by the irrepressi- 
ble Lavinia with : 

‘There, Bella! At last I hope you have got 
your wishes realized—by your Boffins. You'll 
be rich enough now—with your Boffins. You 
can have as much flirting as you like—at your 
Boffins. But you won't take me to your Boffins, 
I can tell you—you and your Boffins too!” 

‘*Tf,” quoth Mr. George Sampson, moodily 
pulling his stopper out, ‘‘ Miss Bella’s Mr. Boflin 
comes any more of his nonsense to me, I only 
wish him to understand, as betwixt man and 
man, that he does it at his per—”’ and was go- 
ing to say peril; but Miss Lavinia, having no 
confidence in his mental powers, and feeling his 
oration to have no definite application to any 
circumstances, jerked his stopper in again, with 
a sharpness that made his eyes water. 

And now the worthy Mrs. Wilfer, having used 
her youngest daughter as a lay-figure for the 
edification of these Boffins, became bland to her, 
and proceeded to develop her last instance of 
foree of character, which was still in reserve. 
This was, to illuminate the family with her re- 
markable powers as a physiognomist; powers 
that terrified R. W. whenever let loose, as being 
always fraught with gloom and evil which no 
inferior prescience was aware of. And this Mrs. 
Wilfer now did, he it observed, in jealousy of 
these Boffins, in the very same moments when 
she was already reflecting how she would flour- 
ish these very same Boffins and the state they 
kept, over the heads of her Boffinless friends. 

“Of their manners,” said Mrs. Wilfer, ‘‘I 
say nothing. Of their appearance, I say nothing. 
Of the disinterestedness of their intentions to- 
| werd Bella, I say nothing. But the craft, the 


| 














secrecy, the dark, deep underhanded plotting, 
written in Mrs. Boffin’s countenance, make me 
shudder.” 

As an incontrovertible proof that those bale- 
ful attributes were all there, Mrs. Wilfer shud- 
dered on the spot. 


| ther ? 


CHAPTER X. 
A MARRIAGE CONTRACT. 


THERE is excitement in the Veneering man- 
sion. The mature young lady is going to be 
married (powder and all) to the mature voung 
gentleman, and she is to be married from the 
Veneering house, and the Veneerings are to 
give the breakfast. The Analytical, who ob- 
jects as a matter of principle to every thing that 
occurs on the premises, necessarily objects to the 
match; but his consent has been dispensed with, 
and a spring-van is delivering its load of green- 
house plants at the door, in order that to-mor- 
row’s feast may be crowned with flowers. 

The mature young lady is a lady of property. 
The mature young gentleman is a gentleman of 
property. He invests his property. He goes, 
in a condescending amateurish way, into the 
City, attends meetings of Directors, and has to 
do with traffic in Shares. As is well known to 
the wise in their generation, traffic in Shares is 
the one thing to have to do with in this world. 
Have no antecedents, no established character, | 
no cultivation, no ideas, no manners; have 
Shares. Have Shares enough to be on Boards | 
of Direction in capital letters, oscillate on mys- 
terious business between London and Paris, and 
be great. Where does he come from ? 
Where is he going to? Shares. 


Shares. 
What are his 
tastes? Shares. Hasheany principles? Shares. 
What squeezes him into Parliament? Shares. 
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ture young lady) in the light of a sister, and 
Alfred Lammle (the mature young gentleman) 
in the light of a brother. ‘Twemlow has asked 
him whether he went to school as a junior with 
Alfred? He has answered, ‘* Not exactly.” 
Whether Sophronia was adopted by his mo- 
He has answered, ‘‘ Not precisely so.” 
Twemlow’s hand has gone to his forehead with 
a lost air. 

Sut, two or three weeks ago, Twemlow, sit- 
ting over his newspaper, and over his dry toast 


| and weak tea, and over the stable-yard in Duke 


Street, St. James’s, received a highly-perfumed 
cocked-hat and monogram from Mrs. Veneer- 
ing, entreating her dearest Mr. T., if not partic- 
ularly engaged that day, to come like a charm- 
ing soul and make a fourth at dinner with dear 
Mr. Podsnap, for the discussion of an interest- 
ing family topic ; the last three words doubly 
underlined and pointed with a note of admira- 
tion. And Twemlow, replying, ‘‘ Not engaged, 
and more than delighted,” goes, and this takes 


| place : 


‘¢ My dear Twemlow,” says Veneering, ‘ ur 
ready response to Anastatia’s unceremonious in- 


vitation is truly kind, and like an old, old friend. 


| You know our dear friend Podsnap ?” 


Twemlow ought to know the dear friend Pod- 
snap who covered him with so much confusion, 
and he says he does know him, and Podsnap re- 
ciprocates. Apparently, Podsnap has been so 
wrought upon in a short time, as to believe that 
he has been intimate in the house many, many, 
In the friendliest manner he is 
making himself quite at home with his back to 
the fire, executing a statuette of the Colossus 
at Rhodes. Twemlow has before noticed in his 
feeble way how soon the Veneering guests be- 
come infected with the Veneering fiction. Not, 
however, that he has the least notion of its be- 
ing his own case. 

**Our friends, Alfred and Sophronia,” pur- 


many years, 


any thing, never originated any thing, never | sues Veneering the veiled prophet: “ our friends 
produced any thing? Sufficient answer to all; | Alfred and Sophronia, you will be glad to hear, 
Shares. O mighty Shares! To set those blar-| my dear fellows, are going to be married. As 
ing images so high, and to cause us smaller ver- | my wife and I make it a family affair the entire 
min, as under the influence of henbane or opi- | direction of which we take upon ourselves, of 
um, to ery out, night and day, ‘‘ Relieve us of | course our first step is to communicate the fact 


| 
| 
} 
Perhaps he never of himself achieved success in | 
| 


our money, scatter it for us, buy us and sell us, | 
ruin us, only we beseech ye take rank among | 
the powers of the earth, and fatten on us!” 
While the Loves and Graces have been pre- 
paring this torch for Hymen, which is to be kin- 
dled to-morrow, Mr. Twemlow has suffered much 
in his mind. It would seem that both the ma- | 
ture young lady and the mature young gentle- | 
man must indubitably be Veneering’s oldest 
friends. Wards of his, perhaps? Yet that can | 
searcely be, for they are older than himself. | 
Veneering has been in their confidence through- 
out, and has done much to lure them to the al- 
tar. He has mentioned to Twemlow how he 
said to Mrs. Veneering, “Anastatia, this must | 
be a match.” He has mentioned to Twemlow 
how he regards Sophronia Akershem (the ma- 


to our family friends. 

(“Oh!” thinks Twemlow, with his eyes on 
Podsnap, ‘‘then there are only two of us, and 
he’s the other.”’) 

‘<I did hope,” Veneering goes on, ‘*to have 
had Lady Tippins to meet you; but she is al- 
ways in request, and is unfortunately engaged,” 

(“Oh!” thinks Twemlow, with his eyes wan- 

dering, ‘‘then there are three of us, and she’s 
the other.”’) 
‘* Mortimer Lightwood,” resumes Veneering, 
whom you both know, is out of town; but he 
writes, in his whimsical manner, that as we ask 
him to be bridegroom’s best man when the cere- 
mony takes place, he will not refuse, though he 
doesn't see what he has to do with it.” 

(“Oh!” thinks Twemlow, with his eyes roll- 


“ 
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ing, ‘‘then there are four of us, and he’s the 
other.”) 

**Boots and Brewer,” observes Veneering, 
‘“whom you also know, I have not asked to- 
day; but I reserve them for the occasion.” 

(‘* Then,” thinks Twemlow, with his eyes shut, 
‘there are si—” But here collapses and does 
not completely recover until dinner is over and 
the Analytical has been requested to withdraw. ) 

‘*We now come,” says Veneering, ‘‘to the 
point, the real point, of our little family consult- 
ation. Sophronia, having lost both father and 
mother, has no one to give her away.” 

“Give her away yourself,” says Podsnap. 

‘*My dear Podsnap, no. For three reasons, 
Firstly, because I couldn't take so much upon 
myself when I have respected family friends to 
remember. Secondly, because I am not so vain 
as to think that I look the part. Thirdly, be- 
cause Anastatia is a little superstitions on the 
subject, and feels averse to my giving away any 
body until baby is old enough to be married.” 

‘*What would happen if he did?’ Podsnap 
inquires of Mrs. Veneering. 

‘*My dear Mr. Podsnap, it’s very foolish I 
know, but I have an instinctive presentiment 
that if Hamilton gave away any body else first, 
he would never give away baby.” Thus Mrs. 
Veneering; with her open hands pressed to- 
gether, and each of her eight aquiline fingers 
looking so very like her one aquiline nose that 
the bran-new jewels on them seem necessary for 
distinction’s sake. 


‘* But, my dear Podsnap,” quoth Veneering, 
“there is a tried friend of our family who, I 
think and hope you will agree with me, Podsnap, 
is the friend on whom this agreeable duty almost 


naturally devolves. That friend,” saying the 


. ' 
words as if the company were about a hundred 


and fifty in number, ‘tis now among us. That 
friend is Twemlow.” 

**Certainly!” From Podsnap. 

‘* That friend,” Veneering repeats with greater 
firmness, ‘‘is our dear good Twemlow. And I 
can not sufficiently express to you, my dear 
Podsnap, the pleasure I feel in having this opin- 
ion of mine and Anastatia’s so readily confirmed 
by you, that other equally familiar and tried 
friend who stands in the proud position—I mean 
who proudly stands in the position—or I ought 
rather to say, who places Anastatia and myself 
in the proud position of himself standing in the 
simple position—of baby’s godfather.” And, in- 
deed, Veneering is much relieved in mind to find 
that Podsnap betrays no jealousy of Twemlow’s 
elevation. 

» So it has come to pass that the spring-van is 
strewing flowers on the rosy hours and on the 
staircase, and that Twemlow is surveying the 
ground on which he is to play his distinguished 
part to-morrow. He has already been to the 
church, and taken note of the various impedi- 
ments in the aisle, under the auspices of an ex- 
tremely dreary widow who opens the pews, and 
whose left hand appears to be in a state of acute 


| rheumatism, but is in fact voluntarily doubled 
| up to act as a money-box. 
And now Veneering shoots out of the Study 
wherein he is accustomed, when contemplative, 
| to give his mind to the carving and gilding of the 
Pilgrims going to Canterbury, in order to show 
Twemlow the little flourish he has prepared for 
the trumpets of fashion, describing how that on 
the seventeenth instant, at St. James’s Church. 
the Reverend Blank Blank, assisted by the Rey- 
erend Dash Dash, united in the bonds of matri- 
mony, Alfred Lammle, Esquire, of Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, to Sophronia, only daughter 
of the late Horatio Akershem, Esquire, of York- 
shire. Also how the fair bride was married from 
the house of Hamilton Veneering, Esquire, of 
Stucconia, and was given away by Melvin Twem- 
low, Esquire, of Duke Street, St. James's, second 
cousin to Lord Snigsworth, of Snigsworthy Park. 
While perusing which composition, Twemlow 
makes some opaque approach to perceiving that 
if the Reverend Blank Blank and the Reverend 
Dash Dash fail, after this introduction, to be- 
come enrolled in the list of Veneering’s dearest 
and oldest friends, they will have none but them- 
selves to thank for it. 

After which, appears Sophronia (whom Twem- 
low has seen twice in his lifetime), to thank 
Twemlow for counterfeiting the late Horatio 
Akershem Esquire, broadly of Yorkshire. And 
after her, appears Alfred (whom Twemlow has 
seen once in his lifetime), to do the same and to 
make a pasty sort of glitter, as if he were con- 
structed for candle-light only, and had been let 
out into daylight by some grand mistake. And 
after that, comes Mrs. Veneering, in a pervad- 
ingly aquiline state of figure, and with transpar- 
ent little knobs on her temper, like the little 
transparent knob on the bridge of her nose, 
‘* Worn out by worry and excitement,” as she 
tells her dear Mr. Twemlow, and reluctantly re- 
vived with curagoa by the Analytical. And after 
that, the bridemaids begin to come by railroad 
from various parts of the country, and to come 
like adorable recruits enlisted by a sergeant not 
present; for, on arriving at the Veneering dépdt, 
they are in a barrack of strangers. 

So Twemlow goes home to Duke Street, St. 
James’s, to take a plate of mutton broth with a 
chop in it, and a look at the marriage-service, in 
order that he may cut in at the right place to- 
morrow; and he is low, and feels it dul? over 
the livery stable-yard, and is distinctly aware of 
a dint in his heart, made by the most adorable 
of the adorable bridemaids. For, the poor little 
harmless gentleman once had his fancy, like the 
rest of us, and she didn’t answer (as she often 
does not), and he thinks the adorable bridemaid 
is like the fancy as she was then (which she is 
not at all), and that if the fancy had not mar- 
ried some one clse for money, but had married 
him for love, he and she would have been happy 
(which they wouldn't have been), and that she 
has a tenderness for him still (whereas her tough- 
ness is a proverb). Brooding over the fire, with 



















and his dried little elbows on his dried little 
knees, Twemlow is melancholy. ‘‘ No Adorable 
to bear me company here!” thinks he. ‘‘ No 
waste, my Twemlow!” And so drops asleep, 
and has galvanic starts all over him. 

Betimes next morning, that horrible old Lady 
Tippins (relict of the late Sir Thomas Tippins, 
knighted in mistake for somebody else by His 
Majesty King George the Third, who, while 
performing the ceremony, was graciously pleased 
to observe, ‘* What, what, what? Who, who, 









and varnished for the interesting occasion. She 
has a reputation for giving smart accounts of 
things, and she must be at these people’s early, 







about in the bonnet and drapery announced by 
her name, any fragment of the real woman may 
be concealed, is perhaps known to her maid; 
but you could easily buy all you see of her, in 
Bond Street; or you might scalp her, and peel 
her, and scrape her, and make two Lady Tip- 
pinses out of her, and yet not penetrate to the 
genuine article. She has a large gold eye- 
glass, has Lady Tippins, to survey the proceed- 
ings with. If she had one in each eye, it might 












uniform. But perennial youth is in her arti- 
ficial flowers, and her list of lovers is full. 
‘*Mortimer, you wretch,” says Lady Tippins, 







is your charge, the bridegroom ?” 






don’t know, and I don’t care.” 






duty ?” 









returns Mortimer. 










Lady Tippinses. 











and lo the rest of the characters. 












his dried little head in his dried little hands, | 


Adorable at the club! A waste, a waste, a} 


who? Why, why, why?’’) begins to be dyed | 


my dear, to lose nothing of the fun. Where-| 


keep that other drooping lid up, and look more | 


turning the eye-glass about and about, ‘‘ where 
‘*Give you my honor,” returns Mortimer, ‘I 
‘*Miserable! Is that the way you do your 


‘* Beyond an impression that he is to sit upon 
my knee and be seconded at some point of the 
solemnities, like a principal at a prize-fight, I 
assure you I have no notion what my duty is,” 


Eugene is also in attendance, with a pervad- 
ing air upon him of having presupposed the 
ceremony to be a funeral, and of being disap- 
pointed. The scene is the Vestry-room of St. 
James's Church, with a number of leathery old 
registers on shelves, that might be bound in 


But, hark! A carriage at the gate, and Mor- 
timer’s man arrives, looking rather like a spu-| has on hand with the pastry-coo 
rious Mephistopheles and an unacknowledged | nounces breakfast. 
member of that gentleman’s family. Whom | 
Lady Tippins, surveying through her eye-glass, 
considers a fine man, and quite a catch; and of 
whom Mortimer remarks, in the lowest spirits, 
as he approaches, ‘‘I believe this is my fellow, 
confound him!’ More carriages at the gate, | 
Whom | 
Lady Tippins, standing on a cushion, surveying | 
through the eye-glass, thus checks off: ‘ Bride; 
five-and-forty if a day, thirty shillings a yard, | 
veil fifteen pound, pocket-handkerchief a present. 
Bridemaids; kept down for fear of outshining 
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bride, consequently not girls, twelve and six- 
pence a yard, Veneering’s flowers, snub-nosed 
one rather pretty but too conscious of her stock- 
ings, bonnets three pound ten. Twemlow; 
blessed release for the dear man if she really was 
his daughter, nervous even under the pretense 
| that she is, well he may be. Mrs. Veneering; 
never saw such velvet, say two thousand pounds 


as she stands, absolute jeweler’s window, father 
must have been a pawnbroker, or how could 
these people do it? Attendant unknowns; 
pokey.” 

Ceremony performed, register signed, Lady 
Tippins escorted out of sacred edifice by Ve- 
neering, carriages rolling back to Stucconia, 
servants with favors and flowers, Veneering’s 
| house reached, drawing-rooms most magnifi- 
cent. Here, the Podsnaps await the happy 
party; Mr. Podsnap, with his hair-brushes made 
the most of; that imperial rocking-horse, Mrs. 
Podsnap, majestically skittish. Here, too, are 
Boots and Brewer, and the two other Buffers; 
each Buffer with a flower in his button-hole, 
his hair curled, and his gloves buttoned on tight, 
apparently come prepared, if any thing had hap- 
pened to the bridegroom, to be married instant- 
ly. Here, too, the bride’s aunt and next rela- 
tion; a widowed female of a Medusa sort, in a 
stony cap, glaring petrifaction at her fellow- 
creatures. Here, too, the bride’s trustee; an 
oileake - fed style of business- gentleman with 
moony spectacles, and an object of much in- 
terest. Veneering launching himself upon this 
trustee as his oldest friend (which makes seven, 
Twemlow thought), and confidentially retiring 
with him into the conservatory, it is understood 
that Veneering is his co-trustee, and that they 
are arranging about the fortune. Buffers are 
| even overheard to whisper Thir-ty Thou-sand 
Pou-nds! with a smack and a relish suggestive 
of the very finest oysters. Pokey unknowns, 
amazed to find how intimately they know Ve- 
neering, pluck up spirit, fold gheir arms, and 
begin to contradict him before breakfast. What 
time Mrs. Veneering, carrying baby dressed as 
a bridemaid, flits about among the company, 
emitting flashes of many-colored lightning from 
diamonds, emeralds, and rubies. 

The Analytical, in course of time achieving 
what he feels to be due to himself in bringing 
to a dignified conclusion several quarrels he 








$s men, an- 
Dining-room no less mag- 
nificent than drawing-room ; tables superb; all 
the camels out, and all laden. Splendid cake, 
| covered with Cupids, silver, and true - lovers’ 
knots. Splendid bracelet, produced by Veneer- 
|ing before going down, and clasped upon the 
arm of bride. Yet nobody seems to think much 
more of the Veneerings than if they were a tol- 
erable landlord and landlady doing’ the thing in 
the way of business at so much a head. The 
bride and bridegroom talk and laugh apart, as 
has always been their manner; and the Buffers 
work their way through the dishes with system- 
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atic perseverance, as has always been their man- 
ner; and the pokey unknowns are exceedingly 
benevolent to one another in invitations to take 
glasses of Champagne; but Mrs. Podsnap, arch- 
ing her mane and rocking her grandest, has a 


far more deferential audience than Mrs. Ve- | 


neering ; and Podsnap all but does the honors. 
Another dismal circumstance is, that Veneer- 


ing, having the captivating Tippins on one side | 
of him and the bride’s aun. on the other, finds | 


it immensely difficult to keep the peace. For, 
Medusa, besides unmistakingly glaring petrifac- 
tion at the fascinating Tippins, follows every 
lively remark made by that dear creature with 
an audible snort: which may be referable to a 
chronic cold in the head, but may also be refer- 
able to indignation and contempt. And this 


snort being regular in its reproduction, at length | 


comes to be expected by the company, who make 
embarrassing pauses when it is falling due, and 
by waiting for it, render it more emphatic when 
it comes. The stony aunt has likewise an in- 
jurious way of rejecting all dishes whereof Lady 
Tippins partakes: saying aloud when they are 
proffered to her, ‘‘ No, no, no, not forme. Take 
it away!” As with a set purpose of implying a 
misgiving that if nourished upon similar meats 
she might come to be like that charmer, which 
would be a fatal consummation. Aware of her 
enemy, Lady Tippins tries a youthful sally or 
two, and tries the eye-glass; but, from the im- 
penetrable cap and snorting armor of the stony 
aunt all weapons rebound powerless. 


“Another objectionable circumstance is, that 
the pokey unknowns support each other in being 
unimpressible. They persist in not being fright- 
ened by the gold and silver camels, and they are 
banded together to defy the elaborately chased 


ice-pails. They even seem to unite in some 
vague utterance of the sentiment that the land- 
lord and landlady will make a pretty good profit 
out of this, and they almost carry themselves like 
customers. Ngg is there compensating influence 
in the adorable bridemaids; for, having very 
little interest in the bride, and none at all in 
one another, those lovely beings become, each 
one on her own account, depreciatingly contem- 
plative of the millinery present ; while the bride- 
groom’s man, exhausted, in the back of his chair, 
appears to be improving the occasion by peniten- 
tially contemplating all the wrong he has ever 
done ; the difference between him and his friend 
Eugene, being, that the latter, in the back of his 
chair, appears to be contemplating all the wrong 
he would like to do—particularly to the present 
company. 

In which state of affairs, the usual ceremonies 
rather droop and flag, and the splendid cake 
when cut by the fair hand of the bride has but 
an indigestible appearance. However, all the 
things indispensable to be said are said, and all 
the things indispensable to be done are done (in- 
cluding Lady Tippins’s yawning, falling asleep, 
and waking insensible), and there is hurried 
preparation for the nuptial journey to the Isle of 
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Wight, and the outer air teems with brass bands 
and spectators. In full sight of whom, the ma- 
lignant star of the Analytical has pre-ordained 
| that pain and ridicule shall befall him. For he 
| standing on the doorsteps to grace the departure, 
is suddenly caught a most prodigious thump on 
| the side of his head with a heavy shoe, which a 
Buffer in the hall, Champagne-flushed and wild 
of aim, has borrowed on the spur of the moment 
from the pastry-cook’s porter, to cast after the 
departing pair as an auspicious omen. 

So they all go up again into the gorgeous 
drawing-rooms—all of them flushed with break- 
| fast, as having taken scarlatina sociably—and 
|there the combined unknowns do malignant 

things with their legs to ottomans, and take as 

; much as possible out of the splendid furniture. 
| And so, Lady Tippins, quite undetermined 
whether to-day is the day before yesterday, or 
the day after to-morrow, or the week after next, 
fades away ; and Mortimer Lightwood and Eu- 
gene fade away, and Twemlow fades away, and 
the stony aunt goes away—she declines to fade, 
proving rock to the last—and even the unknowns 
are slowly strained off, and it is all over. 

All over, that is to say, for the time being. 
But there is another time to come, and it comes 
in about a fortnight, and it comes to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lammle on the sands at Shanklin, in the 
Isle of Wight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lammle have walked for some 
time on the Shanklin sands, and one may sce 
by their footprints that they have not walked 
arm in arm, and that they have not walked in 
a straight track, and that they have walked in 
a moody humor; for the lady has prodded lit- 
tle spirting holes in the damp sand before her 
with her parasol, and the gentleman has trailed 
his stick after him. As if he were of the Meph- 
istopheles family indeed, and had walked with a 
drooping tail. 

**PDo you mean to tell me, then, Sophronia—” 

Thus he begins after a long silence, when 
Sophronia flashes fiercely, and turns upon him. 

**Don’t put it upon me, Sir. I ask you, do 
you mean to tell me?” 

Mr. Lammle falls silent again, and they walk 
as before. Mrs. Lammle opens her nostrils and 
bites her under-lip; Mr. Lammle takes his gin- 
gerous whiskers in his left hand, and, bringing 
them together, frowns furtively at his beloved, 
out of a thick gingerous bush. 

“Do J mean to say!” Mrs. Lammle after a 
time repeats, with indignation. ‘ Putting it on 
me! The unmanly disingenuousness !” 

Mr. Lammle stops, releases his whiskers, and 
looks at her. ‘The what?” 

Mrs. Lammle haughtily replies, without stop- 
ping, and without looking back. ‘‘The mean- 
ness.” 

He is at her side again in a pace or two, and 
he retorts, ‘‘That is not what you said. You 
said disingenuousness.” 

‘“*What if I did?” 

‘¢ There is no ‘if’ in the case. 





You did.” 
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‘‘] did, then. And what of it?” 

‘¢ What of it?” says Mr. Lammle. 
you the face to utter the word to me?” 
* «The face, too!” replied Mrs. Lammle, star- 
ing at him with cold scorn. ‘Pray, how dare 
you, Sir, utter the word to me ?” 

” «J never did.” 

As this happens to be true, Mrs. Lammle is 
thrown on the feminine resource of saying, ‘I 
don’t care what you uttered or did not utter.” 

After a little more walking and a little more 
silence, Mr. Lammle breaks the latter. 

“You shall proceed in your own way. You 
claim a right to ask me do I mean to tell you. 
Do I mean to tell you what ?” 

‘¢That you are a man of property ?” 

‘Ra. 

«Then you married me on false pretenses ?” 

‘*So be it. Next comes what you mean to 
say. Do you mean to say you are a woman of 
property ?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Then you married me on false pretenses.”’ 

“Tf you were so dull a fortune-hunter that 
you deceived yourself, or if you were so greedy 
and grasping that you were over-willing to be 
deceived by appearances, is it my fault, you ad- 
venturer?” the lady demands, with great as- 
perity. 

‘*L asked Veneering, and he told me you were 
rich.” 

“ Veneering!”’ with great contempt. 
what does Veneering know about me!” 

‘* Was he not your trustee ?” 

‘‘No. Ihave no trustee but the one you saw 
on the day when you fraudulently married me. 
And his trust is not a very difficult one, for it is 
only an annuity of a hundred and fifteen pounds. 
I think there are some odd shillings or pence, if 
you are very particular.’ 

Mr. Lammle bestows a by no means loving 
look upon the partner of his joys and sorrows, 
and he mutters something ; but checks himself. 

** Question for question. Itis my turn again, 
Mrs. Lammle. What made you suppose me : 
man of property ?” 

‘You made me suppose you so, Perhaps you 
will deny that you always presented yourself to 
me in that character ?” 

‘* But you asked somebody, too. 
Lammle, admission for admission. 
somebody ?” 

**T asked Veneering.” 

** And Veneering knew as much of me as he 
knew of you, or as any body knows of him.” 

After more silent walking, the bride stops 
short, to say in a passionate manner: 

“*T never will forgive the Vencerings for this!” 

** Neither will I,” returns the bridegroom, 

With that they walk again; she, making 
those angry spirts in the sand; he, dragging that 
dejected tail. The tide is low, and seems to 
have thrown them together high ow the bare 
shore. A gull comes sweeping by their heads, 
and flouts them. There was a golden surface 


*“* Have 


** And 


Come, Mrs. 
You asked 


' speak reasonably.’ 


on the brown cliffs but now, and behold they are 
only damp earth. A taunting roar comes from 
the sea, and the far-out rollers mount upon one 
another, to look at the entrapped impostors, and 
to join in impish and exultant gambols. 

**Do you pretend to believe,” Mrs. Lammle 
resumes, sternly, ‘‘ when you talk of my marry 
ing you for worldly advantages, that it was with- 
in the bounds of reasonable probability that I 
would have married you for yourself?” 

‘** Again there are two sides to the question, 
Mrs. Lammle. What do you pretend to believe ?” 

‘*So you first deceive me and then insult me!” 
cries the lady, with a heaving bosom. 

**Not at all. I have originated nothing. The 
double-edged question was yours.” 

‘* Was mine!” the bride repeats, and her par- 





asol breaks in her angry hand. 


His color has turned to a livid white, and om- 
inous marks have come to light about his nose, 
as if the finger of the very devil himself had, 
within the last few moments, touched it here 
and there. But he has repressive power, and 
she has none. 

‘Throw it away,” he coolly recommends as 
to the parasol; ‘‘ you have made 
look ridiculous with it.” 

Whereupon she calls him in her rage, ‘‘ A de- 
liberate villain”’ and so casts the broken thing 
from her as that it strikes him in falling. The 
finger-marks are something whiter for the in- 
stant, but he walks on at her side. 

She bursts into tears, declaring herself the 
wretchedest, the most deceived, the worst-used, 
of women. Then she says that if she had the 
courage to kill herself she would do it. Then 
she calls him vile impostor. Then she asks him, 
why, in the disappointment of his base specula- 
tion, he does not take her life with his own hand, 
under the present favorable circumstances. Then 
she cries again. Then she is enraged again, 
and makes some mention of swindlers. Finally, 
she sits down crying on a block of stone, and is 
in all the known and unkhown humors of her 
sex at once. Pending her changes, those afore- 
said marks in his face have come and gone, now 
here now there, like white stops of a pipe on 
which the diabolical performer has played a 
tune. Also his livid lips are parted at last, as 
if he were breathless with running. Yet he is 
rot. 

“Now, get up, Mrs. Lammle, and let us 


’ 


it useless; you 


She sits upon her stone, and takes no heed of 
him. 

** Get up, I tell you.” 

Raising her head, she looks contemptuously 
in his face, and repeats, ‘‘ You tell me! Tell 
me, forsooth !” 

She affects not to know that his eyes are fas- 
tened on her as she droops her head again; but 
her whole figure reveals that she knows it un- 
easily. 

“Enough of this. 
Get up.” 


Come} 


Do you hear? 
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Yielding to his hand, she rises, and they walk | 


again; but this time with their faces turned to- 
ward their place of residence. 

‘*Mrs. Lammle, we have both been deceiving, | 
and we have both been deceived. We have both | 
been biting, and we have both been bitten. In 
a nut-shell, there’s the state of the case.” 

**You sought me out—” 

“Tut! Let us have done with that. 
know very well how it was. Why should 


We 
you 
dis- | 
and | 


and I talk about it, when you and I can't 
I am disappointed, 


guise it? To proceed. 
cut a poor figure.” 

** Am I no one?” 

** Some one—and I was coming to you, if you 
had waited a moment. You, too, are disap- 
pointed and cut a poor figure.” 

“ An injured figure !” 

“You are now cool enough, Sophronia, to 
see that you can’t be injured without my being 
equally injured; and that therefore the mere 
word is not to the purpose. When I look back, 


. 
I wonder how I can have been such a fool as to 


take you to so great an extent upon trust.” 

**And when I look back—” the bride cries, 
interrupting. 

** And when you look back, you wonder how 
you can have been—you'll excuse the word ?” 

** Most certainly, with so much reason.” 

**_Such a fool as to take me to so great an 
extent upon trust. But the folly is committed 
on Both sides. . I can not get rid of you; you 
can not get rid of me. What follows?” 

‘*Shame and misery,” the bride bitterly re- 
plies. 

*“*T don’t know. A mutual understanding fol- 
lows, and I think it may carry us through. 
Here I split my discourse (give me your arm, 
Sophronia) into three heads, to make it shorter 
and plainer. Firstly, it’s enough to have been 
done, without the mortification of being known 
to have been done. So we agree to keep the 
fact to ourselves. You agree?” 

‘If it is possible, I do.” 

‘Possible! We have pretended well enough 
to one another. Can’t we, united, pretend to 
the world? Agreed. Secondly, we owe the 
Veneerings a grudge, and we owe all other peo- 
ple the grudge of wishing them to be taken in, 
as we ourselves have been taken in. Agreed ?” 

“Yes. Agreed.” 

‘*We come smoothly to thirdly. You have 
called me an adventurer, Sophronia. So I am. 
In plain uncomplimentary English, so I am. 
So are you, my dear. So are many people. 
We agree to keep our own secret, and to work 
together in furtherance of our own schemes.” 

‘© What schemes ?” 

** Any scheme that will bring us money. 
our own schemes, 
Agreed ?” 

She answers, after a little hesitation, ‘‘I sup- 
pose so. Agreed.” 

“Carried at once, you see! Now, Sophronia, 
only half a dozen words more. We know one 


By 
I mean our joint interest. 


another perfectly. Don’t be tempted into twit- 
ting me with the past knowledge that you have 
of me, because it is identical with the past knowl. 
edge that I have of you, and in twitting me you 
twit yourself, and I don’t want to hear you do it, 
AY ith this good understanding established be- 
| tween us, it is better never done. To wind up 
| all :—You have shown temper to-day, Sophronia, 
Don’t be betrayed into doing so again, because 
I have a Devil of a temper myself.” 

So the happy pair, with this hopeful marriage 
| coameat thus signed, sealed, and delivered, re- 


| 
| pair homeward. If, when those infernal finger- 


marks weré on the white and breathless counte. 


nance of Alfred Lammle, Esquire, they denoted 
that he conceived the purpose of subduing t his 
dear wife Mrs. Alfred Lammle, by at once di- 
vesting her of any lingering reality or pretense 


| of self-respect, the purpose would seem to have 


been presently execated. The mature young 
lady has mighty little need of powder now, for 
| her downcast face, as he escorts her in the light 
of the setting sun to their abode of bliss. 


PRICES AND INVESTMENTS. 


6 TA VERYTHING is so high!” laments every- 

4d body who has anything to buy.—“ Every- 
thing is so high!” remarks, apologetically, ev- 
erybody who has anything to sell.—‘‘ Nothing 
is high,” explain certain theoretical financiers ; 
“the trouble is that our Currency is ow ; with 
a gold dollar you can buy as much as you ever 
could.” 

The error of these theorists—so far as they 
are not disloyally bent upon crippling the Gov- 
ernment by depreciating the funds—lies in this, 
that they look upon Gold as the one immovable 
thing in the universe: as the great fixed sun 
around which everything revolves. But the 
sun, so far from being fixed, is itself a moving 
body. The value of gold, like that of every- 
thing else, rises agd falls in accordance with 
the inexorable law of supply and demand. 

Everything is high, as everybody knows, and 
as everybody but theorists asserts, simply be- 
cause we are at war and not in peace. War- 
prices are, always have been, and always will 
be, high prices; because war increases the de- 
mand for everything, while it diminishes the 
supply. War takes the farmer from his plow, 
and the price of corn goes up. War takes the 


|shoemaker from his bench, and the price of 
{shoes goes up. 


War takes.a portion of every 
class of workmen from their usual work, and 
the price of labor goes up. At this moment 
fully one-third of the producers of the loyal 
States are directly or indirectly engaged in the 
war. A large portion are in the field or on the 
sea, as soldiers or sailors. Many are engaged 
in producing implements of war or military sup- 
plies—ships, guns, clothing, equipments, and 
the like. All these men have been withdrawn 





by the war from their avocations. The pro- 


| ducts of their former industry have been dimin- 
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ished, and so the price of these products has in- 
creased, 

Again, war is wasteful. We do not here 
speak of fraudulent waste; for the amount wast- 
ed by fraud, great as it is, is nothing compared 
with the necessary waste of war. It must al- 
ways cost much more to sustain a million of 
men in the field than it did to sustain the same 
men at home. A bushel of corn will feed no 
more men in Virginia than in Illinois; but its 
worth when transported to the James River is 
far greater than when it was harvested on the 
prairies. 

War is costly, and its cost must be paid by 
those who wage it. The cost of our war may 
be fairly measured by the amount of our Nation- 
al Debt. This, on the 14th of June, amounted 
in round numbers to 1720 millions of dollars. 
Making a liberal allowance for the following 


599 


the earnings of another generation. This is 
right and just. We of this generation have not 
undertaken this great war merely for ourselves. 
We have undertaken it mainly for those who 
shall come after us. The blood which it costs 
we ourselves pay. Our sons, and our sons’ 
sons, can well afford to pay their share of the 
money. 

Fortunately every dollar of the debt as yet 
contracted is due to ourselves. How shall it be 
apportioned among us so that each man shall 
bear his fair portion? As we have said, this 


| debt is really a mortgage upon every man's prop- 


weeks, our debt on the Ist of August may be | 


stated at 2000 millions of dollars. Great as 
this sum is we assume that the people consider 


it fairly contracted, well spent, and to be paid. | 


It is in fact a first mortgage upon every acre of 
land, upon every house or ship, upon every mile 
of railway, upon every man’s savings and earn- 
ings, upon every thing, in short, which can be 
considered as property. The debt is to be paid, 
and must be paid from the accumulations of 
past years, and from the earnings of those that 
are to come. 

Great as the burden must be it will not crush 
us. ‘She people of the loyal States could pay it 
three times over from the accumulations of the 
ten years which preceded the war, and yet leave 
every man richer than he was in 1850. The 
census puts down the property of the loyal 
States at fully 6000 millions of dollars more in 
1860 than it was in 1850. We are charged by 
others, and we charge ourselves, with extrava- 
gance; but in ten years we earned 6000 mill- 
ions more than we spent. Apportioning this 
by head among the whole population, every 
man, woman, and child in the loyal States was 
worth 250 dollars more in 1860 than in 1850. 
Our debt, were it three times as great as it is, 
could be paid from the accumulations of the 
past ten years. But as it takes the shape of a 
loan to the people of the United States, repre- 
sented by the Government, payable hereafter, 
most of the money-cost will be defrayed from 


erty and earnings. It is represented by Gov- 
ernment bonds of various kinds. Every man 
who holds such a bond has virtually a mortgage 
upon my property for that amount. If I hold 
the same sum I have an equal mortgage upon 
his property. In any case I must be a mort- 
gagee; I can become a mortgagor likewise by 
purchasing Government bonds. In the final ad- 
justment these mortgages will cancel each other. 

Leaving patriotism, for the moment, out of 
the question, it is for the advantage of every man 
to become, as far as he is able, a creditor of the 
Government, or rather, of the people. The in- 
terest offered is quite equal to that of any other 
safe investment; and the Government, in the 
name of the people, assumes the responsibility 
of collecting and paying that interest. The sc- 
curity offered is the most ample possible. It is 
a first lien upon the entire wealth of the coun- 
try. No man can be half as sure of receiving 
his dividends from railway or bank stock, his 
rents from real estate, or his profits from busi- 
ness, as he is of receiving the interest upon his 
loan to the nation. Just now Government bonds 
can be bought lower than the stocks of any pay- 
ing railway or bank, simply because the exi- 
gencies of the times demand that a large amount 
shall be offered for sale. We expect to see the 
time when the bonds of the United States shall 
command a premium in gold. It is not long 
since the United States paid more than twenty 
cents on the dollar for the privilege of buying 
up its obligations with but a few years to run. 
We trust that the same thing will occur with the 
debt now contracted and contracting; and so 
the men who have invested their surplus money 
in the Government loan have acted not only 
patriotically but wisely. 


Monthly Rerard of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 20th of June. Both 
the eastern and western campaign have stead- 
ily progressed, though no decisive results have yet 
been obtained. 

At the close of our last Record the Federal and 
Confederate armies were confrenting each other at 
Spottsylvania Court House on the line of the Po. 
The battle had been renewed on the 18th of May, 
after the lull of a week, during which both armies 
had been rested and reinforced. In this engage- 


ment Hancock, operating against the enemy’s right 
flank, gained two lines of his intrenchments and 
captured several guns; Burnside drove the Confed- 
erate left some distance, but subsequently with- 
drew. 

The next day Ewell’s corps made a desperate at- 
tempt to turn Grant's right and capture his supply 
trains, which were loaded with ammunition and sub- 
sistence. The attack was repulsed, chiefly by the 
gallantry of Tyler's Division, consisting for the most 
part of raw recruits. The Federal loss was com- 
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paratively small—only 900 killed and wounded, 
while Ewell lost 1250, besides 500 taken prisoners. 

On the evening of the 20th Grant began to 
manceuvyre his left with the purpose of drawing 
Lee out of his intrenchments. The position had 
been attempted over and again, sometimes with par- 
tial success and frequently with failure. The great- 
est success gained was that of the 12th, when John- 
ston and his division were captured ; and if the dis- 
position of the Federal forces had been favorable 
the advantage gained on this occasion might have 
been pushed to more decisive results. Having de- 
termined to shift his position, Grant extended his 
left until Spottsylvania Court House stood over 
on his right. Lee at the same time extended his 
right, intrenching at every move. In order to com- 
pel a retreat Grant had to flank Lee outright by 
massing his force on the left. On Friday, the 20th, 
then, Hancock shifted over to Lee’s extreme right, 
and in the evening advanced southward. He con- 
tinued his march the next day, and on Saturday 
evening occupied Bowling Green. About an hour 
after Hancock started, Friday night, Longstreet also 
moved southward. On Saturday Hancock was fol- 
lowed by Warren, and Lengstreet by Ewell; during 
Saturday night beth armies were on the march. 

Monday, Grant effected the crossing of the North 
Anna, in the vicinity of the Virginia Central Rail- 
road. This was not accomplished, however, without 
an obstinate resistance on the part of the Confeder- 
ates. The railroad bridge crossing the river at this 
point was burned by the Federal forces, and Wednes- 
day night found the entire army between the North 
and South Anna, and within 25 miles of Richmond. 
On the north bank of the latter river was General 
Lee’s new line of defense. 

To all appearances Grant’s purpose was to march 
up and attempt this new line by a series of assaults 
similar to those directed against the former line 
along the Po. But Thursday found him preparing 
to recross the North Anna, and on the last day of 
May he had his whole army south of the Pamunkey 
and within ten miles of Richmond, with a new base 
of supplies established at White House. 

The new line ran nearly north and south from a 
point on the Pamunkey River near Hanover Court 
House, across Tolopatamoy Creek three miles south 
of Hanovertown. Grant’s head-quarters were on 
the spot on which M‘Clellan’s right had rested two 
years before. The Confederate line stretched from 
Atlee’s Station, along the line of the Chickahominy 
and the Virginia Central, to Shady Grove Church, 
five miles north of Richmond. Ouf forces, ever 
since crossing the Pamunkey, had been pressing 


left flanks, in both of which the Federals were suc. 
cessful. The success on the left opened the way 
to Cold Harbor, on the road from White Honse to 
Richmond. On Wednesday, June 1, the Sixth 
Corps took a position near this place, where it was 
joined by the Eighteenth and part of the Tenth, 
sent around from the James; and here a battle was 
fought by this portion of the army, the result o/ 
which was the possession of Cold Harbor by the 
Federal Forces. Cold Harbor is the key to Rich. 
mond on this line of approach; and it only remain- 
ed to cross the Chickahominy a short distance south 
to outflank the Confederate army. 

It was for this purpose that Hancock was shifted 
to the left during Wednesday night, and an attack 
was ordered the next day. This was postponed on 
account of a severe storm, and the enemy thus gain- 
ed time to complete his preparations for defense. 
Thus it happened that on Friday, June 3, the Con- 
federates were as strongly posted on the Chicka- 
hominy as they had been on the South Anna. On 
that day a battle was fought early in the morning, 
the main interest of which centred on the left. 
Here the army was carried up in close proximity 
to the enemy’s works. Some important positions 
were gained at great expense of life, but to no pur- 
pose. On the right a heavy cannonade went on, 
but without sensible effect on the main issue. The 
attempt to carry the Confederate position by direct 
assault was given up. 


In the evening an attack 
was made by the enemy on a portion of Hancock's 
corps, but was repulsed, with great loss to the as- 
sailants. Several assaults of this nature were sub- 
sequently made on Grant's left, with the view of 
cutting his communications with the White House; 
but these were uniformly unsuccessful. On the 
7th an arrangement was concluded between the 
two armies for the humane purpose of attending to 
the killed and wounded on the battle-field; and 
with this the operations along the Chickahominy 
were substantially concluded, 

The approach to Richmond from the North hay- 
ing been given up, Grant removed his entire army 
to the south side of the James River, and formed 
new combinations. The preparations for this move- 
ment were in contemplation before the battle of 
Friday had fairly ended. For more than a week 
they were going on; and on Sunday night, the 12th, 
the movement commenced, and was completed by 
Wednesday morning. The Eighteenth Corps went 


| back to Bermuda Hundred by water ; the rest of the 


steadily up to this line; and on the 28th a cavalry | 


engagement had been fought, the advance of Gregg’s 


division having met and driven the enemy. On the | 


30th Warren had pressed close up to Shady Grove; 
and Crawford's division, getting detached from the 


main body, was attacked and pushed back. The | 


same day Hancock gained ground on the right. 

It was inevitable at this juncture that whichever 
of the two armies should first acquire a command- 
ing position between the Federal left and Richmond 
would gain an important advantage. 
this position that the contest of the next few days 
was carried on. If Lee should prove successful, 
then he would be able to cut Grant's line of com- 
munications with the White House; while if Grant 


It was for | 


should succeed, Lee would be compelled to leave | 


the way open to Richmond. 
were cavalry engagements both on the right and 


On the 81st there | 


army crossed the Chickahominy at Long Bridge and 
James Bridge, and proceeded thence te the James 
River, crossing at Powhatan Point. During the 
march there was no very serious interruption from 
Lee’s army. Smith’s corps arriving at its destina- 
tion sooner than the others, marched forthwith to 
Petersburg, the other corps following in the same 
general direction soon after landing. 

At the close of our last Record we left Butler in 
his intrenchments at Beriauda Hundred, to which 
he had been driven as the result of the fierce as- 
sault made by the enemy on the 16th. In the 
battle which followed, Hickman’s brigade suffered 
severely, and Hickman himself was taken prisoner. 
After Butler’s withdrawal to Bermuda Hundred the 
Confederates closed about him with great vigor, and 
made several assaults on his lines, which were re- 
pulsed. On the 20th the Confederate General Walker 
was captured. z 

With the exception of important reinforcements 
sent to General Grant, there has since been no oc- 
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currence of special interest in Butler’s department. 
Kautz on the 19th of May returned from his second 
great raid, having cut the Richmond and Petersburg 
and the Danville railroads at various points, destroy- 
ing a large amount of stores. 

Nearly at the same time important successes were 
achieved in Southwestern Virginia, by Generals 
Averill and Crook. Besides burning the railroad 
bridge at Newbern, on the East Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia Railroad, several engagements occurred with 
the enemy, in which the latter, under Morgan and 
Jenkins, was severely punished. In one of these 
Jenkins was taken prisoner. 

After Sigel’s defeat in the Shenandoah, Hunter 
was appointed to supersede him. On the 5th of 
June a battle was fought near Staunton, between 
Hunter and the Confederate General W. E. Jones, 
resulting in a complete victory. |General Jones was 
killed, Staunton was captured, 1500 prisoners and 
several guns were taken, and the rebel force was 
driven to Waynesboro. After the capture of Staun- 
ton a junction was effected on the 8th with Crook 
and Averill. In the mean time Sheridan's command 
having crossed the Pamunkey on the 7th, were 
marched to a point south of Gordonsville. This 
point—Trevilan Station—was reached on the 11th. 
Here an important victory was gained, and a large 
portion of the Gordonsville Railroad destroyed ; four 
hundred prisoners were taken. 

In the West Sherman, having occupied Kings- 
ton and the line of the Etowah, resumed his march 
on the 24th to Dallas, where he came up with the 
enemy; on the 28th M‘Pherson was engaged, and 
the Confederates were driven back, with a loss to 
them of about 3000 men. On Thursday, June 2, 
Schofield and Hooker moved upon Marietta, a few 
miles to the left of Dallas; Stoneman’s and Gar- 
rard’s cavalry at the same time taking possession 
of Allatoona Pass. This advance brings our army 
out of the mountainous region of Georgia to the fer- 
tile plains in the central portion of the State. In 
regard to the value of Allatoona Pass, Sherman said, 
in his dispatch of June 7: “I have been to Alla- 
toona Pass, and find it admirable for our purposes. 
It is the gate through the last, or most eastern spur 
of the Alleghanies. It now becomes as useful to us 
as it was to the enemy, being easily defended from 
either direction. The roads hence from Ackworth 
into Georgia are large and good, and the country 
more open.” 

On the 10th Wheeler, with a Confederate force 
of cavalry, interrupted the railroad communication 


between Sherman’s army and Chattanooga. At | 


about the same time Forrest, in conjunction with 
Roddy and Lee, gained a decisive victory over 
Sturgis at Guntown, Mississippi. General A. J. 
Smith, who had been operating successfully against 
Marmaduke, was, after this disaster, placed at the 
head of the forces against the rebel cavalry acting 
in Sherman's rear. 

In the Southwest affairs have at least assumed a 
less critical aspect as compared with the situation 
a month ago. General Banks with his army have 
returned to New Orleans, having fought two bat- 


tles on the way, in both of which the rebels were | 


repulsed. Porter's gun-boat fleet was relieved on 
the 11th of May through the ingenious efforts of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey, who brought it safely 
out of its perilous situation by the construction of 
adam at Alexandria. General A. J. Smith’s army 
has also been brought down the river, and dispatch- 
ed against the forces under Marmaduke, in Arkan- 





sas. General Canby was at the mouth of the Red 
River on the 14th of May, where he was collecting 
together forces to assist Banks. Banks’s position 
remains the same as hitherto; the significance to 
be attached to Canby’s appointment being simply 
that the Trans-Mississippi Department is now or- 
ganized under a single command, and Banks re- 
ports to Canby just as Thomas reports to Sherman. 

Early in the month John Morgan, with 2500 men, 
made another raid into Kentucky. Entering by 
Pound Gap, he, with great rapidity, got possession 
of Paris, Georgetown, Cynthiana, Williamstown, 
and Mount Sterling. He attacked the Louisville 
and other railroads, interrupting communications 
for several days. This foree was met by Burbridge 
on the 9th, and severely beaten, but not so badly 
used as to prevent further destruction ; for Lexing- 
ton was afterward captured and plundered by Mor- 
gan’s men, and two Ohio regiments were taken at 
Cynthiana. On the 12th, however, Burbridge again 
attacked, and this time with a decisive result, com- 
pletely routing the enemy and capturing a large 
portion of his force, besides a thousand horses, which 
were probably the main object of the raid. 

The navy has lost three gun-boats by capture 
during the month; the Granite City and the Wave 
at Sabine Pass; and the Water Witch, which was 
taken by eight rebel gun-boats under the guns of 
Fort M‘ Allister, Georgia. 

The Cleveland Convention met on May 31. John 
Cochrane was elected its President. A platform 
was reported and adopted, made up of resolutions 
in favor of the Union, the suppression of the rebell- 
ion without compromise, of an expression of grat- 
itude to the army and navy, of free speech, free 
press, the habeas corpus, the abolition of slavery, 
the right of asylum, the Monroe Doctrine, a one- 
term Presidency, the confiscation of rebel lands, 
and their division among the soldiers and sailors of 
the Union army. John C. Frémont was nominated 
for President, and John Cochrane for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. Frémont’s letter of acceptance was every 
way remarkable. He said that the right to have 
candidates in the coming election was disputed. He 

said that the Administration had violated the liber- 
ties of American citizens ; and that abroad its course 
had been marked by feebleness and want of princi- 
ple. Mr. Frémont—the same that in 1861 had, 
without authority, carried out the widest system 
of confiscation against Missouri rebels—said, also, 
| that he was opposed to that part of the platform in 
favor of the confiscation of rebel property. He 
said that the Administration had disgraced itself by 
denying the right of asylum, meaning, of course, 
in the Arguelles case, which is treated of in its le- 
gitimate place in this Record. And, finally, he 
wound up by saying that if the Baltimore Con- 
vention would nominate some other candidate than 
Mr. Lincoln he would support him; but Mr. Lin- 
coln’s election he thought it proper to oppose, and, 
if possible, to prevent, and in that contingency he 
accepted the nomination of the Cleveland Conven- 
tion. 

On the 7th of June the Baltimore Convention 
met. Ex-Governor Denison, of Ohio, was elected 
President. A platform of resolutions was reported 
and adopted. It was resolved that the rebellion be 
suppressed without compromise; that slavery be 
abolished by Constitutional amendment; that an 
expression of popular gratitude was due not only to 
the army and navy, but also to the President, that 
foreign immigration be encouraged ; that the rail- 
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road to the Pacific ought speedily to be constructed ; 
and that the Monroe doctrine should be maintain- 
ed. The Convention then nominated Abraham Lin- 
coln, of Illinois, and Andrew Johnson, of Tennes- 
see, for President and Vice-President. The nom- 
ination was first carried by a call of the States, all 
except the Missouri delegation voting for Lincoln 
and Johnson. The nomination was then made unani- 
mous; a National Committee was elected, and the 
Convention adjourned. 
MEXICO. 

Maximilian, the new Mexican Emperor, arrived 
in Mexico on the 28th of May, and received from 
the Municipal Council of Vera Cruz the keys of that 
city. The French authorities had made extraordi- 
nary preparations for this event, and especially for 
the entrance of the Emperor into the capital, which 
was announced for the 10th of June, that being the 
anniversary of the entrance of the French troops 
into that city last year. But there has been no 
grand popular reception of the Emperor, notwith- 
standing that he began his proclamation, issued on 
his arrival, informing the Mexicans that they had 
longed for his presence! Generals Santa Anna, 
Almonte, Miramon, and Marquez were appointed 
Grand Marshals of the new Empire. 

CUBA, 

On the 20th of last November Thomas Savage, 
United States Consul-General at Havana, informed 
Secretary Seward of the arrival in Cuba of over 
one thousand African negroes, notice of which was | 
promptly given to Lord Lyons and transmitted by 
him to the British Government. On the 28th of 
the same month Secretary Seward informed Earl 
Russell through Lord Lyons that if a communication 
should be addressed by the British Government to 
the Spanish Cabinet, with a view to procure an 
amendment of the laws affecting the introduction of 
slaves into Cuba, the President of the United States 
would communicate with the Government of Spain 
in the same sense and spirit. On the 4th of Febru- 
ary Seward received from Lord Lyons a letter in- 
closing a memorandum of the communication to be | 
addressed by Her Majesty’s Government to the Brit- | 
ish Minister at Madrid. 

According to this memorandum the present Cap- | 
tain-General of Cuba has done all in his power to 
carry out the treaty obligations of Spain relative to 
the suppression of the slave-trade; so that for the 
year ending September 30, 1863, the number of | 
slaves introduced into Cuba is estimated at from | 
seven to eight thousand as compared with 11,254 of 
the previous year. This diminution would be satis- | 
factory if it were not dependent upon the exertions 
of the present Captain-General, who is at any mo- 
ment liable to be removed; and this officer com- 
plains of the want of sufficient power conferred upon 
him, and of the inadequate provisions of the Span- | 
ish penal code for the suppression of the Cuban slave- 
trade. 

In the mean time General Dulce (Captain-General | 
of Cuba) had seized the cargo of slaves. The ne- 
groes had been landed in Colon, a district on the 
south side of the island. Now, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of this district was Don Jose Augustin 
Arguelles. It was through this officer that the ex- 
pedition was captured, for which service he received 
from the Spanish Government $15,000. Immedi- 
ately after the capture he obtained leave of absence 
for twenty days on pretense of a visit to New York 
to purchase the La Cronica, a Spanish journal pub- | 
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| the blockade of the German ports. 





lished in that city. He did not return from this 
visit, and it was subsequently discovered that he 
had retained one hundred and forty of the negroes 
belonging to the expedition and had sold them int, 
slavery at a profit to himself of a hundred thousand 
dollars. The United States Consul at Havana for. 
warded to Secretary Seward a statement of these 
facts on the 27th of March. 

There was no extradition treaty between Spain 
and the United States by which the former could 
claim the rendition of Arguelles ; but in view of the 
infamous crime committed by the latter Genera] 
Dulce was informed that if he would send to New 
York a suitable officer steps would be taken, if pos- 
sible, to place Arguelles in his possession. This 
action on the part of the United States Government 
was the more urgently demanded by the fact that 
without the presence of this notorious criminal in 
Cuba it would be impossible to emancipate the 
slaves who had been consigned by him to slavery, 
Arguelles was arrested on the 11th of May, 1864, 


EUROPE. 

The London Corference having decided upon an 
armistice for a month, the Danish Government raised 
The conditions 
of the truce are, that a week’s notice must be given 
before hostilities are again resumed; the allies to 
hold their position in Jutland and the Danes Alsen, 
but the former to impose no further contributions. 
When the Conference met on the 2d of June this 
armistice was prolonged for fifteen days. 

A severe naval engagement took place off Heli- 
goland on May 9 between the Danish fleet and that 
of the allies. The latter, consisting of three Aus- 
trian frigates and two Prussian gun-boats, returned 
to its moorings on the Elbe, bearing evident signs 
of having been severely handled. 

The Liberal party in England have received great 
encouragement from a speech recently made in Par- 
liament by Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on Paine’s Reform Bill, he having on this occasion 
declared in favor of an extension of the right of 
suffrage. The news of Grant’s movements has 
created unusual interest in England. The contest- 
ed case of the rebel rams has been finally disposed 
of by the British Government; not finding any law 
for the detention of these vessels, and yet fully 
aware of the consequences which must follow their 
release, Her Majesty’s Government has freed itself 
from the perplexing dilemma by purchasing them. 
The ship-owners of Liverpool, fearing that some 
time the policy pursued by the British Government 
in relation to the Alabama might be turned against 
itself, have presented a petition to Parliament urg- 
ing that, in case the existing law be insufficient for 
the preservation of a strict neutrality, such amend- 
ments should be introduced into the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act as would secure the end desired. The 


| matter was presented in a very effective manner in 


a speech made by Mr, Cobden on May 13. He 
said that the British Government had already done 
its worst against the American mercantile marine. 
The injury, considering merely the amount of prop- 
erty destroyed, amounted to fifteen millions of dol- 
lars; but this was not all, that which had not been 
destroyed had been rendered useless. In 1860 one- 
third of the American commerce was carried on in 
foreign bottoms, in 1863 three-fourths; and this 
was owing to privateers armed and equipped in 
English ports. 
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History of Frederick the Great, by Tomas Car- 
yyLE: Vol. IV. In this volume Mr. Carlyle car- 
ries us through a dozen years of the life of Frederick. 
The volume opens with an account of the Second 
Silesian War of 1744-5, in which occurred the fruit- 
less capture of Prague by the Prussians; the battle 
of Fontenoy (May, 1745), where the French and 
their allies—Prussia being one—beat the Austrians 
and their allies—England being one; the battle of 
Hohenfriedberg (June, 1745), where the Prussians 
beat the Saxons, now the allies of Austria, and yet 
won no great advantage from a victory the like of 
which ‘*had not been seen since Blenheim ;” the 
battle of Sohr (September, 1745), where the Prus- 
sians got the better of the Austrians; the battle of 
Kesseldorf (December, 1745), where the Saxons, 
still allies of the Austrians, fought their last battle 
as a nation, and were utterly routed by the Prus- 
sians. This Second Silesian War was really, in the 
world’s history, but an episode in the general Eu- 
ropean war then raging. It was closed by the peace 
of Dresden (December, 1745). In describing the 
once famous battle of Fontenoy, Carlyle pricks a | 
wind-bag which has long done duty as the last in- | 
stance of modern chivalry. According to the story | 
—finally polished up by Voltaire, after the manner | 
of his famous but exploded ‘“* Moriamur pro rege | 
nostro,” ete. Lord Charles Hay—so runs the story 
—Captain of the English Guards, and M. le Marquis 
d’Auteroche, of the French Grenadiers, found them- 
selves with their commands fronting each other. 
Each stepped forward, bowing politely, hat in hand. 
“Gentlemen of the French Guards,” said the En- 
glishman, waiving precedence, ‘‘ Fire!” — * No,’ 
replied the equally polite Frenchman, ‘ we never 
fire first.” Chivalry satisfied, the English Guards 
did thereupon fire, to the terrible loss of the French 
Grenadiers. Mr. Carlyle has fished up the genuine 
account of this transaction, fearfully spelled, by 
Lord Charles Hay himself. What he did say, in 
effect was, ‘‘ We are the English Guards, and hope 
you won't run away before we can get at you, as you | 
did a while ago at Dettingen.” The sublime court- 
esy of the affair thus resolves itself into a bit of | 
“ chaffing.” After this episodical war followed, as 
far as Frederick was concerned, ten years of peace. | 
Half of this volume is occupied with a minute and 
picturesque account of the private life of Frederick. | 
Then follows the opening campaign of the great | 
Seven Years’ War—Prussia and England being now | 
on one side, France and Austria on the other, with all | 
Europe as allies on one side or the other—during 
which Frederick first manifested his great capacities 
as a Captain and Ruler. Those who have followed | 
Mr. Carlyle thus far in his History of Frederick will | 
need no other inducement to go on with him to the | 
end. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

The Life of Napoleon, by Baron Joint, trans- | 
lated by Major-General H. W. HAtLEecK. Napole- 
on is hardly more indisputably the great master of 
the Science and Art of War than Jomini is the great- 
est military historian and commentator. He is ac- 
knowledged to be first, with no rival unless it be Sir | 
William Napier, who can fairly claim to be second. | 
His ‘‘ Critical and Military History of the Wars of | 
the Revolution” is the foundation upon which and 
the quarry eut of which all the military histories of 
that period have been built. His Life of Napoleon 


} 


Patires. 


is an almost necessary complement to that work. 
As a biography of Napoleon, in his personal and 
political character, we can not accord to it a very 
high place. The very form in which it is cast—an 
autobiography recited in the Elysian Fields by the 
shade of Napoleon to Alexander, Cesar, and Freder- 
ick—would of itself preclude any high degree of 
merit asa memoir. This form, however, gives no 
slight advantage for presenting the military history 
of Napoleon. The Great Master might be supposed 
to present his career as a commander in the best 
form before such an audience. In this main aspect 
the work is of inestimable value, and the labor of 
presenting it in our language could have been un- 
dertaken by no one more capable than General Hal- 
leck. These five large volumes, with the accom- 
panying convenient Atlas of Military Maps, should 
be in the hands of every one who wishes—and who 
now does not ?—to gain some idea of what war in 
modern times implies. Every officer who hopes to 
command a regiment, much more a brigade or di- 
vision, should study them as the lawyer studies his 
Blackstone or Kent, or as the divine studies his Tur- 
retin or Calvin. (Published by D. Van Nostrand.) 

Pulpit Ministrations, by GARDINER Sprixc. In 
these two volumes the venerable and venerated 
“Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the 
City of New York,” whose charge over a single 
church has extended over two full generations, ded- 
icates a series of discourses on Christian Doctrine 
and Duty to the great multitude who have been, 
who are, and who may hereafter be connected with 
his pastoral charge. To a circle even larger than 
this large one these sermons, the ripest fruits of a 
long and earnest life, will be more than welcome. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

Expository Lectures on the Heidelberg Catechism, 
by Georce W. Bernuune, D.D. This work, a 
fragment of the author’s design, must be accepted 
as the best literary monument of one of the ripest 
scholars and most eloquent divines who have adorned 
the American pulpit. The denomination to which 
Dr. Bethune belonged formerly required its pastors 
to deliver a series of expository lectures, on the suc- 
cessive Sabbaths of every year, setting forth and ex- 
plaining the doctrines of the Church in the order in 
which they are presented in the venerable Heidel- 
berg Catechism, each Sabbath of the vear having 
its assigned topic. Afterward four years instead of 
one were assigned to this course, one lecture being 
delivered every month. These lectures of Dr. Be- 
thune embrace about two-thirds of such a course. 
To their preparation in a permanent form he had 
consecrated the study of years. Although only a 
portion of the design, these lectures will be regarded 
as a permanent addition to the theological literature 


| of the day. (Published by Sheldon and Company.) 


Barbara’s History, by Ametia B. Epwarps, 
which forms the 240th volume of “ Harper’s Libra- 
ry of Select Novels,” is by all odds the best of the 
scores of tales which have grown out of Charlotte 
Bronté’s three or four novels. The plot is essen- 
tially that of ‘‘ Jane Eyre;” there are scenes and 
characters which might have formed parts of ‘* The 
Professor” or ‘‘ Villette.” Although Miss Edwards 
has borrowed so largely from Miss Bronté, she has 
brought enough original matter into her novel to 
take it out of the category of mere imitations. She 
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has made one of the best of the second-class novels 
of the day. Yousin Phillis (Harper's Library of 
Select Novels, No. 242) is an exceedingly graceful 
little story. It is brought to an abrupt close just 
at the point where one would expect that the real 
story was to begin. Unless we greatly mistake the 
capacities and purposes of the author, we shall have 
some day a novel in which the character of Cousin 
Phillis will be more largely developed. 

The Potomae- and the Rapidan, by Atonzo TH. 
Quixtr. (Crosby and Nichols.) The Chaplain of 
the noble Massachusetts Second republishes with 
additions a series of letters describing his experi- 
ences with that regiment from the time when it 
was with Patterson in the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah down to the time when it was sent to rein- 
force Rosecrans in Tennessee, The record embraces 
Cedar Mountain, Antietam, Fredericksburg, and 
Chancellorville. The author promises a record of 
the doings of his regiment. We refer to this work 
mainly for the purpose of suggesting that some 
one connected with every regiment in our service 
should take upon himself the office of its histori- 
ographer. For many reasons the chaplain of the 
regiment will be, in ordinary cases, the proper man 
for the work. If at all fit for his post, he knows 
every man in the regiment and every event in its 
history; the nature of his duties gives him leisure 
to record them. He should consider it a part of his 
official duty to write, and deposit in the national ar- 
chives, such a history. Probably hereafter all of 
these accounts would be published. But even if 
they existed only in manuscript, a thousand or two 
of such documents would be of inestimable advant- 
age to the man who will at some time write an ad- 
equate history of the Great Rebellion. 

Savage Africa, by WixGwoop Reape. In an- 
other part of this Magazine we have given an ex- 
tended account of this somewhat noticeable book on 
Africa and the Africans. It forms an indispensa- 
ble adjunct to the library of works on Africa which 
has been issued by the publishers. Most of these 
works tell how that country and its people appear 
in the eyes of explorers, missionaries, and men of 
science. It is worth while to show how they ap- 
pear to a rather clever but superficial ‘‘ club-man,” 
who chose to make a trip to the Equator rather 
than to the Arctic regions. The book, though far 
enough from being profound, is lively and reada- 
ble. (Published by Harper and Brothers. ) 

The Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin, by 
James Parton. Mr. Parton possesses in a high 
degree the prime requisites for a biographer. He 
is unwearied in his search for facts; he has the fac- 
ulty of grasping the significance of his materials, so 
as to gain a clear idea of the man who is to be pre- 
sented to his readers; he is unswervingly honest, 
presenting the man as he believes him to have re- 
ally been, not merely as he should or might have 
been. Thus, he does not attempt to make Burr a 
patriot, or even grand old Jackson a saint. The 
honest purpose of knowing and telling the truth, 
and the power of telling it graphically, are as con- 
spicuously shown in depicting the quiet life of 
Franklin as in narrating the more turbulent careers 
of Burr and Jackson. To say that this Life of 
Franklin is the best yet written would be a very 
slight recommendation ; for, apart from Franklin's 
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own autobiography, we have had nothing even ap. 
proaching mediocrity. But we can go much fur. 
ther, and say that Mr. Parton's Life is in every way 
very good. (Published by Mason Brothers.)  ~ 

Nineteen Beautiful Years. In this touching lit- 
tle volume a sister undertakes to tell of a sister 
whose circle of life was completed within nineteen 
years. Yet so completely rounded was it that jt 
could hardly have been more perfect in threescore 
and ten years. It is the simple story of the devel. 
opment of*a girl endowed with exquisite sensibili- 
ties, and fine, though not extraordinary, faculties, 
She loved Literature, Art, and Music; yet there is 
nothing to indicate that she would ever have be. 
come a great writer, artist, or musician. In the 
very fact that her life presented nothing very ex- 
traordinary lies the charm of this loving record of 
it. The nineteen beautiful years of the life of Mary 
Willard lie within the reach of thousands and tens 
of thousands. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

First Principles of a New System of Philosophy, 
by Hersert Spencer. This volume is an install- 
ment of what is intended to be a series of works 
unfolding the principles of a ‘‘ New Philosophy,” 
embracing an explanation of all the phenomena 
manifested in the universe of Matter, Force, and 
Mind, so far as they are cognizable by the human 
faculties. It is impossible, within the space at our 
disposal, to give even the baldest outline of the phi- 
losophy whose inauguration is here attempted ; and 
no one who has not devoted months to its examina- 
tion can be qualified to pass absolute judgment upon 
its validity ; or, if it be partly valid and partly in- 
valid, to draw the line between the true and the 
false. All that we dare say is that it is a work of 
great ability, which deserves and should receive the 
careful consideration of those who have leisure and 
capacity to pursue the investigations through which 
the author proposes to conduct them. (Published 
by D. Appleton and Company.) 

Guide-Book of the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
This railroad, with its connections, passes through 
one of the most picturesque portions of the United 
States. It traverses the great coal region of Penn- 
sylvania, touches the Delaware Water Gap and the 
Wyoming Valley, passing every where through 
scenes of romantic and historic interest. This mod- 
est little volume is in the best sense of the word a 
guide through this picturesque region, with which 
no tourist who proposes to visit it can afford to dis- 
pense. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

Seven Stories, with Basement and Attic, by Doy- 
Atp G. MrrcHe.y. This volume, as is indicated by 
its punning title, consists of seven Stories—mainly 
reminiscences of foreign travel and residence—a con- 
siderable part of which were originally contributed 
to this Magazine. They are marked by the delicate 
fancy and graceful style which characterizes all the 
writings of the author. (Published by Charles 
Scribner.) 

Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and 
the East. The third annual revision of this admira- 
ble Guide-Book is now ready. The editor has again 
gone over most of the ground described by him, for 
the purpose of making all necessary changes and addi- 
tions. Much entirely new matter has been intro- 
duced, and the information as to reutes and charges 
has been brought down to the present month. 
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Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


HE death of Nathaniel Hawthorne is a nation- 


al event. In original creative genius no name | 
in our literature is superior to his; and while ev- 
ery body was asking whether it were impossible to 


write an American novel, he wrote romances that 
were hardly possible clsewhere, because they were 
so purely American. There was never, certainly, 
an author more utterly independent than Haw- 
thorne of the circumstances that surrounded him. 
In his style, even, which, for a rich, idiomatic raci- 
ness, is unsurpassed, there was no touch of any of 
the schools of his time. It was as clear and simple 
as Thackeray's, and as felicitous; but there was a 
flush of color in it, sometimes, of which Thackeray 


has no trace. But of the literary influences of his | 
time, and even of his personal association, there is | 


ne sign in his writings. The form in which his 
world was revealed, like that world itself, was en- 
tirely his own. 

Nor was there any foreign flavor whatever in his 
genius. It was not a growth of the English, or the 
German, or the French; nor was it eclectic. It 
was American. It was almost New England, ex- 
cept for that universality which belongs to such 
genius, and which made the ‘‘Marble Faun” no 
less a characteristic work of Hawthorne's than the 
‘‘Scarlet Letter.” Yet in both there is the same 
general quality, although one is a story of old Pu- 
ritan days in Boston, and the other of modern life 
in Rome. 

It is remarkable that Hawthorne was an author, 
and a copious one, long before he was generally 
recognized. His delight, in former days, was to 
insist that no writer was so obscure as he; and it 
is one evidence of the vitality of his power that he 


still wrote on. He piped, and the world would not | 


sing; he played, and it would not dance. But he 
was sent to be a piper, and so he piped until the 
world paused, charmed by the rare melody, and ac- 


knowledged the master. His place in our litera- | 


ture he took at once when the “ Scarlet Letter” was 
published, and in that place he was never disturbed, 
and will always remain. 

Personally, Mr. Hawthorne was doubtless the 


least known of all American authors. He was in-| 


superably shy; and although the most fascinating 
of companions to those with whom he could con- 
verse, he was “‘silent as a stone” in society, and 


was seldom seen except by the interior circle of his 
friends. His youth and early manhood were pass- | 


ed in Maine and about Salem in Massachusetts. 
He was then called to the Custom-house in Boston 
by the historian Bancroft, the Collector. Thence 
he removed to Concord, in Middlesex, Massachu- 
setts, where he lived in the ‘‘Old Manse.” Again 
entering official life, he was made Surveyor of the 
Port at Salem. With the change of Administra- 
tion he retired to a cottage at Lenox, in Berkshire, 
Massachusetts; presently returned to Concord, and 
upon the election to the Presidency of his friend 
Franklin Pierce, Mr. Hawthorne was appointed 
Consul at Liverpool. At the expiration of his term 
he traveled upon the Continent, and passed a win- 
ter in Rome, a visit which supplied him with ma- 
terial for his wonderful work, ‘‘The Marble Faun.” 


Two or three years since he returned to this coun- | 
try, and settled himself quietly at ‘‘The Wayside,” | 


as he called his pleasant little house in Concord, on 
the edge of the town, upon the Boston road. There 


he devoted himself to literature, until the war dis- | 
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| turbed him. The peculiarity of his temperament, 
and his old political affinities and friendships, pre- 
vented him from sympathizing fully with the na- 
tional movement. But, however his friends regret- 
ted his feeling, his position was unassailed by the 
least suspicion. For several months his health had 
failed. A general weariness oppressed his powers. 
His desire of work, and even of life, seemed to be 
relaxed. He made little journeys, one especially 
to Philadelphia, with his friend and publisher, Mr. 
Ticknor, of Boston, who died suddenly at the hotel 
in that city. It was a painful and probably injuri- 
ous shock to Hawthorne, who returned to his home, 
only to leave it soon afterward with his life-long 
friend Franklin Pierce, for a trip through parts of 
New England. The journey was scarcely begun 
when, at Plymouth, in New Hampshire, quietly in 
the night, without a sigh, apparently without a pang, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne died. He would have been 
sixty years old had he lived until the 4th of July. 
The charm of his writings is imperishable. The 
fresh glow of genius which pervades them, apart 
from the essential interest of the stories, is inde- 
scribable. They have an individual pungency which 
does not always mark the works of our authors of 
an equal fame. The sparkle of humor which glit- 
ters every where upon his page, often weird but nev- 
er dull, and a certain steadiness and self-possession 
of tone, equally free from rhetoric or baldness, cer- 
tify a manly vigor and character which does not 
necessarily distinguish so subtle and poetic a na- 
ture. Hawthorne was brought to his home, and 
buried from the church amidst throngs of famous 
and honoring friends upon the softest of May days. 
One of that honoring multitude, in words which re- 
veal the quality and depth of his feeling, says: ‘‘ The 
interior of the church was perfectly white and fra- 
grant with flowers, and upon the coffin lay a wreath 
of apple blossoms from the old Manse and Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s last unfinished manuscript... . Few and fit- 
| tingly chosen were the inspired passages read, and 
the calm, comforting, and unaffected words of his 
| friend the preacher (Rey. James Freeman Clark) 
who stood by his coffin, and gave the only audible 
utterance to thoughts which were pervading every 
breast... .Up to the highest eminence of their beau- 
tiful cemetery, under groups of pine, overlooking 
the streets Hawthorne had walked and the river 
consecrated in his story, they bore him, their noblest 
dead, and buried him in sunshine and flowers; and 
| the pilgrim who saw for the first and last time, then, 
the mortal face and form of one so greatly loved, 
though slightly known, will own a new and life- 
long association whenever ‘waves the pine-tree 
through his thought,’ and he resummons the im- 
mortal company who encircled that spot, which is 
evermore hallowed ground.” 





| 








Tue diseussion which was opened by our corre- 
spondent, “A Disappointed Man,” is of so interest- 
ing and friendly a character that the Easy Chair, 
while not inviting debate, nor promising to give a 
| public hearing to every correspondent, is very glad 
| to welcome “‘ A Hopeful Man,” whose communica- 
| tion follows : 


“T have read with delight and, I trust, much profit 
the plaintive outpourings of your correspondent who signs 
himself ‘ A Disappointed Man,’ and your frank but gen- 
erous replies, and I have been puzzled to come to any 
definite conclusion as to whether the correspondence is 
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bona fide or merely fictitious, 
but little, 
is right? 


In either case it matters 
The real question is, which of the two positions 
Doubtless there is much truth in both. That 


an editor should, and, as a general rule, does seek to sup- | 


ply his readers with what in his judgment is the very best 
im the market, no sane man will for a moment call in ques- 
tion. But that does not solve the problem that perplexes 
not only your ‘ Disappointed Man,’ but the whole family 
to which he belongs. 

** Now I will be frank. I own that the gentleman al- 
luded to is in a certain sense a relative of mine, and I feel 
interested in his welfare, for upon his, in some degree, de- 
pends my own. Iam not an editor—never was, and do 
not know that I ever will be; but—do not laugh—I have 
had fifteen years’ experience in writing for the press—for 


newspapers of all grades, and magazines not graded at all | 


—and surely I ought to know something by this time about 
popular literature. I sent you a poem once—*hardly 
available’ was the answer. That was the most crushing 
declination an editor ever hurled at me. ‘Hardly’ im- 
plies almost but not quite. Think of Tantalus, It was 
my highest octave, and yet I had to fall, and sucha fall! 
To have reached the very rim of the vessel containing the 
sacred waters; to have felt their cool moisture sprinkled 
on my thirsty lips as they bubbled and sparkled in my face, 
and then to see them suddenly recede. Oh, Sir! that was 
agony double-refined. But no matter—it was an offspring 
of the soul, that little idyl, and I love it all the same. 
**But I digress from the subject I set out to diseuss— 
gratification of the popular appetite in literature. Ah, 
that is it! But it is a strange appetite. It is at this mo- 
ment gulping down its voracious and capacious maw sach 
a variety of provender that it is impossible to tell which 
it likes beet; and, to say the truth, I do not believe it real- 
ly knows. 
that are daily dished up in New York city alone, and sent 
out smoking hot to every village and hamlet in the land. 
Is an editor's judgment of the intrinsic merits of a given 
literary article governed by what he believes will be the 
judgment of his readers? Has he nothing to do with 
creating and regulating as well as supplying the popular 
appetite? Does he keep nothing but cakes and ale be- 
Is he 


cause cakes and ale are in the greatest demand? 
fixed in his purpose to have nothing to do with any article 
that is not called for? 

“A wise Easy Chair, elevated at a great height, and 
commanding a view of the whole world of literature, can 
eee where reform is needed, and its word will be law. 


I do not complain at my ill-success. Doubtless the judg- 
ment that condemned me was honest, and may have been 
correct. It must be an exceedingly difficult matter al- 
ways to discriminate between that which is barely, and 
what is ‘ hardly available,’ and even a wise Easy Chair is 
entitled to forgiveness if it sometimes mistakes the one 
for the other. That it does sometimes make such mis- | 
takes itself can hardly doubt. Or does it presume upon 
the manifest and undoubted superiority of every article it 
publishes over every other article it rejects? If it does I 
should like to appeal from the decision of the chair to its 
readers upon the relative merits of certain articles pub- 
lished and others rejected. 

“ But what does it mean when it expresses ‘its convic- 
tion that the gems of purest ray serene do not languish in 
the depths of ocean,’ ete.? Nobody has asserted that they 
do. Gray does not sayso. He did say ‘ full many a gem,’ 
ete. Does an Easy Chair doubt that? Or does it mean to 
insinuate that all the genius deserving reward is always 
rewarded? Does it doubt that there have lived and died 
Bacons and Platos in intellect and genius, but lacking in 
ambition and energy, without having made any noise in | 
the world? I do not. Do not think I have a personal 
reason for thinking so, for i have not. I have in my mind 
a man whose resplendent genius as an orator has been tes- | 
tified to by all who have ever heard him speak, and yet 
the probabilities are that he will never make himself 
known to the one-hundredth part of the people of his own 
State, and to none of any other. One day he mounts a 
stump or enters a pulpit or a lecture-room and electrifies 
his whole audience with the brilliant scintillations of his 
burning eloquence, and the next day he dirguises himself | 
and assumes the rdle of ‘The Gipsy Doctor,’ and roves | 
avout from place to place treating old sores and chronic | 


Look, if you please, at the huge piles of trash | 





complaints generally, and telling fortunes by the aid of 
astrology. Crazy !—No, Sir, not a bit of it. He is as un. 
stable as the wind though, and ‘ that’s what's the Matter,’ 
and nothing else. Me has for a short time filled the first 
charge of a certain church in Cincinnati, and could have 
kept it at his own price, but he didn’t do it. Why? | 
don't know, neither does he. I have heard a few of the 
first orators of the United States both North and 5; uth, 


| and I would as soon listened to the ‘Gipsy Doctor’ as to any 


of them. It is my opinion he will never win a name among 
the nation’s orators, and yet I have no doubt he might, if 
he would, surpass many who have been ranked as such, 
I might introduce many other examples illustrative of the 
truth of Gray's sentiment, but I will not pursue the sup. 
ject any further now. A Horervt Mas, 
“P.S. I wish to say to your ‘ Disappointed Man’ that 1 
approve of his idea in regard to the establishment of a‘ My- 
tual Admiration Magazine,’ and that in case he should get 
rich and start one, I have several ‘good rejected artic les,’ 


and quite a number which I am sure would be rejected if 


I were to send them to a certain magazine which shall be 
nameless—all of which I will dispose of on reasonable 
terms.”—Ibid. 


Does it occur to the hopeful and to the disap- 
pointed men that an editor must often choose among 


| very good material, and decline much that he would 
| gladly print, from mere want of room ? 


The expe- 
rience of every editor shows him that the accumn- 
lation of manuscript is overwhelming, and he often 
has more really valuable material than exactly fills 
the limited number of pages in a single issue. 

—The Easy Chair hopes that the caustic read- 
er will not look back over this number, and say, 
“Where is it, then?—why not print it?” because 
that is so easy a fling, and unworthy the enlight- 
ened readers of these pages, 

Certainly no Easy Chair, and no wise Editor—for 
the Hopeful Man will remember that these person- 
ages are not synonymous—suppose that every arti- 
cle they publish is superior to all that are not pub- 
lished. They merely believe that, upon the whole, 
in view of the objects of the Magazine, the one pub- 


lished is superior for the purpose to those that are 
| not. 


There may be a question whether, even for 
that purpose, it be superior; but there can be none 
that the editor thinks so. There may be an appeal 
to the judgment of readers against that of the editor, 
but such an appeal decides nothing, except that 
judgments differ ; and there is no need of appealing 
to readers to ascertain that fact. Often the publica- 
tion of most important and valuable articles is a 
question upon which the half dozen people in and 
around any editorial office may naturally and prop- 
erly differ. But the power of final decision must 
rest somewhere, and it is vested, in the case of peri- 
odicals of every kind, in the editor. If experience 
shows that he can not, with due regard to the inter- 
ests of the proprietors, be vested with that power, 
he is removed, and another depositary of the power 
is found. But the power itself remains; for it is 
as much an essential attribute of an editor as that 
of arbitrary force is of a government in mortal 

Til. 

Now the Hopeful Man asks one really vital and 
important question, ‘‘ Has an editor nothing to do 
with creating and regulating as well as supplying a 
popular appetite?” This is the question of the 


| moral responsibility of the press ; and, as a matter 
| of fact, the reply to it, under the actual circum- 


stances, must be negative rather than positive. An 


| editor is bound by every honorable consideration to 


print nothing which in his estimation can injure 
public morals. So much is clear. Is the converse 
equally clear, that he is bound to print every thing 
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which in his estimation will purify puliic morale? 
Clearly not ; because he can not. 

But there is another view. It is better to do 
some good than none at all. It is better that peo- 
ple, for instance, should read James’s novels than 
paul de Kock’s. Now if a publisher can make mon- 
ey by printing James’s novels to take the place of 
De Kock’s, ought he to refrain from doing so because 
he can not afford to print Paley’s Theology or But- 
ler’s Analogy for the same purpose? Let us take 
the Hopeful man’s own illustration: “ Shall the 
editor keep nothing but cakes and ale, because cakes 
and ale are in the greatest demand?” That is not 
the way to put the question. The point is here: 
Will he give cakes and ale to customers who want 
them; or, by replacing them with the purest, heav- 
en-descended water, which they do not want, will 
he turn chem back to stone-wall and rot-gut? That 
is the practical question. 

For what is a newspaper ora magazine? Name 
which you will, it is of one of two kinds. It either 
belongs to a scientific or religious class, which are 
published by the benevolence and at the expense of 
those who wish the truths it discusses circulated, or 
else it is an individual enterprise for the advantage 
of the enterprisers. If it be of the first kind, it pur- 
sues its course, without regard to circumstances, so 
long as the money holds out. It says what it was 
established to say, and if nobody will buy it, it is 
stopped or gratuitously circulated. If it depends 
partly upon the proceeds of the sales, then its tone | 
is regulated by that of the buyers. In other words, 
it is merchandise, subject to all the laws of trade. 
But if it be the property of an association of two, 
three, or more proprietors—as are most of the news- | 
papers in New York, for instance—it is a business 
established for the pecuniary advantage of the own- 
ers, precisely like any other business. Thusa jour- | 


: ‘ . . a tae 
nal is designed for those who sympathize with its | 


views, and who therefore buy it. If they are many, 
the circulation is large, and it thus becomes a de- 
sirable method of advertising, and the advertising is 
the source of profit. Now the editor of the journal 
conducts it so that it shall maintain its buyers by 
maintaining the principles which they favor. He 
is morally bound to admit nothing immoral into it. 
He is bound to make it as elevating and purify- 
ing an influence as he can, subject to the cardinal 
condition that it shall be profitable. If he de- 
stroys that, he destroys the paper ; and disappear- 
ing, it ceases to be an influence of any kind what- 
ever. 

In a word, if his customers want cakes and ale, 
he will try that those refreshments shall be of the 
best quality. If he finds that, without dispersing 
his customers, he can cultivate a taste in their po- 


tations for that heaven-descended water, he will do | 


it, believing water to be better for every body than 
ale, but ale infinitely better than hardscrabble. He 
will use his common-sense. He will do what he 
can. If he wishes to convert Choctaws to the in- 
ductive philosophy, he will not begin by reading 
Homer to them in the original Greek. He will not 
starve because he can not have the whole loaf. An 
editor is bound, in the sense meant by a Hopeful 
Man, to create and regulate as well as feed the pop- 
ular appetite. But he must begin with the appetite 


he finds. From that he is to “create” the higher | 


one. All that we can ask of him is that he do his 
work soberly, honestly, and unfalteringly ; and the 
Easy Chair is sure that he hears “ A Disappeinted 
Man” and ‘A Hopeful Man” saying Amen! 


EASY CHAIR. 
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Je st as the great Sanitary Fair in New York ont. 


ed the campaign opened, and soon afterward the Fair 
in Philadelphia. It was not less successful than 
that which we rather proudly called “‘ The Metro- 


politan.” Nor is that surprising, for no city has 
been more patriotically devoted since the war began 
than Philadelphia. Men, money, and sympathy 
she has lavished upon the cause; and we can easily 
imagine with what kind feelings the wounded or 
suffering soldier, or the brave men flushed with the 
glory of the magnificent campaign, have read of the 
noble outpouring of the national heart of which the 
Fairs all over the land are an imperfect proof. In- 
deed, the tie between the citizens at home and those 
in the field is much closer than some of the latter 
sometimes imagine. When they reflect that for 
every man in the army there are scores of hearts 
interested, and some at least painfully watching, 


| they will see that millions of human beings have 


the directest interest in the campaign. 

In this great system of Sanitary Fairs also, we 
can see how wisely the vast sympathy and benevo- 
lence of the country are now directed. The war 
has educated us in every way to make every effort 
and all emotion tell. The ardor which three years 
ago was concentrated upon havelocks, not to be re- 
membered without a mingled smile and tear, is 
now organized into the most substantial and sys- 
tematic relief. In all this we see the old national 
quality—a quality which certifies success. And if 
our opponents partake of the same, while the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of the contest make the 


| result undoubted, that very fact shows also how 


final the result must be. 

The history of the Sanitary Fairs will be one of 
the most significant and characteristic chapters in 
the annals of the war. 





WE hope that no reader omits the new novel of 
Dickens, ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend,” in the vain expect- 
ation of reading it when it is finished and published 


| collectively. If he does, he loses a great deal of 


pleasure every month, and declines to prolong his 
delight. The sale of the first number, separately, 
in London, was forty thousand copies within the 
first few days. Nor is that surprising, for the work 
is as gushing and exuberant as any of his long list. 
The humor is more rollicking than in any tale he 
has written for many a year, while its curious and 
various revelations of the lower strata of London 
life are as much contributions to history as the ex- 
traordinary pictures of Paris in ‘‘A Tale of Two 
Cities.” 

The fertility of Dickens's power is amazing. 
There is a general resemblance of manner in his 
stories, but there is very little repetition of charac- 
ter. His profusion is Shakespearian. But that 
which Shakespeare could do perfectly, and beyond 
comparison in literature, Dickens can not do at all. 
He can not draw a gentleman. Noble men and 
transcendently heroic women he delineates with 
love and skill. Common and uncommon people he 
pictures as few have ever done. But a figure like 
Hamlet, like Mercutio, like Sir Philip Sidney, like 
the Master of Ravensw ood, does not move across his 
page. Of course the absence is noted only because 

| the company is so rich and various. Upon the Rial- 
to we look to see representatives of all the world. 

Never forget that every number of the tale has 
a certain completeness, and that serial reading in 
these days is a most desirable and economical 

| habit. 
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In this number of the Magazine ends the fourth 
part of ‘**Dénis Duval,” the last part of the last 
story that we shall ever have from Thackeray. In 
this bright summer the roses bloom and the birds 
sing upon his grave. Yet at the very height of the 
opulent yeur the loss of that immense vitality seems 
only the more incredible. We cling to these last 
pages because, when they have been read, and oth- 
er numbers of the Magazine succeed, and other 
months and years, and the inexorable lapse of time, 
he must be spoken of no longer with a tender per- | 
sonality, as of one dead but not yet buried, but | 

| 
| 
| 





rather as we speak of Scott, and Béranger, and Ir- 
ving, and of the longer dead and immortal. 

Well, the moral is, the greatness of childlike 
simplicity. Keep that if you can, whatever you | 
lose. He knew the world, as the technical phrase | 
is, as few men knew it. ‘The weakness of men and | 
the complex motives of human action he compre- | 
hended more profoundly than most modern authors. 
But he was himself a child through it all. His 
greeting, his talk, his faults, his face, they were | 
those of a generous child. That, also, is the im- | 
pression of this last story. What unaffected hate 
of meanness and admiration of manliness and truth 
there are in every line! How every parent would 
wish his son to have the same emotions in regard 
to the various people and events of the tale that 
the author evidently has! Surely none of us who 
have always loved and admired Thackeray would | 
wish to have had the last words from his pen oth- | 
er than those which he has written in ‘‘ Denis 
Duval.” 


Tue verses which follow have a tender ballad 
pathos Which in spirit is not unlike some of the 


most beautiful strains of Wordsworth. There is 
something almost too painful in the incident, but 
the poet has touched it with an art which justifies 
his choice. 


| saints are not perfect? 


| the poorest prejudice. 


**Some lamb, most like, has strayed the fold, 
The poor lone thing was bleating ‘ba,’ 
Which, borne upon the fog and cold, 
Seemed to my mother ears, ‘Ma, ma,.’" 


Next day a piteous tale went round, 
The village street was all agog; 
A child's dead body had been found 
Stiff standing in the meadow bog! 


The little feet had strayed away: 
The clinging mire had held them fast 
Till déath, slow dawning with the day, 
Srought her its blest release at last. 


And there, throughout that livelong night, 
A helpless child of tender years, 
Fainter and fainter with affright, 
Had called ‘*Ma, ma’’ to sleeping ears! 


I knew her not—I only found 
In printed page this tale of fear; 
But when I cease to hear that sound, 
I shall have ceased all sounds to hear, 


‘*Dortxpa” wishes to have the last word, and 
says that it is a pity we should let John Bull and 


| Jean Crapaud know what ill-mannered people we 


are. Does Dorinda also think it a pity that the 
clergyman should reprove the shortcomings of the 
saints lest the sinners should discover that even 
Mrs. Grundy is a formi- 
dable being. But there is something worse than 
Mrs. Grundy, and that is, caring what she will say. 

The one thing which the times will establish, 
whatever they may disturb, is our independence of 
foreign criticism. Not that the judgment of the 


| wise and intelligent can ever become indifferent to 


a sensible man or nation ; but the overpowering and 
morbid deference to foreign judgments, as such, is 
passed forever. We have learned by a somewhat 
sad experience how much that judgment owes to 
We have seen in the per- 


| sistent falsehood aimed at the happiness of a nation, 


THE LOST LAMB. 


The marsh and meadow lay in fog, 
The night was chill with drizzly rains, 
The gude-wife turned the smould'ring log, 
And spread the snowy counterpanes. | 
The child within its downy hed 
She tucked with more than wonted care, } 
Then laid her own thrift-weary head, 
And into dreams slipped half her prayer. | 


Past midnight, and the dame awoke, 
A ery of anguish filled the room! 

She listened: not a murmur broke 
The silenee of the household gloom. 


Again and yet again she stirred 

In startled slumber through the night, 
As oft her fevered fancy heard 

Some wild, strange summons of affright. 


Toward dawn it sounded yet again, 
Plaintive and lone, and faint and far; 
"Twas like a childish cry of pain, 
Or utterance, as, ‘Mamma, mamma!" 


She sprang from bed, and sought her child: 
Soft nested in its crib it lay, 

And on each sleeping feature smiled 
The first faint promise of the day. 


Back to her bed the gude-wife crept, 
Her eyes half blind with tender tears: 
“In God's own hand my darling'’s kept— 
How foolish are a woman's fears! 





| the utterly unworthy and contemptible spirit which 


may dictate apparently the gravest verdicts. We 
have seen that nothing is precious to so many of 
our judges but their own passion. And we have 
seen in their own proper persons the individuals 
who have been especially delegated to communicate 
the information upon which judgment has been ren- 
dered. 

After that last fact it is impossible that any self- 
respecting American should longer value a foreign 
opinion upon any subject whatsoever in this coun- 
try, merely as a foreign opinion. Neither in man- 
ners nor morals do we know of any European who 


| can claim a superiority for his nation over ours; 


while the political problem, whatever the result of 
the war, will have been settled quite as satisfacto- 
rily as it has ever been in any other land. When 
American citizens suffer themselves to be hired to 
go to England, for instance, in the agony of a great 
revolution involving the highest interests of the 
race and civilization to which both America and 
England belong, for the purpose of caricaturing the 


| truth and ridiceling the cause which has made En- 


gland what it is, we may properly own a sense of 
degradation of which we have hitherto had no ex- 
perience. Until then, whether John Bull, whose 
name was generated from a consciousness of its pro- 
priety, or Jean Crapaud, who will see a standing 
woman drop rather than yield his seat, like or dis- 
like our manners, is a matter of profound indiffer- 
ence, Miss Dorinda! 
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‘Ie you could read my verses,’ writes a young 
poet who sings “at night,” ‘‘on a breezy, moonlit, 
mid-summer midnight, in the presence of an invalid 
who is sleeping the first quiet slumber that has been 
his for many weeks, I think you would accept them. 
But you will probably read them in your office when 
you are weary, impatient, annoyed, and perhaps 
hungry in a double sense, and you will, I greatly 
fear, throw them in the waste paper basket.” 

Listen, then, poet, and know that the Easy Chair 
read your verses on a day in June— 

“And then, if ever, come perfect days,” 
as Lowell sings. It was in the afternoon, and the 
air was exquisite. From the open window your 
judge's eyes looked along ranges of rounded trees 
toward the delicate west. The soft air was sweet 


with the scent of clover and roses, and thrushes | 


sang in the thicket by the stream. A vague occa- 
sional hum of distant voices, the ery of boys, a call 
to cattle, the tap of a hammer, the lowing of cows, 
the crowing of cocks, the gusty bark of dogs min- 
gling with the rustle of leaves in the gentle, pleas- 
ant breeze and the incessant sound of birds—these 
were the only annoyances he knew. Sitting at the 
window, and listening and looking was his only 
weariness—entire rest his utmost impatience; and 
for a double hunger—O poet! it was after dinner. 

These were not the circumstances you had fan- 
cied for favorable reading ; neither were they those 
which you had deprecated as most probable and 
most unfavorable. Yet they* were those under 
which the Easy Chair read your verses, owned 
their sweet feeling, wished they were better, and— 
doing as he would be done by—dropped them in the 
basket. 





Cnitor’s Drawer. 


CORRESPONDENT in Michigan says: 

I have this from the physician in whose prac- 
tice it occurred. Doctors are often annoyed by pa- 
tients who will not follow directions. None could 
complain of this one: 

Mike was taken “bad,” and Pat was dispatched 
for the doctor, who, after due inquiries into the case, 
sent some effervescing powders, with directions to 
have Mike swallow the draught while effervescing. 
Fearing that the word “ effervescing” might not oc- 
cur in Pat's dictionary, the doctor substituted the 
word ‘boiling.’’ ‘*When it boils and foams up,” 
said he, ‘‘let Mike drink it.” The next morning 
the doctor called round with the inquiry, 

“ How are you this morning, Mike ?” 

“Most well intirely ; but it gave me an awful 
sore mout.” 

Sure enough, upon examination, the poor fellow’s 
mouth and throat were found to be literally skinned. 

‘* What made your mouth this way, Mike?” 

‘*The medicine you sint, to be sure.” 

‘Did you take it as directed ?” 

“To be shure I did! I put the two in won, and 


put thim on the coals till they boilt, and thin I | 
dthrank them. Holy Mother! but it did me a pow- | 


er of good.” 





Mrs. PARTINGTON writes a letter to the Drawer 
from which we make an extract : 


“TI declare! I wish I could find out about these pol- 
ities, for to tell you the truth I have got so mixed up I 
don't know now whether I am a foreigner or an alien. 
When Partington was alive he was a real Andrew Jack- 


son Wig, a real Nullijer; and if we had only nullified | 





those South Carolina folks we shouldn't have had so much 
fuss with those rams and things. 
“T can tell you one thing, though: I am in for Union; 
and I always was ever since I got big enough to get mar- 
ried; and I expect I always shall be, if I live to be a hun- 
dred; for I think ‘tis a blessed institution, and inoculated 
by Adam and Eve in the Garden of Edom; and I think 
ave ought to follow their suspicious example, even if Eve 
did have a fall; for, considering the circumstances, there 
ain’t none of us as could throw the first stone; and if we 
was all shook up in a bag there wouldn’t any body come 
out first, 
“TI hear a geod deal about Copperheads; but specia is 
so scarce I don't believe there is any solid copper agoing ; 
| I expect the heads must be Wood, with a little Bell metal 
| over them; but I don’t profess to be a politician, so I hope 
you won't put my remarks in the Drawer, as I am only 
a furlong widow, a relic of Partington's, a good house- 
keeper, own my hotmestead—forty acres of woodland— 
and have got counterpins and linen enough to last twenty 
years, all made up, besides two boxes of yellow soap up in 

| the garret, all cut up into squares, and so hard you can't 
stick a knife into it.” 





Tue following circumstance is true, and the sub- 
ject of it has long since ‘‘ate his last goose :” 
There used to live in Stony Lane, Washington 
County, Rhode Island, a man by the name of David 
Lawton, who was proverbial for a huge stomach 
and an insatiable appetite. Once upon a time he 
visited the neighboring town of Newport on busi- 
ness, and, in order to help pay his expenses, he took 
a fat, nicely-dressed goose along with him, This 
he sold at a bargain, for seventy-five cents, to a poor 
widow who kept a boarding-house, agreeing to take 
dinner with her in part payment, for which she was 
to charge him twenty-five cents. Learning that 
| her dinner-hour was usually at one o'clock, he re- 
| quested her to serve up his at twelve, on account of 
| his business engagements, which she consented to 
; do. Accordingly, at the time fixed David present- 

ed himself at the widow's board, where, upon a huge 

platter, the self-same goose that he had reared and 

fatted lay smoking from the spit, flanked by the 
| usual varieties of vegetables and sauce which serve 
to make a roast goose doubly palatable. Down our 
gourmand sat, alone (for of course none of the regu- 
lar boarders had arrived), and soon devoured goose 
and ‘‘ fixins,” and nearly cleared the table; he then 
arose, and, without apology or comment, delilerate- 
ly received a silver half-dollar (the balance of their 
account) from the widow’s hand and departed. What 
the boarders did for a dinner that day tradition does 
not inform us. 





THERE used to reside in our State a man of rather 
miserly propensities, who was very negligent in pro- 
viding for his household. His children were never 
more than half fed or half clothed. At one time his 
wife was taken sick, and he was obliged to hire an 
Irish servant to do the housework, over whom he 
kept a vigilant eye. Whether she was thievish or 
not she was certainly witty, and indulged in fre- 
quent remarks upon the leanness of the larder. One 
morning Skinflint brought in a pound of butter, ex- 
pecting that it would last for a week in a family of 
five children; but at supper-time it was considera- 
bly reduced in quantity, and as be could not account 
for such a rapid disappearance he accused Bridget 
of purloining it. Straightening up to her full height, 
and with eyes flashing with rage, the excited wo- 
man exclaimed, ‘‘Steal!—I steal from you! If I 
was going to turn thafe I'd steal something to bring 


here!” 
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One of our clerical correspondents says : 

I was preaching in the town of A , on the 
Susquehannah River. Down the river two or three 
miles is a little hamlet, where I had established an 
appointment. A company of young men, with Bill 
S—— at their head, occasioned me some trouble by 
whispering, laughing, etc., during service. 

Bill was a returned Californian, who pretended to 
have made his pile in the land of gold. He talked 
big, drove a fast horse, and, like Mrs. Tony Weller’s 
shepherd, had a “ wonderful power of suction” for 
that ‘‘ particular kind of wanity” called bad whisky. 
Having tried milder measures with the boys I ad- 
ministered to them a pretty sharp rebuke, which 
Bill appropriating all to himself breathed out terri- 
ble threats of revenge. 


The next time I went down to preach he drove | 


his horse up to Brother Jones’s, where I had left 
mine, and asked the privilege of hitching it in the 
barn till after meeting. When the services were 
over Brother J., myself, and Bill, who, by-the-way, 
had been very gracious all the evening, went to the 
barn in company. While we were busy hitching 
on my horse Bill was looking after his own. All at 
once he broke loose. You may have heard some 
very powerful swearing, but I think you have nev- 
er heard any thing that would go ahead of that. 
Brother J. came around with his lantern to see what 
it was all about. 
horse explained it all. Mane and tail were gone as 
close as sheep-shears could cut them. 
the boys, who were lying in wait to see the fun, 
exploded, and the shout which accompanied their 
yells of langhter—‘‘ Old Mose has sheared the wrong 


hoss !"—was a sufficient explanation of the matter. | 


Bill had hired Old Mose, a regular old bummer, to 
shear the parson’s horse; and being both in the 


same barn, and both harnessed, he very naturally 
made a mistake, of which Bill has not heard the 
last to this day. 


From one of the United States ships now in serv- 
ice a friend writes : 

There is in our mess a young and self-confident 
officer, who is always ready with remark or opinion 
on any subject. One day, while at sea, we were 
looking over the engravings in one of Harper’s pub- 
lications, when this young gentleman burst forth 
with, 

“*T get very tired of Harper’s engravings ; 
is a deal of sameness about them.” 


there 


Some one answered that they could not be all | 


alike, for of course there must be many different 
artists and engravers employed upon them. 

“Oh no,” 
all made in Delaware, and they must be by one 
person.” 

‘** Ah!” says one, ‘‘how do you know that ?” 

‘* Why,” replied he, ‘‘all the pictures in Harper's 
books are marked )-e-d in one corner.” 

The laugh which followed this announcement 
woke up the Captain from his nap, and presently 
his bell rang, and we heard that he wished to know 
what the noise meant. 

The young gentleman remains unconvinced to 
this day that Dei in the corner of a picture does not | 
stand for Delaware. 


Tus is very good: it comes to the Drawer from 
Annapolis : 

During the battle of Hanover Court House, on 
the Peninsula, the Sixth United States Cavalry sup- 


says Omnosco, “I know that they are | 


| ported a battery with drawn sabres in an exposed 
position. Now it is well known that supporting a 
battery is any thing but a pleasant job, especially 
when the enemy's shot occasionally goes crashing 
, through the column; and in this ease the men, hay- 
ing to remain mounted, sat on their horses with 
tightly drawn lips, every one apparently expecting 
his turn to come next. The enemy's guns were 
posted at the distance of 600 yards, and hidden bya 
tall growth of wheat. The fight had progressed 
about half an hour, and the cannonading very brisk, 
when a soldier in Company PF, rising in his saddle, 
turned to a comrade and remarked, ‘** Why don’t 
some one go over there and read the riot act to them 
fellers?” It is needless to say that the expression, 
with its earnestness of tone, brought a hearty laugh 
from the company, and with it a sense of relief from 

| the suspense of a moment before. 


Etper B—, of R » in Michigan, was dis. 
coursing from the text of Christ's entry into Jeru- 
salem, and gave the following versien: ‘ Christ 
came with his disciples, mounted on an ass, and the 
men, women, and children came out of the city, 
throwing their hats, shawls, and clothes, and even 
pulling bushes from the trees to throw in his way; 
but, spite of all obstructions, he rode into Jerusalem 
in triumph !” 


A single glance at Bill’s $250 | 
We have a ‘‘scion,” not yet advanced to the 
Just then | dignity of jacket and trowsers, who, as the genial 


| * Country Parson” would say, seems to understand 

the art of *‘ putting things.” It became necessary 
| the other day to inflict upon him a dose of castor-oil, 
and the little fellow took the sickening stuff as 
| bravely as any veteran could face a bayonet charge. 
A wry face or two, and his opinion of the medica- 
| ment found expression as follows : ‘* Mother, I don't 
| think I quite like castor-oil ; it’s a little too rich !” 


A tapy in Colorado Territory sends the three 
following : 

When Sammie, the minister's little son, was 
happy in the possession of a new lot of toys, a young 
lady friend came in, to whom he wished to exhibit 
his treasures and explain their uses; and wishing to 
have his friend all to himself, his wits devised a way 
of keeping his brother quiet, so he made this propo- 

| sition: ‘* Tommy, you play dead while I show Miss 
B—— these playthings !"’ 


Tue venerable and venerated Bishop M—— hav- 
ing noticed that many of his congregation were in 
| the habit of sitting during the singing of the 7¢ 
Deum, and that others would sit down from time to 
time during its progress, he requested them to rise 
| while the 7’ Deum was sung, and to “ continue ristrg 
until its close !” 

Tue Rev. Dr. B——, who was always very pre- 
cise in his speech, once gave the following notice : 
“Next Wednesday being Ash Wednesday, or the 

| first Sunday in Lent, Divine service may be ex- 
pected here!” 

Apropos of such a mistake, how many of your 
readers can without hesitation or study read cor- 

| rectly, on the first trial, the 15th and 16th verses 
| of the 15th chapter of Judges? 

A corresronvENt of the Drawer in the famous 
city of Vicksburg writes: 

| Clements Rolfs, a burly, double-fisted German— 
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honest, faithful, simple-minded, and possessing a 
high sense of his duties as a newly-made citizen of 
the great State of Ohio—was the hero of the follow- 
ing: The Irish laborers from a neighboring public 
work visited town one “St. Patrick's day in the 
morning,” and after imbibing liberally in honor of 
their patron saint got up, as usual, ‘‘a bit of a scrim- 
mage,” attracting quite a crowd, of whom honest 
“Clem” was one. 

Our magistrate undertook to quell the riot by 
“eommanding the peace.” All obeyed except two, 
who were too busily engaged to hear or heed. The 
magistrate ordered the by-standers to separate the 
belligerents. No one obeying, he called out, ‘ /n 
the name of the State of Ohio I command you to sep- 
arate those men!” 

Thus invoked, ‘‘Clem” considered himself bound 
to obey, and seizing one of the b’hoys round the 
body, over tha arms, dragged him out of the melée. 
Pat, highly incensed, wriggled and squirmed about 
in ‘*Clem’s” arnis, exclaiming, ‘‘ Who's got hoult 
of me? Who's houldiag me?” 

‘ Der State von Ohio!” was *‘ Clem's” half-apolo- 
getic answer. 

The laugh which followed broke up that fight; 
and ‘*Clem” was duly christened ‘‘ Der State von 
Ohio” thenceforward. 





A CauirorstA lady writes to the Drawer from 
Benicia: 


Master Will is three years old, and has been very | 
much interested lately in an old set of bedroom fur- | 


niture his mother has been having repainted and 
varnished. He has heard all of us say that the 
things looked just as niee as new. Will has one 
aunty quite old, who told him the other day to pick 
up some things he had thrown about the floor—for, 
said she, I am getting old, and can’t stoop as well as 
you. Will looked at her very earnestly, drew a 
long sigh, and said, ‘‘ I have been thinking why you 
don’t get painted and varnished; then you'd be just 
as good as new!” 





OxeE morning, not long sinee, Captain H—— was 
going down town, and met three little boys of from 
seven to nine years of age. As they came up one 
raised his cap, bowed very politely, and said, 

“ Good-morning, Captain !” 

“What did you bow to that man for, Hal?— 
what’s up?” said one of the other boys as soon as 
they were by. 

“Why,” said the young swell, looking very im- 
portant, “don't you know he’s got two of the pret- 
tiest girls in town; and of course a fellow wants to 
keep in with the old man, yoy know!” 





Who ever heard of ‘Sailor Diggings, Oregon ?” 
but from that far-away place a friend writes to the 
universal Drawer. He says: 

I think every man who knows of a good joke 
ought to communicate it to your laughter-provok- 
ing Drawer. 

Our village has but one physician, and he has but 
few calls; but when he is called he hastens to see his 
patient, fearing recovery ere he can secure his fee. 

Not long since he had a call to see a patient living 
a few miles out of town, and as his mule was nearly 


as far away as his patient, he concluded to go on | 


foot, and started about eight o’clock in the evening. 
When about half-way he heard some animal stealth- 
ily creeping toward him, and knowing there were 
grizzly bears in the country, he at once surmised 


he was about to be attacked by one. He made up 
his mind that discretion was the better part of vaior, 
and made hurried tracks for the nearest tree. After 
ascending about twenty feet he found a convenient 
limb on which he could hang, and watch and listen 
to hisenemy. He soon heard him approaching, and 
could see his great eyes glistening like balls of fire. 
The grizzly approached to near the tree and seated 
himself, keeping his great fiery eves steadily fixed 
upon his victim, as if confident he was yet to furnish 
him his supper. Thus beleaguered the poor doctor 
was compelled to hang and watch the huge shaggy 
monster through the long weary night; and he says 
his prayers for daylight and relief were deep and 
heart-felt. At last daylight appeared; and as ob- 
jects began to appear more distinct the size of the 
monster began to diminish and appear less frightful, 
and after wiping the mist from his eyes he found he 
| was treed by his own big poc! 





Wuie reading in the May number of vour Mag- 
| azine the sketch of Captain Hall's * Life among the 
Egquimaux,” my memory ran back some years at 
the mention in it of a well-known name. 
| Iwas at Rockaway for a short time one summer, 
| trying to get better health from sea-bathing, when 
| one morning, just as day was dawning, I started for 
| the beach, expecting to have a long and solitary 
| walk before any one else was stirring. There was 
| @ man ahead of me, who had a basket with him, and 
was (digging something out of the sand. As I passed 
by I noticed that he was an old fisherman, with a 
coarse white shirt, coarse duck trowsers, rolled up to 
his knees, an old straw-hat upon his head, and bare- 
| foot. I discovered that he was digging a small spe- 
cies of crab out of the sand, the like of which I had 
never seen before. I asked him what use he made 
of those crabs. He said he was catching them for 
bait, and he told me how to find them. ‘ The sand 
of the beach is all white to you; but by looking 
closer you will see small circles, or rings, of darker 
sands, which the crabs work to the surface from be- 
neath ; approach the ring carefully, shove your hand 
in it quickly, turn the sand over, and you are apt to 
throw ont the crab.” I thanked him for his in- 
formation and proceeded on my walk. About an 
hour later I found myself in the barber's shop of the 
| Pavilion Hotel waiting to get shaved. There was 
only one gentleman in it on the same errand. He 
sat in the chair, and was nearly through. I noticed 
his face—knew it was one I had seen before, but I 
couldn’t remember where. After he had put on his 
| hat and gone out, I asked the barber if he knew who 
| that gentleman was. He did. He told me his 
name—said he had just come from the beach, where 
| he had been gathering bait, as he was going a-fish- 
|} ing that day, and had only finished dressing for 
| breakfast. 
| And who was the old fisherman? Just about that 
| time, if I mistake not, owing to his princely munifi- 
| cence and generosity in aid of science; Dr. Kane and 
his companions, amidst the ice and snow of the far- 
| ther polar sea, was writing his name upon hitherto 
| undiscovered lands and making itimmortal. It was 
| Henry Grinnell. 





| Owe in the Queen City of the West writes : 

Two years ago I came to Cincinnati to engage in 

| business, and soon obtained the assistance of a Ger- 

man porter, by name Barney. Finding in a short 

| time that the muddy water of the Ohio was not as 
palatable or healthy as it might be, I bought a po- 
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rous stone filter and sent to the store. I told Bar- | 


ney to take it down in the cellar and keep it filled 
with water until wanted. A few days after I ask- 
ed Barney to “‘ bring up that stone jar from the cel- 
lar.” Said he: “I can not.” ‘“*Why not?” “I 
gave the ashman sixpence this morning to carry it 
away; for 1 had poured four pails of water in it, 
and it leaked so that I knew you would be glad to 
get rid of it.” 





A ‘Constaxt READER” writes again to the 
Drawer : 

Many New England readers of the Drawer recol- 
lect old Elder T. , of meeting-house building no- 
toriety, and those who were accustomed to hear him 
preach will remember with what peculiar unction 
he used to hold forth from the text, “Is there no 
balm in Gilead, and is there no physician there ?” 
More than once has the writer hereof found “ the 
saut*tear trickling down his cheek” while listening 
to the delivery of this sermon by the good old elder 
on various occasions. Meeting the old man at the 
sewing-circle one night, in the course of our conver- 
sation I spoke of the impression produced on my 
mind on hearing him preach it a few Sabbaths pre- 
vious. ‘* Well,” said he, ‘I have preached that 
sermon a good many times, and, with one exception, 
I have faith to believe the effort was blessed; but 
on that occasion I could only hope for the best. 
Once,” said he, ‘‘on a begging tour to raise money 
to build a church, I stopped to preach one Sunday 
in the town of Gilead, and wishing particularly on 
that occasion to produce a favorable impression, I 
chose my old favorite text. Now it happened that 
among my hearers was an old negro who had lived 
for a great many years in the family of the village 
doctor, and nothing would rile the fellow so quick 
as the mere suggestion that the doctor didn’t know 
every thing. Every time I repeated the text I 
noticed the old darkey manifested much emotion, 
which I attributed to the peculiar fervency of the 
African temperament; but, warming with the sub- 
ject, I repeated the text with unusual pathos—‘ Is 
there no balm in Gilead, and is there no physician 
there?’ Old Pomp could stand it no longer, and, 
springing to his feet, said, ‘Don no nuffen ’bout de 
balm, massa, but dere’s jes’ as good doctor here as 
dere is in de world.’” 








Brotruer Narry, a good honest old bachelor, 
who does ‘‘chores” round town, but has not had 


time to digest Webster’s Unabridged, was speaking | 


the other day of having lived formerly in Virginia. 
“‘Then your people came from that State,” I re- 
marked. 
** Yes, my progeny all came from old Virginny.” 





ONE snowy winter night I found a drunken Irish- 


thriving seminary in Virginia, and at once bade 
adieu to the land of barberry bushes and cranberry 
vines, for a home which was reasonably supposed to 
combine the advantages of the Fifth Av enue Hote] 
and Smithsonian Institute. 

‘Dis am your room,” said the Topsey of the oc- 
casion, who had been deputed to attend the Yankee 
teacher to her apartment; ‘‘and laws, missus, I’]] 
have a fire for you in no time; the stage done got 
in sooner than I ‘spected to-night, that’s the truth.” 

Miss wearily proceeded to make such toilet 
as she might with the aid of a pint of tepid water 
and six by nine looking-glass, until, suddenly being 
made sensible of a heavy smoke, she turned, and 
saw that it proceeded in thick volume from the 
fragment of stove-pipe, which stood like a broken 
column, wanting nearly two yards in measurement 
from the hole in the wall intended for its egress, 

**T can’t endure it,” said Miss —-.. 

“T should think not,” returned Topsey, showing 
her white teeth. ‘I wonders atyou! It ain’t the 
style at all.” 

‘* What did you do it for; then?” 

“IT didn’t. I wouldn’t do my hair in a three 
strand braid on no account; it is too poor-white- 
folksy for me. We doesn’t plait our hair in this es- 
tablishment in less than fifteen or twenty strands; 





| and it’s lucky you had me to tell you, for if our 


young ladies had seen you to-night at the table your 
character would be gone forever!” 

‘*Oh-h!"’ said the teacher, doubly suffocated. 
‘Please put out the fire, and send a man to put up 
the rest of the pipe.” 

“ Stove’s done finished as it is,” said Topsey, se- 
verely. And, alas, it was. 

In Madame C ’s school pails of water stood 
about in convenient situations, with cocoa-nut dip- 
pers, for the convenience of thirsty pupils; but dip- 
pers will not bear too rough handling, and the mor- 
tality thereof had been irritatingly great. 

Madame was upon her knees on the platform, one 
morning, devoutly conducting the devotions of her 
hundred pupils, when in the distance was heard the 
crash of the devoted vessel. There was a pause in 
the prayer, and these words audibly interluded by 
the oblivious speaker, ‘‘Good gracious! if there 
isn’t another of my cocoa-nut dippers gone!” and 
the prayer went on. 








From a friend in Baltimore we have the follow- 
ing: 
Some years ago there was a very clever but illit- 


| erate man named Tate elected to the Georgia Lezgis- 


lature, from Pickens County. When he arrived in 


| Milledgeville he inqyired of the first one he met— 


man half covered up in a snow-drift, and utterly | 


helpless. 
bosom of his family. I supposed him perfectly un- 
conscious until I opened the door to go, when he 
broke out with, ‘Mr. T——, I am vary much 
obleeged to ye, indade; and if I iver find ye ina 
similar condition I'll be sure and return the fa- 
vor.” 





A tapy who knows; whereof she writes tells the 
experience of a Yankee Miss in Dixie, years agone : 
In other days, when the Southern States were re- 
yarded as a Land of Promise by New England teach- 
ers, one of the sisterhood obtained a situation in a 


I picked him up and restored him to the | 


who, unfortunately for him, was addicted to practical 
jokes—the way to the Capitol. The gentleman di- 
rected him to the Market-house, where, with all the 
dignity imaginable, he seated himself behind one of 
the stalls, Aftera while the vendors of meats com- 


| menced assembling and hanging their merchandise 


in a very tempting manner. Tate seeing, as he 
thought, the members of the Legislature, gazed in 
awe-struck wonder until he thought he had solved 
the mystery, and then he said: ‘‘ You members from 
the lower counties, I see, know a little more than 


| we Cherokee people. You don’t intend to be swin- 


dled by these rascally hotel-keepers, so you bring 
your provisions along with you!” There was some 
excitement until the matter was explained, when 
some kind-hearted ‘‘ member” pointed out the Cap- 
itol to him. 
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WuHeEn canvassing not 
long ago for an office, I 
had to address an even- 
ing meeting in a small 
country village. The 
meeting was called, and 
the school-house, where 
it was held, was crowd- 
ed. A German friend, 
keeper of a small lager- 
beer saloon, who re- 
minded me that he once 
chopped wood for me, 
and had now risen to be 
a leader of the party, 
called the meeting to 
order. He mounted a 
bench, with a great 
flourish with his hand 
nominated a chairman, 
and said, on taking the 
vote, ‘ All dem dat sez 
I, sez 7.” There was 
no answer. With great 
anger he repeated, “I 
sez, all dem dat sez I, 
sez I!” Seeing that 
there was a difficulty of 
comprehension, or sim- 
ple misunderstanding, I 
alone responded with a 
loud Aye! My Dutch 
friend got down from 
his perch with a victo- 
rious look, saying, ‘It 
is harmonously agreed!” 





From the head-quar- 
ters of the One Hun- 
dred and Eighth Illinois 
Infantry Volunteers, 
Corinth, Mississippi, we 
have the following : 


While the regiment was stationed at La Grange, | 
Tennessee, we received orders to prepare five days’ 


rations and be prepared to march, with the expecta- 


tion of a fight. Our meat-rations had been rather | 


small for several days previous to this, because of 


the low stage of water, which made transportation | 


difficult. A few barrels of hard bread were found to 


be wormy, and to save cursing the Quarter-master | 


divided them equally among the companies, thereby 
giving none a greater right to complain. 

The rations were issued, conveyed to company- 
quarters, and divided. Shortly after a group of 
men could be seen around the old quarters of Com- 
pany I, all busy cursing the Quarter-master, when 


old Jack Smith (called, for short, ‘*The General”) | 


stepped up to where they were talking, and in a 
half-whisper remarked : 

‘Why, you "tarnal fools! don't you see a God- 
send in this? Here you have been cursing the 


Quarter-master for the last week because your ra- | 


tions of meat was small; and now the Lord has 
taken pity on us poor d—Is, and is sending us ‘ fresh 
meat’ in a mysterious way, so that the Quarter-mas- 
ter won't know it and stint us in the supply !” 

This caused a general laugh, and the grumblers 
went away well pleased. 





Berksiure, Massachusetts, contributes several 
anecdotes to the Drawer : 
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“ITERE'S RICHNESS ‘" 


Gus B——, long well known in Massachusetts as 
the prince of bon vivants, on bis return from his first 
visit to the West was glowingly describing the 
beauty of the situation and the fertility of the soil 
of a town where he had spent about two months. 
“How about the water, Gus ?” asked an inquisitive 
friend. ‘‘I forgot to try it!” responded he, and the 
crowd believed him. 





THE proprietor of our store, a very dignified man, 
returning from dinner one day, found on the middle 
of the floor a pail’turned wrong side up. He in- 
quired, with some asperity in his tone, ‘* What's 
| that pail there for?” A waggish clerk responded, 
‘*There is a wood-cock under it.” Supposing it of 
course to be alive, with considerable difficulty he 
| got down on the floor and lifted the pail carefully, 
| and discovered a wood faucet! 


| 


| 








Every body who knows Charley H——, and ev- 
ery body does, will rejoice in the following speci- 
mens of his ever-genial and abounding humor : 

The Rey. Dr. T. , of Berkshire, is as well known 
for his temperance principles as his eminent piety ; 
| but having suffered from a severe attack of diphthe- 
| ria, during his convalescence he was advised by his 
| physician to use a little good brandy. Of course his 
| parishioners, most of whom are not loyal disciples 
| of John B. Gough, responded to the suggestion by 
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liberal donations of the “critter.” Charley being 
asked, “ How is the Doctor this morning ?” prompt- 
ly replied, ‘‘ 1f he don’t die of the delirium tremens 
I guess he will get well!” 


CuarLey —a manufacturer, by-the-by, of the 
most villainous quality of “ army shoddy”—attired, 
as is his wont, in a suit of the best French broad- 
cloth, was one day expatiating upon the excellence 
of his goods. ‘* Why don't you wear them yourself 
then?” interposed a malicious by-stander. ‘‘ Can’t 
afford it!” was the ready reply. 


A RETIRED merchant, who was somewhat proud 


of his own success in business, asked Charley one day, | 


who is an inveterate smoker, and often in the street, 
‘“‘ How is it that you can do business successfully and 
be around the street smoking as much as you are ?” 
““Give me twenty-five dollars and I will tell 
you,” responded he; ‘‘it cost me more than that to 
learn.” 

Cuarvey having a note ayainst a Corporation not 
noted for paying its debts promptly, and getting 
anxious about it, consulted the president of one of 
our banks. He thought it was good, and offered 
ninety cents on a dollar for it. Charley hurried off 
and obtained the note for the purpose of completing 
the bargain. The president, repenting of his offer, 
said, ‘‘I do not want to take advantage of you, and 
I will help you collect it.” No,” said Charley; 
**you buy it, and I will help you.” 


In the bar-room of one of our principal hotels, 
about the time the Great Lastern was launched, 


quite an excited discussion arose among the Wise 
ones as to her safety, on account of her great length. 
Charley, acting as self-appointed referee, called the 
| house to order, and gravely said, ‘* After hearing al] 
| the arguments, I think she ought to be cut off about 
three feet, and I think some of you ought to write 
the owners to that effect.” 

“You have been sorely tried,” said a sympathiz- 
ing neighbor to old Joe Crawdon, weeping over the 
coffin of his third wife. “ Yes,” responded the he. 
reaved one, “I have always had the dreadfulest 
luck with women!” 


Tue saying that “misery loves company” was 
fully realized by me on the following occasion. Last 
July, while traveling from New York to Washing- 
ton, and when within a few miles of the latter place, 
the train was brought to a full stop within a few 
rods of a bridge. ,The conductor came along and 
informed the passengers that the recent heavy rains 
had rendered the bridge unsafe for the train to cross, 
and that we would have to get out and walk. Most 
of the passengers having taken his advice, I con- 
cluded to do the same, and was w.lking leisurely 
along when I noticed, just ahead, several peddlers 
with their wares (in fact, I brought up the rear). 
As the last one was passing a baggage-car a brake- 
man looked out and said to one of his compan- 
ions, 

“Just look at that pack of Jewish army swin- 
dlers !” 
| The last of those thus addressed looked around to 
me and said, 

“Vat vas dat he says to us?” 


THE EXCELSIOR CLUB. 


Tne Prestpent (Zr. 14).—**Gentlemen will please come to order. 


The question for the evening is, ‘Shall this 


Club indorse the Political, Financial, and Military Policy of the Administration?” 
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Figure 1.—Bripau Tomer, if 
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Fic. 4.—UnNpDER-SLEEVE. Fie. 5.—Mvusurn WaItst. 


HE Brrmat Torzer consists of a robe of tarla-| In the above page of Lingerie the Curtp’s Pe- 

tan, with high and close bodice and slightly- | Ltssz is of muslin, with embroidered frills, headed 
pointed waist, with round pearl buttons in front; | by bowillonnées. The buttons and ceinture are of 
close sleeves, with upper flowing ones, confined by | silk.—In the Mustin Bopy the under portion is in 
two buttons at shoulders and elbows. The skirt | tucks, crossed with narrow velvet from the ncck to 
has two flounces. The veil is 2 /a Juive; wreath | the waist. The jacket is of plain muslin, trimmed 
of myrtle and orange-buds, forming clusters at the | with embroidery.—Te Unper-SLEEVES are orna- 
ears, with a large one at the back. A small bou- | mented with blue taffeta ribbons and small but- 
quet is placed at the waist. | tons. 





